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IN THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE. 

The scene shifts from the burning-ghat to the Ramakrishna 
monastery at Baranagore after a few days’ sojourn at Cossi- 
pur. The young disciples who, with Noren, stood round 
the extinct form of their Master are subsequently seen 
garbed in the ochre robes of monastic life and grouped 
together as the monastic Brotherhood of Sri Ramakrishna, 
with Noren dra as the leader. The relics of the Master which 
had been carefully gathered, now reposed in a tabernacle-like 
shrine in the monastery itself. A room was set apart for 
religious service and. the picture of Sri Ramakrishna was 
surrounded with the halo of religious worship and the fra- 
grance of flowers and incense. The boys who are now 
monks faced the utmost poverty which was their lot. 
Sleep was often forgotten, for the monks led by Norendra 
would spend night after night in prayer and song and spirit- 
ual exercise. He was the Monk amongst them all, urging 
them on, spurring them onwards to burning renunciation and 
intense devotion. 

Henceforth, Noren after having spent some years as a 
wandering monk becomes the Swami Vivekananda. The 
boy who sat at the Feet of Sri Ramakrishna becomes an 
Apostle Paul of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and a 
Teacher of the highest Vedic Wisdom to the modern World. 
He becomes the Central Figure in the* Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago and the First Oriental since the time 
of Christ, who came with a Divine Message for the peoples 
of the West. He becomes the Great Patriot and the Great 
Prophet to the Indian peoples. But not alone this. He 
becomes the builder of monasteries, and the founder of 
a great philanthropic organisation, known as the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 
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The Other disciples likewise develop. The Baranagore 
monastery becomes in the course of a few years the great 
monastery of Belur ; the other disciples become abbots and 
missionaries and famine-relief workers, spending their lives 
in Sddhana and prayer, and in loving service unto mankind. 
It is a tale that thrills in “the narrative, showing how the 
Spirit of Sri Ramakrishria has worked, so that even when 
hardly twelve years elapsed since the passing away of 
the Master his name and his Message had encompassed 
the whole length and breadth of India,— aye, even countries 
across the seas as well. 

And the Swami Vivekananda, for henceforth by this 
name Noren will be known, becomes a Holy Wanderer over 
the face of the earth, preaching the Gospel of another 
Redemption, in which there is no Terrible Crucifixion and 
fear of Eternal Hell, but Supreme and Joyous Illumination, 
— the story of which is fully told in the subsequent portion 
of this Work. 

Now Norendra steps out from the background of the 
garden and the temple of Dakshineswar and the garden- 
house of Cossipur into the open fields of the world, staff in 
hand and clad in the monastic garb of the Sannyasin. The 
youth has become the man. The boy who acquired spiritual 
power and realisation becomes the Saint and Prophet who 
distributes the fruits of realisation and translates personal 
power into impersonal service. Noren, the disciple, becomes 
the Swami Vivekananda — the Teacher. He who sat at the Feet 
of Sri Ramakrishna becomes himself the Master to numerous 
devotees and disciples. He who as the disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna sought for spiritual power becomes the embodiment 
of a radiant consciousness, rich with contagious spirituality. 
Norendra Nath Dutta is transformed into the monk Viveka- 
nanda, and the spirit of Sri Ramakrishna pervades him. 
Indeed, on a close examination of the personalitj^ of the 
Swami Vivekananda one recognises certain traits and charac- 
teristics of the ’Man of Dakshineswar. It is as though the 
Same Personality were trying to express itself through a 
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new and vigorous body. The Personality, the Mother, is 
One, though the body, or vehicle of expression, is another. 
The same Realisation stands manifest The same Illumina- 
tion shines forth. Thus the disciples of the Master have 
lived the Ecstasy of Dakshineswar many times over again in 
'the presence of the Master’s chief disciple. 

The boy who was Noren now becomes a great spiritual 

■ chieftain, the g^um of several of the princes of India, but in 
a more -special sense the guru of the group of devoted people 
'\^ho become /his ipersonal disciples both in the West and in 
^ the East. 

He travels the length and breadth of India ; aye, not 
alone of India, but of the whole world. He is impelled 
hither and thither by the Winds of God, bearing a great 

■ message charged with his own luminous realisation. He is 
-seen in jungles and in forest-caves, in the palaces of Maharajahs 
and in the homes of the lowly and the poor, in the hermi- 

'tages of ascetics and in the company of the ‘'untouchables.'’ 
He is on the dusty highroads of his native land and later on 
5 111 Europe and America. He is now seen in Hrisbikesh where 
monks are counted by hundreds ; he is seen on the hilltops 

• of the Himalayan range. Then, perhaps, the scene shifts 
and he is seen in the great cathedral of Saint Peter’s in 
’ Rome, pondering over the stupendous grandeur and apocalyp- 
itic revelation of Christianity. 

From now, however, one is ushered into a world of majesty 
■and power of the Swami himself. Previously, one dwelt with 
-Noren and his divine Master in a world of ecstasy and beati- 
vtude. Now the untiring energy of the great soul of the 
: Swami Vivekananda is made manifest in the gradual 
-unfoldment of his life-work. It is all work and illu- 
mination. It is the great motive power of a Tremend 

• ous Will, building and expanding the contents of its 
desire into vast spiritual proportions. It is also suffer 
•ing and meeting with difficulties and the successful 

■ ov'ercoming of them. One is brought soul to soul with a 
.powerful, fiery and yet most sweetly human personalivv 
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whose presence suggests at all times the truths and realities- 
and the great Peace beyond the strife of life. There are- 
shades of laughter and sweet human sentiment, as well. But 
the dominant note is an intense monasticism and a supreme- 
revelation, the latter being not only a climax of the spiritual- 
ised intellectual consciousness, but verily the Radiance oC 
Divinit}^ made most humanly manifest. One is brought into 
contact with a personality of tremendous earnestness and 
overwhelming sincerity, the windows of whose mind are 
always thrown wide open to admit the grand day-light of the 
Eternal Truth, 

Withal he had the human side also. He was a human, 
personality who enjoyed the living of life, who was filled 
with a joyous sense of humour and fun and an amiable light- 
heartedness. In his heart he was always the Boy of Dakshi- 
neswar. But one never knew when the Revelation^ might: 
come on in the sudden reserve of his personality disclosing 
the supreme illumination of his thought and the great depth 
of his spirituality. From fun to spiritual illumination and 
from the heights of thought to the joyousness of laughter, — a 
sudden transition, a curious admixture of personal elements !:' 
And yet within it all was the vionk^ the prophet^ the teacher. 

The illumination of his mind touches one with the com- 
plex grandeur of his personality ; — at once patriot, priest and 
monk, and the solver of Indian social problems. It was as * 
if his soul was constantly with his God and his thought and 
love constantly in the service of man. And the narrative 
continues ;-“and the Light shines forth effulgent in the story, „ 
— that Light which was and which is RAMAKRISHNA- 
VIVEKANANDA. 
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AFTER THE PASSING OF THE MASTER, 

The death of Mahdpurtishas, whilst an incident of sorrow, 
is a great incentive to the Life of Ideals ; even so unto the 
devotees and disciples was the passing of Bhagav^n Sri 
Ramakrishna. They were overwhelmed with a powerful 
stimulus to the exalted consciousness and found themselves 
strengthened by a Presence which they knew to be that of 
the departed Master. The life of the Man of Dakshineswar 
was not to end in the death of the body ; it was to express 
■itself in an eternal flow of spiritual life and the Knowledge 
of the Indestructible. And the channels for this flow were 
the hearts of the devotees and the souls of these young men 
who at the touch of Sri Ramakrishna had renounced the 
world, becoming monks. The Man of God proves the 
reality of the Resurrection and Ascension in the posthumous 
influence of His Teaching, and the Presence of His Spirit 
beyond the touch of death is seen in the growth and glorious 
promise of His Gospel. 

Immediately after the Mahd-samddht of the Master, the 
di-sciples were too bewildered to know what to do. And yet 
in the Womb of Time there was destined to be the im- 
mediate birth of wondrous things. Those young men whom 
Sri Ramakrishna had initiated as Sanny^sins had irrevo- 
cably made their decision to completely give up the world. 
The paissing of the Master, though long expected, in one 
sense, was yet too unexpected in another ; and so they were 
buried in great grief. Their hearts were sorrowful and their 
meditation upon the Master mingled curiously with ecstasy 
and pain. 

Meanwhile there was still a week before the agreement 
for the house at Cossipur would expire. Therefore the monks 
came here daily, some living here, most of them spending the 
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nights in this place. And what nights ! The whole time- 
was spent in tapasyd and sddkand. Meditation, song, ecstasy,, 
pain, blessedness and sorrow alternately filled their hearts, 
and worship to the Master formed a part of their life from 
the very beginning. Sri Ramakrishna was treated as though 
he were still in the body. Oftentimes the monks assembled 
in the room where the Bhagavin had lived and prostrated 
themselves before the relics he had left behind. They re- 
doubled and trebled their spiritual endeavours in a mad' 
effort to break down the walls of death and find themselves in 
union and at oneness with the Master, And those house- 
holders who were disciples, came and held long converse 
with the monks ; and the topic was only one, — or rather it, 
was manifold, gathering itself, however, invariably round one- 
theme, — their Great Master. Here in this very house in 
which he had lived, they recalled over and over again the last 
days of the Master and the memorable days of Dakshineswar ; 
here Norendra entertained them with thrilling tales of the 
Master’s life, and his mission and teachings, until their bodies, 
trembled with ecstasy and death was swallowed up in victory. 
And those who dwelt near by wondered and marvelled at the 
life of these young men. A great spirit filled the whole 
place and throbbed with wonderful vitality and power. 

And one night, in the very week following upon the- 
Makd-samddhi oi the Master, while Norendra and a brother- 
disciple were walking in silent meditation in the garden, they 
saw, all of a sudden, a Shining Figure before them. Was it the 
Presence of the Master ! Verily, he was with them, more than 
in a sense of the Resurrection, for he had never died, only his 
in a personality had separated itself from the body^ and that 
personality of the Master shone to them more than ever be- 
fore. It was the Great Spirit of Divinity manifest unto them, 
as they had seen it in the Man of Dakshineswar. The 
Luminous Figure had come so suddenly but both perceived 
it at one and the same time, Norendra, would not speak, 
fearing lest it might be only an illusion ; but when the other 
disciple spoke out, -‘Noren, See! See l” he was convinced that 
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there was not the least possibility of the apparition being an 
illusion. The two called to the others who were within the 
house, and as they • were hurrying to come, lo, the Figure 
vanished ! But in its stead a Presence lingered, though in- 
visible ; and it radiated Power and Glory and Transcendent 
^ Blessedness. Verily, was the Glorified Ramakrishna, the 
Moving Spirit amongst them. 

The time drew near when the Cossipur house must be 
given up. Now that Sri Ramakrishna was no more, speak* 
ing physically, those of the householders who had contri- 
buted towards the expenditure were about to withdraw their 
aid. Naturally the question arose, — what was to become 
of the monks ? and it prompted conflicting answers. Some 
of the householders out of their love for the lads thought, 
as all householders do, How will they get on ; we cannot 
leave them to wander about like ordinary shadhus. They are 
still boys with bright prospects of life before them. Let 
them return to their homes. That is wisest for their own 
happiness as well as that of their families.’’ But not for one 
moment did the monks waver ; they were determined to 
give up the world. In the days before the passing of their 
Gmnideva^ however, several of them, even while serving him, 
were preparing for the final examination for the degree of 
Bachelorship of Arts, and they had almost completed their 
studies. Their parents and guardians urged upon them the 
necessity of passing the examination and obtaining the 
degree, even if they did not want to live the worldly life^ 
saying that it would lend dignity and authority to them as 
monks. They said that it would add to their position as 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, and in their hearts they hoped 
that once home, the boys would remain there. The pressure 
was intense, and in order to please the superiors and also 
thinking it proper themselves, several of them returned to 
their homes to finish their collegiate studies or to settle family 
matters ; that done, they intended to leave everything and 
live the monastic life. 

But some of the monks had already given up their homes. 
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Where were they to live ? This heightened the discussion 
amongst the householders, and of them four in particular 
desired to have the monks band themselves together in a 
Brotherhood and live in a monastery. These were Babus 
Balaram Bose, Surendra Nath Mittra, Girish Chandra Ghose 
and Mohendra Nath Gupta, and these were amongst the more 
important of Sri Ramakrishna s devotees. They came for- 
ward and took the side of the monks, arguing with the others 
for the establishment of a monastery, while their opponents 
Insisted that it was foolishness even to think of doing so, for, 
from what direction would money be forthcoming ! The 
monks argued, ‘‘How can we live the worldly life after seeing 
and serving such a living example of renunciation and reali- 
sation ? Was not his teaching, the renunciation of Kdinini- 
Kdnchana ? Are we not taught never to think of the morrow ? 
Who cares for money ? We will beg for our food from door to 
door leading a wandering life of non-attachment. Surely the 
Master will take care of us 1” And those who were going to 
their homes for a short time to finish their studies said, ‘'As 
soon as we have done with our examination, we shall also 
leave home and wander.” Hearing this he who loved them 
most dearly, Babu Surendra Nath Mittra, a man of wonderful 
heart, came forward with tears in his eyes and said, “Brothers, 
where will you go ! Let us rent a house where you may stay 
together and where we householders will find a temporary 
refuge from the worries of the world by coming to you from 
time to time. I used to give a little towards the expenses of the 
Cossipur Garden-house. I will gladly continue that sum and 
you can at least hire a house and live very simply.” Hearing 
this, the monks were overcome with emotion, and in their 
hearts they wept with joy. 

So in accordance with the good-will of this saintly house- 
holder, whom Sri Ramakrishna had tenderly called a Ddnd^ 
or demon of Shiva, the monks secured that house which 
became the Baranagore monastery. This was situated midway 
between Dakshineswar and the City of Calcutta. It was a 
dreary place. For years it had had no tenant. For years 
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it had the appearance of being deserted. It was in fact in 
- a ruined condition and sadly in need of repair. Besides being 
very old, it had the reputation of being haunted. It was two 
stories in height, but the lower story was absolutely useless, 
being the resort of lizards and snakes. The gateway had long 
since tumbled down. The verandah which flanked the front 
part of the upper story showed signs of decay; the main room 

• at the back part where the monks lived was in a nlbst dilapi- 
dated state. Indeed, none others would have lived there for 

“ fear of the building giving way. To the east of the building 
was another house which was used as a sort of chapel where 
the family- God of the owners was worshipped by resident 
priest. To the west was a garden overgrown with weeds 
and tall brush and undergrowth so that it resembled a jungle. 
The rooms of the ground floor were never occupied during 
' the time the monks remained there except one in which lived 
the gardener of the landlord. They were exceedingly damp 

• and dingy, and filled with all sorts of rubbish which several 
generations of landlords had allowed to accumulate and made 
no effort to remove. The garden was peopled by tall Sovan- 
jan and mango trees, and a Vilva tree, giving a sombre aspect 
to the place. At the back part was a pond which had become 
overgrown with moss and was the breeding-place of mos- 
quitoes. The whole place was weird. 

There were many thrilling tales current concerning dark 
deeds which, it is said, had been perpetrated in this house 

• and compound, but this was of long ago, and, besides, the 
Sannyisin disciples of Sri Ramakrishna had no fear of ghosts. 
The monks had chosen this dreary retreat because of its 
cheapness, but especially because it was adjacent to the Bara- 
nagore burning-^,^^/ where the body of the Master had been 
consigned to the flames. They desired to be near the sacred 
river also, as their Master always did, and the Baranagore 
monastery was but a few minutes’ walk from the Ganges. 
Here the monks were glad to live, away from the turmoil of 
city life, in the solitude where few cared to interrupt their 
days of meditation. 
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As has been seen, some of the monks lived permanently- 
at Baranagore, coming thither when the house at Cossipur 
was abandoned. Others had gone to their respective homes- 
for various purposes. Several had gone on pilgrimage, 
Norendra himself was compelled to visit home often for a 
short time, recognising it as a matter of conscience that he- 
must first arrange the affairs of his family before he finally- 
set out on the highways of monastic life, never to return even 
to the thought of home. But all the monks frequented 
Baranagore, visiting it often, Norendra himself spending the - 
nights and a large part of the day there. From the passing 
of Sri Ramakrishna in the middle of August to the following 
December, the monastery was in a constant process of con-., 
solidation. Now one would join it permanently, now another. 
And Norendra was always the leader, urging on the monks to- 
the Life of the Ideals. 

That all the Sannyisins eventually gathered together in 
a Brotherhood was largely the work of Norendra. Though 
battling with adverse circumstances he himself was all the 
time most keenly possessed with the monastic consciousness;, 
gradually his family matters were being settled, and when he 
saw his way clear he immediately commenced dissuading 
those who had returned home for their examinations in Jan-^ 
uary to give up their intentions. At any time of the day or 
night he would come as a whirlwind of spiritual energy to 
their respective homes. For very fear of him, because he - 
disturbed their studies, some would even fasten their doors* 
refusing to see him. But he was not to be defeated in his 
purpose. He would hammer at the doors until from sheer 
nervousness they were forced to admit him. Then he would 
enter into conversation, sometimes for hours, strolling in the 
street, and would denounce them, outside the range of their 
guardians’ hearing, for continuing their Studies. He would 
persuade them to come with him to the monastery, and fire 
away at them until their resolves were burned up. And at 
the monastery they would give way to the spiritual impetus 
and be carried on the currents of ecstasy of song almost into 
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the regions of insight. Then they would return home from 
the monastery in a day or so, and would again be at their 
books, and again on that very day Noren would pay them 
another visit with similar results. His arguments were over- 
whelming to them, for he would introduce the subject of the- 
departed Master and the life of renunciation with such vivid- 
ness of language and such intensity of spirit that he simply 
could not be withstood. He would say, “Get out of this - 
bondage ! No matter what anyone wishes, you are not to 
please others by throwing away your life to the winds. Do • 
you not remember the departed Master ? What is all learning 
blit ignorance compared with the JnS-nam of Realisation ! It 
is inconsistent to yearn for renunciation and the fleshpots of 
the world at one and the same time. Give up the idea of the 
examination ; let the degrees go ! Until you can unlearn 
whatever you have learned, you cannot attain the spiritual- 
life. Let us all give ourselves up to prayer and meditation; 
let us all give ourselves wholly and entirely unto Him! Let 
us know and realise God! What matters all other knowledge f 
It is nonsense; it is ignorance. Only the Master is real !” 

Hearing this day after day, those monks who were still at 
their homes were overwhelmed. They felt that all that energy 
which they had employed in acquiring worldly knowledge 
for the pompous vanity of a University degree was so much- 
wasting of time which might have been better devoted to 
the service of the Lord !. So, one by one, they discarded their 
books and threw overboard their ambition to possess a degree. 
If they desired they could acquire knowledge without the 
college curriculum. Finally, towards the middle of December, 
he had them gathered in the monastery, and he and all of them 
went to reside there permanently. They abandoned every- 
thing; they left their homes and the promising future which 
beckoned many of them, and accepted the saint’s lot,— a bare 
roof and bare food, with meditation and with prayer. ^ 

Norendra was like a raging lion, spiritually speaking; and 
his gumbMzs looked upon him as their leader, both because 
the Master had taught them to do so and because his person- 
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of Sri Ramakrishna fought over his ashes! If we are true 
to his ideals, if we make ourselves the living examples of 
our Master’s teachings, the whole world will fall at our feet 1” 
What more was to be done ! The Leader had spoken 
irresistible words of wisdom. The monks quietly accepted 
his decision, seeing the fitness of it. Accordingly a day was 
fixed, and Soshi, carrying the ashes of the Master on his 
head, went with other disciples to the Kan churgachi garden 
of Ramchandra Dutta, where it had been arranged that the 
Master’s relics should permanently repose beneath an altar, 
•and a temple be erected over them. Henceforth this 
garden became known as the Yogody^n, or garden of Yoga, 
-and every year an anniversary celebrationis held here in 
honour of Sri Ramakrishna. Worship and ceremonies were 
performed with due solemnity, and Soshi’s eyes were filled 
with tears as he saw the ground beaten down over the Master’s 
ashes. He said later on, It seemed as if they were ham- 
mering and crushing the very heart out of us 1” 

When they had returned to the monastery, both Soshi 
and Niranjan coming to the Leader said, “ Noren, we have 
given the ashes !-~but,” and here they ^pointed to another 
receptacle and added, “but here is another portion of the 
relics. We simply could not give all of them away. It 
would have killed us !” The Leader looked tenderly upon 
them and said, “Well! Let the Lord’s Will be done T 
And when the householders heard this they smiled also, 
saying, Let the Thdkur^s Will be done!” And so the 
ashes reposed in a shrine in the best room of the monastery 
and the Presence of the Master was daily worshipped with 
incense and lights and with flowers and ofiferings. So the 
dispute % was ended ; and the strained feeling between the 
monks and the householders finally subsided in the course of 
tirne, and all the were united in common love to the Master, 
Indeed, whilst Ramchandra Dutta himself lay ill unto death 
several times, the Math Brothers went to serve him. And 
the Swami Vivekananda after his return from the West, going 
to visit him on one of these occasions, showed his great 
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^respect for this devoted householder disciple of the Master, 
^by taking the shoes of the man and placing them at his feet 
€or use, as an act of loving service and sweet humility ! 

When the monks who lived at Cossipur gave up the 
'dwelling-place after the Master’s departure, they took with 
'them to Baranagore the Master’s bedding, clothes, the furni- 
ture of his room and the various utensils which had been 
-used in serving him, and preserved them as invaluable trea- 
sures cherishing them with religious devotion. Often, often 
the monks would say, “ These are great treasures, but even 
■greater than the greatest treasure, even greater than the 
Master’s relics is His Spirit !” And they would all say to 
Norendra, “Do you not remember how He told you that 
wheresoever you would take him, there He would remain 
with you !” And a smile was seen on the Leader’s face ; 
•and it was now evident to all the monks how Norendra could 
have brought himself to give over to the householder disci- 
ples the Master’s relics, for he had felt that the Master was 
always with them, and remembered his memorable words, 
“Wheresoever you choose to put me there I shall gladly 
abide.” 

The monastery was at Baranagore from the year 1886 to 
1892. From 1892 to 1897 it was at Alumbazar in the 
neighbourhood of Dakshineswar. Thence it was removed to 
"the Garden-house of Nilambar Mukherjee on the banks of 
the Ganges, exactly across the river from the suburb of 
Baranagore. Since then it has been established permanently 
• a little way up on the Ganges side,— which the Master loved 
so much, — in Belur, in the beautiful and spacious premises 
secured by the Swami Vivekananda for his fellow-monks as 
their own abode, and as the final resting-place of the Master’s 
‘relics. 

Henceforth one witnesses the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna 
-assimilating his teachings and unconsciously preparing the 
way for the propaganda of his message to the world, in the 
monastery at Baranagore, They grouped themselves about 
INorendra in a spiritual relationship, supporting him passively 
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by the conservation of the spiritual energy which they deve- 
loped and he rising to heights of apostolic vision. Simple 
endowed with the nature of children, the monks had the fire of 
spirituality and the innocence and joyousness of a free soul. 
During the three years until he became the Parivrdjaka or 
itinerant monk, with the exception of short travels here and 
there, Norendra was always in their midst, guiding them and 
he himself being in one sense guided by them. It was as 
though he was the trunk and they so many spreading 
branches — all growing into that Banyan Tree which, as Sri 
Ramakrishna had promised, would become through the per- 
sonality of Norendra a shelter for many, many souls. Aye, 
in the fulness of time, it was to spread itself all over the earth 
including peoples in far distant lands, for ‘the Master had 
said, ‘‘My Mother shows me that many of my disciples shall 
be gathered into the Fold, who speak a different language, 
than I know and who are far, far away.” It was not strange, 
therefore, that during the years to come great souls in India 
and elsewhere should hear of the Man of Dakshineswar in 
startling and undreamed of ways. The ground from which 
sprang this human Panchavati^ if it may be so called, was that of 
Dakshineswar, the seeds were the Gospel Words of Sri Rama- 
krishna, the trunk was Norendra and the monks were the 
growing branches. Its roots were in Eternity and it was 
nourished constantly by the Waters of the Divine Life. And 
each monk was necessary for the whole. As one sees the 
story unfold, Norendra and all the monks become as Rays, 
varying only in the degree of luminousity and intensity, of 
that Mighty Effulgence which zs the Master, and in the deepest 
mystical sense, which is— The Mother, the Brahmamayee. 

And what a life they led ! Unwilling to beg for anything 
except what voluntarily came, they lived on what chance 
brought ; and they vied with each other in doing the works . 
of the household, even the menial ones, in which their leader 
himself joined. Talks would continue, on the way to fetch . 
the water, or in course of sweeping, cooking, and cleansing 
the utensils. Many were the days when there was nothin^ ■ 

■ O- . 
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to eat or to cook, but the conversations on spirituality went 

on for whole days and nights without a thought for the body. 
Their sole clothing was the kaupin and g^errua rags. 
A mat and a chudder on the floor sufficed for their bed. 
A few pictures of the saints and of the Gods and Goddesses, 
t\xo Japamdld or beads, and the Tdnputa hung from the walls. 
Their whole library consisted of sacred books in Sanskrit, 
wrapped in Gerrua^ as well as those in Bengali and English, 
about a hundred in all, heaped up in an orderly manner upon 
an ordinary wooden bedstead in one corner, — and these were 
gifts of the devotees. Only one piece of cloth and a chudder 
that was worn about the shoulders as an upper garment, were 
all that the monks had between them. These hung as 
common property upon a line and whosoever chose to leave 
the premises of the monastery was welcome to use them 
wherewith to clothe himself respectably. 

Surendra Nath Mittra or Suresh Babu as he was called by 
the community, was the ministering angel of the monastery, 
in looking after the bodily needs of the monks. The small 
sum which he at first gave, he soon found insufficient to 
meet their wants. His large heart said, ‘T must see to it 
that they are never in want ! They are the children of my 
Lord and are my dear brothers!” So, calling one named 
Gopal to him he said, ‘‘Will you enter my service ? I will 
meet all the necessary expenses of your family. All that 
you need do is to live in the monastery to help in the 
household duties, and come to me every day or so to give 
news of the Brothers ; and let there be this understanding 
between you and me that whensoever you find that the 
Brothers are in need, you must tell me of it !” Gopal who 
had known Sri Ramakrishna and who had made Norendra 
the idol of his heart, and who could not join the monastery 
because he had to support his widowed mother and two 
little brothers, readily consented to this proposal. His eyes 
surveyed everything, and whenever things were going too 
far and the monks had had no food for many hours, he 
would go to Suresh Babu saying, “They have had pOjtbiilg 
2 
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ta eat this day.’’ Thereupon Suresh Babu deeply moved 
would exclaim, “Here,: go to the bazaar J Get whatever is 
required. But do not say that L sent it They : may feel 
that they are giving me. too much trouble !” . And. handing 
over to Gopal the necessary money, he would be happy in 
his heart over the surprise of the monks, for he knew they 
would wonder where the blessings .came froni. But Gopal 
who was shrewd enough would answer their eager queries 
by merely saying, “O' these came Irom someone. He pressed 
me very hard to bring these to you, and; so I could not 
refuse !” And the monks would marvel at . the .manner in 
which the Master cared for them. 

One of the householder disciples, of the Master, describing 
the attitude of Suresh Babu to the monks, has written thus 
in an apostrophising style : “Blessed be . Surendra ! It is 
you who laid the first brick of the structure of this Math 
and showed, by making it possible for the Brothers to gather 
together, the embodied forms of the Renunciation of Lust 
and Gold, the ; of the Master. You made.it 

possible to manifest the glories of Hinduism through these 
pure-souled Brothers of lifelong Brdhmacharya and Vazra^ 
gyam. Who will pay off your debt ! The Brothers always I 
thought dearly of you, looking forward to your coming and 
your genial company. To-day all the money left was spent 
in paying off the rent ; there was nothing left to buy food 
with. Then you came and enquired and arranged about it ! ” 
Sometimes there were visitors of quite a different nature, 
however. These were the guardians of the young monks, ^ 

who came insistently to induce them to return to the worldly I 

life. They would come, imploring, hoping against hope, 
weeping, threatening, but to no purpose, for the monks I 

were inexorable. Everything was - to be renounced.. No, ! 

not even one’s own mother should stand in the way to the I 

realisation of God. These men were filled with the Christ-? I 

spirit, and they knew only their longing for God, and that 
peace was only to be realised in this world of strife when 
the Object of their hearts was attained. They flatly refused ! 
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to recognise their guardians, as is the custom amongst monks 
in all ages and in all climes. They ivould see their parents 
through their love for God, but not in and through the 
worldly life. They would see their mother in every woman, 
and God as all-pervading in each and every soul. Each was 
the other’s brother. The guardians would persist, saying 
within the hearing of the Leader, ‘^This Noren is the root 
of all this evil. The boys had returned home and renewed 
their studies when he came and upset all their plans/’ And 
the monks and the Leader would smile sweetly and make 
every effort to win them over to the vision of the justice and 
consistency of the monastic life and would sjiy, **We have 
given up the householder’s life. To return is impossible.” 
And Soshi pressed by his father to return home would say, 
full pf intense Vairagyam^ **To one who has renounced, the 
world is even as a tiger’s den!” In the vista of from ten 
to twenty-five years those who attempted to persuade the 
young monks to return have seen that it was right that the 
monks had chosen the vocation to which Sri Ramakrishna 
had summoned them. 

But those days were strenuous days, and when the 
trouble was over, all might repair to the DAnAs^ room, as 
the main room was called, and midst music and sweet song 
drive off all the cares and thoughts of worldly life. And 
Norendra’s voice was the delight of the monks. And it was 
true even as Sri Ramakrishna had said several years ago, 
*^As the snake remains spell-bound with its hood up on 
hearing the sweet music of the flutes, so when Norendra 
sings, He who is in the heart, the Aniarydmin, also hears 
it spell-bound ! ” And from music or from the heights of 
meditation, the monks would often come to the discussion 
of Kdmzni-Kdnckana^ and their hearts would burn with 
fierce spiritual joy and they would hate the worldly life and 
repeat the vows of SannyAs over and over again, and tine 
prayer would be, O Lord, 

•'From the Unreal lead us to the Real, 

From Darkness lead us unto Light!” 
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Other hours would be consumed in the study 
philosophy, and Kant and Mill, Hegel and Spencer and 
even the atheists and materialists would become subjects oF 
discussion to the devotees ; Norendra ' would invariably' 
take up the opponent’s position, and with his invincibly 
logic smash up all his Gurubhais' arguments, and again in thy 
end, taking up their standpoint would show the difficiencies oi* 
fallacies of his previous line of argument. The conversatioi'i 
would be sure to end in some saying of Sri Ramakrishna-»^. 
reconciling all the conflicting doctrines. Then the chaat 
of the Guru Gita, or perhaps a song of Sri Sankara, ^., the 
Mohamudgar,— The Hammer of Delusion— would be sung, ov 
songs on Sri Krishna, or those on the Mother by Ram Prasad- 
. This was the Baranagore monastery,, and such is th<e 
picture of those glorious days ! , 
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THE FORMING OF THE MONASTIC ORDER. 

The founding of a monastic order is always an historic 
^vent, for however small the beginning it is bound to 
-exercise a vital influence upon contemporary life and thought, 
and therefore upon posterity as well. This is particularly 
true when it incorporates new ideals in the religious and 
monastic vision of a nation. The Ramakrishna Order of 
Monks has become to-day an historic institution, in as much 
as it has embodied a new vision of the Indian outlook as 
-a whole, and a new relationship between Hindu Society 
and Hindu monasticism, in particular. It fulfills the dual 
mission of '^Stva and Seva^^ \ or to put in another' way, 
to the immemorial Hindu ideals of the life of meditation 
and pure and retiring monasticism, it has added the ideals 
of service and works of mercy ; it also combines within it 
the dual ideal of personal freedom in the monastic career for 
the individual monk — an aeon old phenomenon in Sannyis 
•as it has been cherished by the itinerant Sadhu — with the 
principles of compact monastic brotherhood and organisation 
as witnessed in the Western world. Thus from several 
'important points of view the Order of Ramakrishna is one 
of the most unique institutions in the gro wth of Hinduism, 
and its history is fascinating both in a religious and a social 
sense. As in all other instances when religious orders were 
introduced, the religious preceded the social form ; and thus 
it is treated chronologically in the life of the Swami Vivek- 
ananda, whose powerful personality really shaped this new 
order in Hinduism, conceived by Sri Ramakrishna. 

After they had all assembled at Baranagore, the Brothers 
received an invitation from the mother of the monk -Prem- 
ananda to go on a short visit to his native, village ; this 
invitation coming from a Bhakta of Sri Ramakrishna was 
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gladly taken advantage of. The Baranagore monastery was 
practically empty on that late day in the month of December 
when the monks travelled as cheaply as possible to the 
distant village of Antpur, by rail and bullock cart. At this 
place they were most cordially received and entertained by 
the family and the villagers. Here the light of their com- 
binned spiritual fire blazed up into a contagious mass. Here 
they made themselves passive to all those sublimated reli- 
gious feelings and moods of exaltation, which are preliminary 
steps towards some event rich and vibrant with spiritual 
meaning and purpose. But it was all unconscious to them 
at the time, that a few days hence their lives would be 
changed by the formation of a compact spiritual body.. 
However, somehow every one of them felt a glowing 
increase of the spiritual consciousness and a sense of beatitude, 
and nearness to the Master, realised only in rare instances 
before. 

And Norendra constantly incited them to the pitch of 
religious enthusiasm. It seemed as if the Spirit of the 
Master was speakingand through him. Norendra was 

intensely possessed by the living vision of the Sannyisin life^ 
and would cry out, Ramakrishna ! Let Man-Making 

be the goal of our life. Let us make this our only sadhana I 
Away with vain learning ! What matter fine words or fine 
argumentations ! Realisation of God is the one thing ! That 
is what Sri Ramakrishna^s life represented ! We must 
become filled with that spirit ! We must attain the True 
Manhood and manifest our Real Nature ! We must realise 
God !” These words became the motto of this ecstatic 
group of monks. They thought the same thoughts, they 
breathed the same ideas, they were fired with a sameness of 
purpose, and a certain awareness of unity descended upon 
them. They felt, each for the other, that they were all 
inseparably connected by some wonderful spiritual power. 
Each realised that the other was his brother. And during 
their several days’ stay at the village of Antpur they seemed 
to grow into one body, one mind and one soul. The days 
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passed in meditation, song and sankirt^ha and therewould be 
dancing in the name of the Lord, led by Norendra, And the. 
simple village^ people considered themselves blessed by the ad- 
vent of these monks and Bhaktas. There was always a stimu- 
lating exchange of thought between the monks. Sometimes it 
would be the Brother Kali who would converse with Norendra 
on the Vedanta philosophy, and both would become a 
seething tempest of its glorious ideas. And Norendra would 
speak of a Great Power behind the universe, and insist that 
the true “I,” the true Nature of man, was beyond thought 
and form and that the whole purpose of evolution was to 
manifest the Divinity in Man. But in the days at 

Antpur there was more than thinking going on. There was 
at work a silent force of consolidation. 

The Master was always the topic of conversation. 
Sri Ramakrishna seemed to be within their hearts. His name 
was always on their lips and in their thought. Several days 
had gone by in this way, the monks having the freedom of a 
large old house and dwelling with those who were devotees 
of their Master. Here they were free from the turmoil of 
life in the metropolis. Here all was peace. The simple 
village life of Antpur, with its quietude and beauty, made it 
an ideal place for meditation. And the .monks often medi- 
tated upon various ideals until the strength and insight of the 
Life Everlasting came upon them. But, strange to say, upon 
all alike there seemed to descend a great spirit which made 
their hearts desire to renew the vows of the Sannyasin life, 
each in the presence of the others. To some this spirit mani- 
fested itself during the intense conversations with the Leader, 
to others, again, during the tense moments of the meditative 
state. And upon the inner hearing of their souls the Voice 
of the Buddha Bodhisattva seemed to fall, calling them to an 
intensification of the monastic spirit, both for the salvation of 
themselves and for the good of the world. And each saw in 
his brother-monk a world of spiritual force and between them 
an intenser love took birth, so that each looked upon the 
others as the dearest ones.of his life. And this was bound to 
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■ be, for now that the Master had departed, the Spirit which 
was his was destined to be perpetuated, not singly or isolatedly 
.asinthe ordinary case of Guru and Shishya, but organised 
in a definite form. His gurubhais came to recognise 
Norendra as their leader in a stronger sense than ever before. 
He was the head and they the body, as it were. Accordingly, 
in these days they saw in him a wonderful manifestation of 
soul-power, and instinctively looked up to him in all matters 
of the spirit, even as they had done to Sri Ramakrishna in 
former days. They were magnetised by his personality and 
unconsciously made themselves subordinate to his thought. 

As to Norendra himself the words of his Master concern- 
ing his brother-monks, when he had made him the Leader, 
kept ringing in his ears, and he remembered how Sri Rama- 


krishna had spoken of several of them as Ishvarakotis, thus 
spiritualising and deifying his conception of their persoiial- 
ities and giving a dignity to his relationship with them. Sri 
Ramakrishna had said of these that they were High Officers 
of the World-Incarnations and are born with them to fulfil a 
certain purpose ; and Norendra believed this because the 
Word of his Master had proved infallible in all the cases that 
he had tested. He knew too that the Master had spoken of 
fam even in a more exalted way, having referred to him as the 
Leaderof those in the Circle of Office-bearers of the Avataras. 

hus he felt at one and the same time the pressure of an 
overwhelming humility and responsibility. Over him, more- 
over, came the sweeping storm-winds of the Highest Resolve. 
For the good of the world he would ordain his life, keeping 
inexorably to the two great vows of the SannyAsin life— 
chastity and poverty. All his and realisation, he 

decided, should be given to the world. In the innermost 
silence of his soul his whole nature spoke out, “He has said 
a am free. Then let me give even my freedom in the 

remembered the Nirvilcalpa 
Le^ of the village of Antpur the 

Leader of this group of monks abandoned himself mentally 
io the service of the world, saying with bated breath and with 
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’^^11 the power of his spirit, “Otn Sri Ramakrishnarpan- 
amastu !” In a climax of personal resignation. And he 
'would call to the Mother, praying that She might make him 
"fit and capable, and in response the flood-tides of his soul 
'were let loose and he knew his power. Here at Antpur, in 
the still hours, great things were transpiring in subtle ways, 
knitting the Brothers together in close bonds, and in the 
♦ exalted vision of life. Without their conscious knowledge 
‘all this occurred, but it found expression one evening before 
a huge dhuni in the compound of the house which they had 
’made holy with their prayers and with their joy. 

It was late in the evening when the monks gathered 
together before the fire. Huge logs of wood were brought 
by them and ignited ; and soon a raging flame burned up- 
"wards, making the darkness beautiful by contrast. And 
overhead was the canopy of the Indian night, and all around 
was the ineffable peace of the rural stillness. The medita- 
tion began, continuing for a long time. Then a break was 
made and the Leader filled the Silence with the Story of the 
Lord Jesus. From the very beginning, from the Wondrous 
Mystery of Birth it commenced. The monks were raised 
into beatitude with the Virgin Mary when the Saviour’s 
'Coming was announced to Her, and with Her they sang in 
Magnificat The story was told according to 
the four Gospels. The monks lived with Jesus during the 
days of His Childhood ; they were with Him in the Flight 
into Egypt. They were with. Him in the Temple, surrounded 
by the Jewish Pandits hearing and answering their 
questions. They were with Him at the time when He 
gathered His first disciples, and they adored Him even 
•as they adored their own Master. The many points of 
similarity in thought and action as well as the. relationship 
with the disciples, between Christ and Ramakrishna, forcibly 
brought to their minds the old days of ecstasy with their 
Master. The words of Christ the Redeemer rang upon their 
-ears as familiar sayings. They wondered at His miracles and 
were lost with Him in the worlds of meditation. They saw 
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His Triumph and Arrest, His Agony and Torture, His being 
mocked by a whole nation and being nailed to the Cross. 
They saw Him die while the earth was covered with darkness 
and a terrible earthquake shook the foundations of the city of 
Jerusalem and the Veil of the Temple was rent in twain. 
They were the consolers of Mary the Mother in the hours of 
Her great affliction ; and with Mary Magdalene and with the 
disciples they saw the Resurrected Christ. They were present 
when the Arisen Christ spoke and ate with the wonder- 
stricken disciples; they were present when in full view of all 
He ascende<l into Heaven. 'And through the eloquence of 
Norendra they were admitted into that grand apostolic world 
where Paul preached the Gospel of the Arisen Christ and 
spread Christianity far and wide. The Pentecostal Fire of the 
Early Christians devoured their souls, and in the peace of 
the village of Antpur the Names of Christ and Ramakrishna 
resounded on the midnight air. 

And from this height of ecstasy Norendra addressed the 
monks charging them to become themselves Christs^ to aid in 
the Redemption of the World. They were to realise God 
and deny themselves even as the Lord Jesus had done. And 
standing there before the dhuni, with the flames lighting up 
their countenances and with the crackling wood alone disturb- 
ing the Silence of their thought, they took the Vows of Eternal 
Sannyis before -God and one another. The very air seemed to. 
vibrate with their ecstatic fervour. And all through the 
night the Indian Ages kept the watch. And the watch- 
word of the night and of their hearts were, “Realisation 
throurgh Renunciation ! ” 

Strangest of all when the monks had reached the 
highest flights of soul they suddenly remembered,— It was 
Christmas Eve ! 

Before returning to the monastery at Baranagore they all 
went on pilgrimage to the famous Temple of Tarakeswar 
Shiva where they offered worship to the Lord of monks. 
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That was life, indeed, at Baranagore. It was ecstasy over-- 
reaching ecstasy. Oftentimes Sankirtana w'ould begin in the- 
morning and go on till the evening, every one forgetting all 
thought of food and rest In their burning desire for God- 
vision some one or other would think, as did Norendra, of 
giving up the body in Prayopaveshana^ that is, starving one- 
self to death without rising from the meditation-seat if the 
Goal was not reached. 

There is no better description of the days at Baranagore 
than that which comes from the lips of the Leader hiniself. 
In the days when he was the President of the Belur Math,, 
after the greatest triumphs of his career, a disciple asked him, 
‘‘Maharaj, how did you maintain yourselves at that time?^ 
The Swami’s mind travelled back across the years. He seemed 
suddenly to have been transported from Belur to Baranagore 
and his whole face took on a strange expression, half-sad,, 
half-glorious, as old memories flitted across his mind. Of a 
sudden he turned upon the disciple with a startling reply, 
“What a silly question ! We are Sannyisins, don’t you seef 
We never thought of the morrow. We used to live on what 
little came by begging. To-day Suresh Babu is not with us, and 
Balaram Babu has also passed away. Had these two been alive 
they would have danced with joy at the sight of this Math!” — 
and the Swami’s eyes surveyed the spacious grounds with the 
luminous satisfaction of a life’s work accomplished. Continue 
ing, he remarked, “You have heard of Suresh Babu’s name, I 
dare say 1 Know him to be the source of this Math. It was he 
who helped to found the Baranagore Math. O it was Suresh 
Mittra who at that time was most anxious to meet our needs I- 
Who can equal him in piety and faith, my boy?” And follow- 
ing up the mood of musing the Swami said, ” There were days. 
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at the Baranagore Math when we were so much in want that 
we had nothing to eat. If the rice was procured by begging, 
there was no salt. Or some days, we had only rice and salt, 
but nobody would mind that. Leaves of the Bimba creeper 
boiled, salt and rice — this went on for months ! Come what 
•may, we were indifferent. We were being carried on by a 
strong tide of religious practices and meditation. O the days 
that we passed ! Demons even would have run away at the sight 
of such austerities, what to speak of men ! Ask Rakhal, Soshi 
and others about this and you will know. The more circum- 
stances are against you, the more will your inner power be- 
come manifest. Do you understand?” Of course, the Swami 
said all this speaking only to his disciple in order to infuse in 
him a longing to lead a similar life of devotion and renuncia- 
tion; otherwise he was intensely reticent about these subjects. 

The Swami Sadananda, the first disciple of the Leader, 
speaking in later times of these days as they were lived by 
his Guru, said, “During these years he, the Master, would work 
twenty-four hours at a time. He was lunatic-like, he was so 
busy l” Early in the morning, whilst it was still dark, he would 
rise and call the others, singing, “Awake! Arise, all ye who 
would drink of the divine nectar ! ’’ And long after the midr 
night hours he and the other monks would still be sitting on 
the roof of the monastery building, singing and singing the 
canticles of praise. The neighbourhood was alarmed and 
■expostulated, but that made no difference. And the musical 
voice of Norendra would lead the chanting of the names of 
“Sita Rama” or of “Radha-Krishna,” 

“Those were hot days,” said the Monk Sadananda. “There 
was no minute for rest. Outsiders came and went. Pandits 
argued and discussed. But he, the Swami, was never for one 
moment idle, never dull,” Indeed, he was always on the 
alert, speaking both spiritually and intellectually. For days 
together he would address the monks on social topics, inspi- 
ring them with the broad vision of the foundations of Indian 
•society and culture. He would take them through the ages 
«of the whole world’s history. Now perhaps he would -give 
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them the spirit of “Gibbon’s Rome”, or that of “Carlyle’s . 
French Revolution,” or he would make luminous for them the 
whole contents of Indian history ; or led by his inspiration 
the monks would set to the work of nation -building, with the- 
Emperor Akbar on the broad basis of universal principles, or 
be on the battle-field of the Mahabharata War. Throughout 
he would point out to them the formation and the greatness 
of the national life from the spiritual point of view, and they 
would see in each great Indian the preserver of the Indian 
culture. So much was the Swami himself impressed with -the 
oneness and with the import of its civilisation that, .many 
times on meeting a Mohammedan, he would salute him with 
the greatest respcet, for he would see in him the represen- 
tative of Asiatic civilisation. This became intensified, 
with him on his return from the West when he perceived 
the inestimable distinctions between the Orient and 
the Occident 

Many Pandits and Scholars came and held discourse with . 
the monks, and the Swami would upset their learned propo- 
sitions and show them that the roots of Sanskritic learning lay 
in themlture of the people and that the basis of India’s incom- 
parable philosophies was in the life of the people. He showed : 
them that, in India, the acc mulated learning of the ages, 
divorced from the concrete human value of the racial experience 
of the masses, was meanihglessly abstract. And the monks of ' 
Ramakrishna fathomed the intellectual abysses of their Leader’s 
thought, and they knew in what direction the soul of things 
was bound in matters of nation-shaping. Long before the 
famous achievements at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, long before he was publicly recognised, the Swami 
"Vivekananda was to his ^uTubhats . the Incarnate Intelli-. 
gence of Hinduism. Christian missionaries came and argued 
with the monks in the Baranagore Math and Norendra would : 
vanquish all their violent reasoning with a brilliance of logic 
all his own ; then again, when they acknowledged their defeat, , 
he would turn and with the love of his whole heart expound 

to them the wonders of the Christian Gospel's.;: , , 
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Often the Baranagore Math became, as it were, a debat- 
ing society with Noirendra as the President and chief speaker, 
whilst the other monks, ranking themselves against him, 
defended the opposite views. Various were the topics 
discussed,— religion, theology, history, sociology, literature, 
arts, sciences, comparative religion, philosophy and even 
atheism. If the talk was on whether God existed or not, 
the Leader would prove with all vehemence of logic and 
reason that God was a myth. And again he would prove the 
very reverse, showing that God was the only Reality in the 
world. Sometimes he would take up Sarikaracharya's philo- 
sophy and doctrines and would cut up root and branch all 
his theories, exposing their fallacies. Then again he would 
prove'by opposite line of arguments that Sankara was the 
only true philosopher whose doctrines were unassailable. All 
the philosophic of schools Hindusthan were brought into these 
discussions in all their complex details. The Sinkhya, Yoga, 
:Ny4ya, Vaishesika, Miminsi and Vedinta — each in its turn 
was pitched against the other, and their points of agreement 
and contrast were brought out and discussed with rigorous 
analytical acumen. Again, the Vedanta was compared with and 
strengthened against' Buddhistic philosophy and vice-versa. 
The rise of various religious ideas and sects in India were 
•commented upon, and Vaishnavism was compared with Shaiva- 
dsm. Devi-worship would be revealed in all its aspects and then, 
.perhaps, the discussions would go into the utmost historic dis- 
tance and the Vedic Gods would be weighed carefully with the 
ideals of the Tantras and Puranas. 

And then Norendra' would strike out into most original 
(paths, illustrating the historical import of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
:life and teachings upon the present generation of Hindus who 
'Were educated in Western lines of thought, and would show 
how his life was destined to alter their minds and the entire 
character of their theolc^ical outlook, thus bringing them 
^back from drifting in an ever^widening ractical divergence 
from Hinduism into the understanding of and concurrence 
wvith the Hindu ideals of wbirship and with the contents of 
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the Upanishads. He would also say to them, “The time will 
come when you will see what part Ramakrishna has played 
in the re-Hinduisation of Hinduism and the consolidation, 
into a compact form, of its essential elements.” 

To the monks, even at tnis time, the Swami was /‘a 
genius of the highest order,” and each day revealed to them 
more and more in the way of fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the Master concerning him. As one monk writes, “The 
same fire and eloquence, the same force of personality, which 
revealed themselves for the first time to the world in Chicago, 
were present even in those days, when he was training up his 
fellow-Sannydsins for future work, perhaps even without their 
knowledge. Through loving discipline, he infused into them 
the fire and a wider knowledge of the Mission that was before 
them, the Mission which was entrusted by the Master into his 
charge for fruition and dissemination. Most of the subiime 
ideas which he gave to the world, in the time of his fame, 
were not new, except in modes of expression, to his brother- 
monks, for they had heard them in these Baranagore days, 
or even earlier at the Garden-house at Cossipur.” 

, Most of all, the Leader initiated his fellow-monks into the 
living realities of Hinduism, making them conscious of the 
lvalues q{ Its thought and spirit. In this manner he n;i£ide 
them capable of seeing the Mother-Church from the intellect- 
4ual s\dt ^xid ^\\ Defenclers of the Faitky as well, 

against . ruthless and ignorant criticism. He made them, 
master the Upanishads, the Yoga Vashishtha, the Puranas and 
the other Shastras, until they knew why the Rishis were so 
‘exclusive to those who were outside the pale of Hinduism ; 
but their Mission was to Brdhmanise them and Brdhmanise 
the Sudras. Even in these early days, one witnesses herein 
the twofold Gospel of Vivekananda, that of giving the learn- 
ing and spirit of the Br^hmanas to those outside the fold . of 
Hinduism, thus propagating it as a World-Religion, and that 
of conveying the Brihmanical culture to the Indian millions 
themselves, thus reshaping and solidifying and strengthening 
the diverse races of Hindusthan into a Even in these. 
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early days the Leader would charge them to go to ther 
villages of Chandalas and preach to them. 

The monks were interested, also, in other things. As the* 
Sister Nivedita has written, ^‘I know of one disciple, who in 
the early days of the Order was so filled with the impulse of" 
reverence for service that he nursed the sores of the lepers to 
bring them ease. The nursing of the sick and the feeding of 
the poor have, indeed, from the first, been natural activities of' 
the Children of Ramakrishna, and after Swamiji^s return from 
the West, these things took on a larger aspect.” Though 
they could hardly feed themselves, the monks fed the needy 
and those who came as guests, often denying themselves for 
the sake of service to others. They were filled with the 
ideal of self-obliteration and served each other in the spirit of' 
true brotherhood and also those who came under the sphere 
of their influence, either in religion or in works of mercy. 

And they observed all the religious festivals, and it is inter- 
esting to see how they celebrated the first Shiva Ratri, the • 
Night of Shiva, at the Baranagore Math. Such was their devo-- - 
tion that the whole day they fasted and the whole night long 
they prayed and worshipped ; and on the morning the Brothers . 
sang Norendra’s newly- com posed song to Shiva which begins,. 
^^Tathaiya, Tathaiya, dances Bhola”, and which continues and 
ends in rhapsodical language, presenting a realistic vision of' 
the Luminous Personality of the Lord. And through the night 
at stated intervals during the ritual of worship,— their bodies , 
covered with ashes— -the monks would dance, clapping their, 
hands, while their voices sounded in wild ecstasy and joy the • 
words, ‘‘Haral Haral Vyoml Vyomf which means “The des-^ 
troyef of illusion! The Destroyer of Bondage 1 The Infinite : 
Void ! The Infinite Void” in glorious refrain. A nd the intervals , 
during worship were enlivened by philosophical debates, and 
Norendra would shine as the Teacher. And in the early houra; 
of the morning the Homa Sacrifice was performed and obla- 
tions offered in the Names of all the Gods and Goddesses and- 
all th& A miaras of the Hindus as well as of other nations,,, 
and i all their offerings finally blended into a grand worship^. 
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of Sri Ramakrishna. And all through the night one heard 
the calling out of, “ Hara !. Kara! Mahadev! ” Or, it 
would be “Shiva Guru ! Shiva Guru ! Shiva Guru !’* in a 
classic and continuous chant. 

One recalls the Shiva-ratri celebration of the preceding 
year, in March 1886, at .the Cossipur Garden-house, when 
Norendra in the interyal of* his meditation transmitted the 
Advaita consciousness to . one of his guruhhais by;a 
toucdl. . ' / ' ^ 

Of this Spirit were the days of the Baranagore Math. ^ ; 




^ :: 

THE RHAPSODIES OF INSIGHT. 

All the extensive learning which the Leader had gained 
in the long process of his personal enlightenment went to- 
wards the intdlectual development of his guruhhais. In 
giving up their university examinations and renouncing their 
degrees, the monks had in reality lost nothing— indeed, they 
were admitted into a world of richer intellectual life, for their 
leader was in himself an encyclopaedia. He had ploughed his 
way through innumerable fields of thought. He had unearthed 
mines of learning and was possessed of their riches. He had 
mastered books of both Western and Eastern knowledge, in 
the departments of science, philosophy and religion, and now 
he was giving forth in daily conversation all the knowledge 
he had acquired. It was all an unconscious process. It was 
not as if the Leader set himself up in this respect on the 
pedestal of a teacher. The monks would sit around him and 
listen, and he would speak on for hours, sometimes continu- 
ing the same subjiect for days upon days. He was simply 
expressing himself. It was as if he were holding converse 
with his own genius, himself raising and solving the diffi- 
culties and simplifying the intricacies of his own mind, and 
the enthusiastic audience of monks was as if the stimulating 
force. But everything, every word, every thought, every 
gesture, every desire of the mind, every illumination of the 
heart was made subordinate to the spiritual purposes. The 
topics of intellectual exchange were manifold and all-inclu- 
sive. Now it might be the secular, then the sacred ; now it 
might be philosophy, now sociology, now science, now the 
fine arts, now the Humanities, now history, now asceticism. 
Old and new worlds of thought intermingled until the 
thought-systems of Sankaracharya and Kant were conter- 
minous realities in the minds of the monks ; and so on and on. 

In the morning after meditation the exchange of thought 
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would commence. On and on it would continue, the con- 
versation deepening in subject and intensity with Norendra 
as the chief speaker and the rest as eager listeners punctu- 
ating his discourse with happy and luminous remarks. Some- 
times the whole monastery would be empty save that room 
which was known as the Kili Tapasvi’s room, where he who 
^became the Swami Abhedananda and a Sanskrit scholar 
plunged himself . heart and soul into the study of that lan- 
guage and its culture, behind locked doors so as not to be 
•disturbed. And there for hours upon hours, sometimes from 
■early daylight to the dead of night he would lose himself 
in work. Mostly of course, the monks assembled for their 
■conversations and songs in the Danis’ room, or the room for 
■Shiva’s Demons, as it was lovingly called. Sometimes they 
would walk about, holding their discourse in Peripatetic style, 
while Norendra taught. Or perhaps they would be seated upon 
the ground in the shade of the trees and would spend hours 
in a tense state of mind. And during the remarks of the Leader, 
frequently their voices would rend the air with, “Jay Guru 
Mahirijki Jayal Jay Mahimiki Jaya!” whenever their minds 
broke out into intellectual rapture and beatitude. Or at times 
the Leader would seek one dr other out in-^ his solitude, and 
enquiring the contents of his thought or study, would enter in- 
to illuminating talk or explain the intricate portion of a certain 
text of the Scriptures, other Brothers joining them one by one. 

For most days this was the case. As an instance, there 
was the time when' they gave themselves over to the study 
of Buddhism under the spell of Norendra’s inspiration. They 
devoured the Lalita 'Vistara, until their souls leaving the 
present wandered into the distant and historic past. They 
walkeid with the Lord from Buddha Gaya to Rajgir or 
sojourned with Him in the Deer Park, the Sarnath of to day. 
They were with Him in those august moments when He 
became the Tath^atha under the Bo-Tree of Illumination. 
They felt His renunciation ; they witnessed His passing. 
And they ilvept with Ananda and the disciples at the burning 
pyre and with the Mallas of Kusinagara they preserved His 
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relics, and , prayed at the Shrine’ of the Lord. They Jheld 
discourse with Nagasena and the Bactrian King Melinda; 
upon the complex- grandeurs of the Buddhist philosophy,, 
and they saw the whole rise of the Buddhist epochs.. They 
were of the millions of yellow-robed MiisMs with whom; 
they begged and meditated to realise -the Truth. They 
helped the devoted Sramanas to hew out the rock-cave monas- 
teries of Karli and Kenheri and Elephanta' and Ajanta, and 
they worshipped with the Sramanas in the grand temple of 
Kailas at Ellora . They were inmates of the Vihara at 
Sarnath and read the rock edicts of the' Emperor Asoka. 
They were monks of the University of Nalanda and wel- 
comed the famous Chinese travellers, Hiouen Tsang and 
Fa Hien. From Ceylon to China, and Japan and even to Egypt 
and to Rome they travelled with the Buddhist monks, in- 
fluencing the rise, theolc^ical growth and philosophy of 
Christianity and reshaping the religious and philosophical out- 
lookin China and Japan. The Leader made the Story of 
Buddha vibrant to their souls. They read the then newly-pub- 
lished book of the Mahiyana school. They became adepts in 
fte Hinayana school also. They steeped their thought likewise 
in the then newly-published Prajndpdramitd, and the desire to 
become Arkais stole upon them. For days and days this went 
on until the followers of Ramakrishna were as so many 
yellow-robed Sramanas, crying out, “Om Namo Bhagavate 
Buddhiya !” ^ 


^And then the balances of thought would swing in 

otte j„eas„remel.t,, Th= Leader would then, o„t of 

^ uddhism, and the subject for days would be the historical 
import of the Hindu Incarnations and Bhaktas and Acharyas 

SmL^rf-r’ Kabir. Tulsidas^ 

I^of the Lord would pass through the minds of the 
mtmks m kaleidoscopic succession, and they would see the 
histone blending of them all into the gradual conformation 

S^antSiaLf ?h consolidation of the 

Sanitana Dbarma., They were made aware, through Horen's. 
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illuminating methods of treatment, of the tendency to uni- 
'fication of which Hinduism had always been possessed and 
which has been exemplified in the vision of '‘Hari-Hara” or 
the oneness of Niriyana and Mah^deva. And he pointed 
‘Out to them the underlying purpose which led the genius of 
Sankara to encourage Shaivaism and preach the Advaita 
Vedanta whilst still substantiating aeon-old Hindu traditions 
^and composing glowing rhapsodies to the Mother as well as 
to Vishnu. He introduced them into the vision of the ancient 
Aryan Rishis, whose lives and thought were the fulfilment, and 
not the denial, of all the parts and phases of the Dharma, until 
they would be maddened with enthusiasm. But Hinduism was 
not to be their limitation ; they must acquire the universal per 
spective. They must know the Dharma of those whom ortho- 
-doxy called “Mlechchhas”, and so crossing the Kalapani of 
bigotry, they became aware of the greatness of the Mlechchhas. 

Thus they would wander to .Bethlehem, through the im- 
aginative expansion of their leader’s mind, crossing time and 
-geographical distances and reach the hills of Judaea. And they 
would seethe Star of the East, the Birth of the Saviour, and to 
them the Angels would announce, as to the simple shepherds, 
in a ^Gloria in Excelsis” the Coming of the Lord Jesus as a 
Babe. And they would prostrate themselves with the shep- 
herds and the Wise Men* of the East, offering with them 
the gold and frankincense and myrrh of their hearts unto 
Him. . They would see Him teaching in the Temple, perform- 
ing His First Miracle, living with Him iri the Silence into 
which He often retired. They would associate with Peter 
‘-and James and John, and hear Jesus teach and preach, and 
witness the moment when He made Peter the rock on which 
to build His church. And here they would pause,, reflecting 
how similar was the case with their own Lord and the chief 
“disciple who was now speaking unto them. Then they would 
he present in spirit at the Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Lord’s Supper, the Agony in the Garden, the Scourging 
and Crowning with Thorns; the Crucifixion,— and the Resur- 
rection. Often Bafanagore became, as it were, a Heavenly 
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Jerusalem and Christ would be as though present amongst 
them. And they would see the human side of the New 
Testament, almost recognising the figures as they moved and 
spoke with the Lord in those ancient days. 

So great was the Swami's veneration for Jesus that, when 
once in his later days, he was asked to bless the picture of 
the Sistine Madonna which some one had brought to him foir 
that purpose, he touched the Feet of the Child instead. And 
on another occasion when a Western lady-disciple questioned^ 
him about his believing in the personal worship of Avatiras* 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Had I lived in Palestine, in the days of Jesus- 
cf Nazareth, I would have washed His Feet, not with my 
tears, but with my heart’s blood !” 

Days would pass in dwelling on the ideals of Christ and 
then from Jerusalem they would be transported to Dakshine- 
swar, and the Personality of Sri Ramakrishna would, loom in 
their souls as a Great Light. And Norendra would speak, now 
with tears, now with joy, of the Master, and the monks would’ 
reflect his emotions until the whole monastery was afire with 
passionate love for the Master. Those were wonderful days I. 

On one occasion, they kept Good Friday. They fasted; 
the whole day and prayed, allowing themselves only some 
grapes for nourishment. During their hours of meditation 
a Salvation Army man chanced to come, calling upon them 
in the Name of Jesus. The whole monastery eagerly gathered 
round him, saying, “Tell us all about Good Friday!” He- 
seemed puzzled. He said, “I know the story of the- 
Crucifixion, but nothing about Good Friday. . We only keep 
two festivals, one being Christmas Day and another the birth- 
day of General Booth. The monks fell from ecstasy to im- 
patience. They took the man’s Bible from him and chased him 
forth with the remark, “How strange 1 You know nothing of 
the Day of the Lord’s Crucifixion !” Then one monk, taking 
: compassion upon the unfortunate man, called him back, gaver 
him food and returned his Bible to him. Bewildered, the 
man left the monastery, saying, “What manner of men are: 
these ! Who are they ! They seem like followers of Jesus !” 
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At other times, Norendra would relate to them the life of 
Saint Francis of Assisi or Saint Ignatius of Loyola and the 
founding of the Franciscan and the Jesuitic Orders, and would 
initiate them into the passionate spiritual forms upon which 
the structures of these Orders were founded. Many, many 
times they would sit together, swaying themselves to and 
fro to the terrible music of Saint Francis’ words, “Welcome 
Sister Death ! Welcome, welcome Sister Death !■’ until death 
lost all its terrors and the monks would see its shadows as 
great rays of light, and Yama, the King of Death, would 
become transformed into one of the Effulgent Forms of 
Nir^yana Himself. At another time, the Leader would 
imbue them with the “Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a 
Kempis. They became so saturated with the message of this 
scripture that with the Christian mystic they would exclaim^ 
“Silence all ye teachers ! And silence^ ye prophets ! Speak 
Thou alone, O Lord, unto my soul !” The “Imitation” was 
a favourite book with the Order at this time. It was super- 
seded eventually by that paragon of Indian Gospels, the 
Bhagavad-Gita. The monks revelled in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
soaring on its contents to the farthest heights of the spiritual 
regions. Not satisfied with having the fruits of these two 
wondrous books themselves, they begged sufficient funds to 
circulate some hundreds of copies of them amongst the 
people, making them equally the possessors of their own 
spiritual treasures. 

And many times, again, it was all stillness at the 
monastery, and perhaps the only voice to be heard in the 
garden and the evening quiet was the musical voice of the 
chief disciple. Whilst the others meditated in the chapel or 
upon the Ganges side, he would be seen wandering through 
the evening shadows singing in various tones, “Mother 1 
Mother ! Brahmamayi !” and then,- perhaps, from singing he 
would plunge into the Inner Silence, beneath the spreading 
branches of the fiilva tree. 
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t - Indeed, those were memorable days at the Baranagore 
Math. ' In the reading of the story one is brought back, as it 
were, to the time of Saint Francis of Assisi and his disciples. 
If was all burning ecstasy and- tremendous asceticism, It 
was the fe-kindling and re-quickening of the great spiritual 
Flame which burned at Dakshineswar as the Effulgent 
Enlightenment of many souls. Poverty and blessedness 
intermingled in a strange beauty and loveliness, and it was 
tru'e of the monks thaf they lived not by bread alone. There 
was oftentimfis a great scarcity of food even, but they were 
upheld by the stimulating consciousness of the Divine Glory 
and by the power of meditation and of prayer. They were 
bathed in the waters of spiritual wisdom, arid to them the 
presence of Sri Ramakrishna was a living fact^ And Norett, 
gurubhais called him, was the compelling guide; -the 
Leader in it all. ■ He set their souls on fire with the memoiy 
of the Master’s words. He surcharged their souls with 
ecstasy in the narration of the Master’s Message. And the 
practice of austerities took up the whole time of the monks. 
They were in right earnest for the reah'sation of God., 
They were consumed with the longing to see God. Whether 
the? body went was of little consequence. And the Leader 
would say, “Even if death comes, — ^what of : that ! Are we 
not even wishing death to come and relieve US of the pain of 
separation from the Lord I” . - 

' . The monks of Sri Ramakrishna were in these days 
greatly averse to preaching. Their ideal was the silent reali-' 
^^on of God',- first arid; foremost, and after, that, if need be„ 
silent preaching without the consciousness of doing it, eyett 
as the Master had done. Norendra himself deepened this 
idea among his He constantly insisted that 
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4)efore One preachfes one must be fit* to preach, and that their 
vpresent conceirn was ‘‘Man-making” and ‘‘Realisation.” But 
r Ut times the Spirit of the Preacher would come upon him. 
fiThen the Reader would say, “Every one is preaching, but 
.^hat they do unconsciously T will do consciously. Aye^ 
fOyen if you, my brother-monks, stand in my way, I will go 
I-and preaOh - amohg the pariahs in the lowest slums ” Again 
he would say, “Preaching means expression^ And then;he 
^referred to the great Trailahga Swami of Benares who lay 
jptostrate.' constantly before the Image of Shiva , in silent 
^absorption, refusing even to answer questions, save rarely by 
signs or by writing a word or two, and said, “Because Trailanga 
i-Slvami remains silent and never talks with any one, do you 
.think he does ho preaching. His very silence is preachingX 
.Even the trees and plants are preaching !” Then in wonder- 
ful .words he would tell them that popular ^ story of the Saint 
^ho when accosted by a king as to the Nature and the Name 
of ;God remained silent, until finally the monarch pressing 
him, he said, “G king ! All this time I have been telling you. 
•For, is his Name !” . And the monks would theni- 

selveshepair into the solitude and stillness of the meditative 
^tate. Yes, Vivekananda was to preach and in 

'sbuhstirring eloquence that which hitherto the saints had 
done in Silence. In Baranagore this great task commenced 
and the audience was the group of monks and devotees. He 
preached to them until their hearts longed for realisation, 
because of tthe intensity of thought and spiritual feeling. ' 
The Swami was always a man of many moods and 
diverse ways of thinking. Now he will be a Bhakta of 
Bhaktas, now a Jn^ni of Jnanis. - Now he would speak to his 
'brbther-monks, or’ to some lay disciple, prostrating to them 
in his heart, “Cati' you tell me how humility comes ! Can 
you tell me how I can get rid df this ego and ahamkdraT 
And the monks and devotees would reprove him mildly for 
hi& humility, by reminding him of what Sri Ramakrishna had 
predicted concerning him and by saying, “Mahirij, your ego 
is of and for God. He has kept this ego in you for His Own 
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good purposes. His object is that you shall work.*^ Then 
he would rise beyond humility and beyond all sense of' 
dependence into the Highest Advaita consciousness and atll 
would repeat with him, ^Aham Brahmasmi f^' I am 
Brahman ! ^\Sachckidanandarupa Shivoham i am Exis- 
tence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute !** And 
at the very next moment the Swami would remark, affected 
by a different mood, “Through immeasurable pain and suffer- 
ing I am what I am now. I believe that without pain and 
suffering, resignation and absolute dependence upon God 
are not possible.” Then he and the Brothers would practise 
austerities all the more. In Baranagore, always, the balance 
of the spiritual scales varied between the fervour of Bhakti' 
and the insight of Jninam, between the tasting of the sweet- 
ness of the Lord and the practising of becoming That itself. 
Sometimes the prayer would be that of the Sage Prahlad, “O 
Lord, that deathless attachment which the worldly-minded' 
have for the fleeting objects of the senses, — as I keep medita- 
ting on Thee— may not that same intensity of love for- 
Thee slip away from my heart !” At other times the effort 
would be to realise the very foundation-ground and substance- 
of the soul itself as one with the Lord. And this was divine- 
ly consistent, for, are not the Lover and the Beloved made- 
One in the ecstasy of Bhakti Verily, the Bhakta in Bhakti 
must be merged ; the Bhakta and the Lord must be Gne in 
the Light of the realisation of Jn^nam beyond the ignorance- 
and darkness of the world.” So Sri Ramakrishna Himself 
had taught and realised, and He was their Ideal. 

The spiritual condition at Baranagore was wonderful in 
these days. Those who came to the monastery marvelled 
at the austerities of him who became the Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and of his brother-monks. And they say of them,, 
even now, “It is impossible for men to bear such rigorous 
hUrdsfaips and and practise such tapasyd as they used to do. 
at this period/^ And yet they were never altogether satis- 
fied with their ascetic spiritual practices, and in thein 
sorrow in not realising God they would sigh, “O how 
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wonderful were the vairagyam and the vydkulatdyOt intense, 
longing for God, which Sri Ramakrishna had ] And w#b 
cannot even do one-sixteenth part of what he taught ! How 
miserable is our state ! O we are utterly worthless 1” Iri 
very , truth the soul of the ' Leader, above all, was so ^ 
full of fire and austerity that he deemed even the hardest 
forms of asceticism as nothing. It would seem, .in such 
moments, as if his very body would burst, giving way at the 
tremendohs onrush of his yearning and sincerity. Often he 
would sit in meditation in the early evening, and the whole - 
night long he would remain motionless, absorbed in spiritual 
thought. The monks would not dare approach him in these 
hours. Possibly when the sun was in the eastern sky, he 
would arise, his eyes red with the strain of concentration and ’ 
a strange atmosphere of blessedness about him. And the 
other monks would follow him in this ; and though they led 
such an intense life of spirituality yet they would lament with 
him, “O we are not doing enough to realise God 1” 

The great Nag Mah§.shaya came occasionally. He was - 
that disciple of the Master who threw his medicine chest into 
the Ganges, giving up the medical profession, the only means 
of his living, when he heard Sri Ramakrishna say, “The mind 
which is always thinking of disease and is couped up within 
the apothecary’s phials, cannot see God.” What renunciation t ’ 
What self-surrender ! It was he who insisted on looking upon 
the chief disciple of the Master as Shiva Himself embodied, 
and regarded the monastery as the most holy temple of Kashi 
Vishvanath ! 

Nag Mah^shaya lived in a low tiled hut near the banks of 
the Ganges, in the Kumartoli section of Calcutta. After the- 
passing of the Master, an intense yearning for Realisation 
came Upon him and he spent days and nights in weeping 
for the Beatific Vision 'of God. Indeed he was like a - 
madman. He would eat nothing. Sometimes a friend 
would force him to eat. Otherwise, so great was his 
intensity and agony of spiritual desire that he forgot the ' 
body and all physical requirements. The monks of the 
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Barah^ore Math heard of the condition of Nig Mahishaya, 
and the Leader himself went from the monastery to visit 
the shrine of Nig Mahashaya, for verily was it a shrine and he 
the Saint therein. The Leader hid heard that for four or five 
days the great devotee had eaten nothing in spite of the en- 
treaties of his friends. When he with the Monks Turiyananda 
and Akhandananda came to the hut they found Nag Mahi- 
shaya lying under the cover of a quilt, writhing in agony for 
God, like one suffering from a paroxysm of high fever. The 
‘Leader said, ‘‘Dear Nig Mahishaya, we are to-day your 
•atitMsy your guests. We have come to beg food of you;'! His 
intention in thus speaking was, that the host after, offering 
the food to the Lord and serving it to them would have to 
partake of something as Prasad at least. At once Nig Mahi- 
"shaya was up, crying out that he was glad to be of service 
' to the sons of the Master. He ran to the bazaar, purchased 
the necessary articles and himself prepared the food. The meal 
was ready, and the Swami and his guruMdzs partook of a 
■sumptuous feast, wisely laying aside a sufficient quantity for 
their host as they could not prevail upon ' him to eat with 
them. Following upon the nieal the: Swami requested Nig 
Mahishaya to come and eat. He pressed him ; he insisted, 
but all to no purpose ; and Nag -Mahashaya seeing the 
determination of the monks to make him eat, took up the 
•earthen jar containing the cooked rice and struck his head 
forcibly with :it, so that the jar fell broken to the ground, 
whilst the Saint repeatedly cried out with violent emotion, 
“Eh ! Shall I give food to this wretched body by which God 
is not realised !" Therewith he began to throw the sweets and 
Other things upon the ground. Wonderful was Nig Mahi- 
shaya ! Seeing this divine madness of the devotee, Swamiji 
could with great difficulty restrain ' his tears. He succeeded, 
however, after long’ persuasion and repeated assurance of 
•God's mercy to him^ to make him eat something. . ^ 

And there were times when the Leader himself would 
tweep, crying out, “O what are all my realisations ! I have sfeen 
the Manfmm in letters of gold and shining with: effuigehce ! 
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How iiiany times have J not seen the Forms of Mother Kali and, 
those.ot the Personal God ! But, O where, O where is Peace! 
l am dissatisfied with everything. It all seems so distasteful 
to me, even talking to devotees 1 I want the highest bliss of 
Sachchidanandam I It seems there is no such thing as God. 
Let me starve to death and see if I cannot,, plunge into the 
Beyond, beyond all limitations of Name and Form!*’ Was this , 
the memory of that august moment in Cossipur when he had 
realised the Very. Highest, in the Nirvikalpa Samidhi ! No 
wonder he was dissatisfied with Forms. Had he not seen the- 
Formless 1 It is no wonder that the monks loved ^and adored, 
him ! One of the Bhaktas seeing him at the Math wrote in his. 
diary : “To-day Norendra has put on a new gerrua cloth. How 
fascinating he appears ! His face is full of the fire of Wisdom, , 
and yet behold how it is mellowed with Divine Love ! Blesisedr 
are these monks who are thinking day and night of God !” 

. Such was the atmosphere of saintship and beatitude- 
about them 1 Nig Mahishaya, indeed, spoke for all the rest 
when he said, referring to the Leader, have understood' 
him too little to speak of him to others. I am as a poor 
sudr a, hut I believe what the Master said of him is true, that 
in any other age hardly ever has such a great power taken, 
human form! If he wishes he can .make anyone free!’’ 
Arid he spoke of the monks in such terms as, “He who 
thinks of Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples . as ordinary men. 
entertains a brute idea.” When he visited the Math the 
Swarni would have ta force him to sit down and have his. 
meal with them, for,: in his great humility, he would shrink- 
from doing so. And Nag Mahlshaya would cry out, “Why 
give food to this body which has not realised God !” 

. The spirit of true Sannyas was upon all. And the Leader 
would say in protest to a householder’s argument, “VS/hat L 
Even if we do not see God, shall we return to the refuse of 
. the senses ? Shall we degrade our higher nature ? No matter 
what comes, let us. live for the Ideal ! Let the body go ! Let 
everything go ! Are; we not the Children of Sri Ramakrishn a ?” 

The monks had v.great: fesp^ for the lay disciples of 
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the Lord. And the Swami Vivekananda himself said, 
referring to N^g Mahashaya, "‘Our whole, life is spent in 
searching “for that Honey which is Truth! You, N4g 
Mah^lshaya, are blessed, since, you are a Bee sucking that 
Sweet Honey all the time T Turning to the disciples he 
addedi “He is a true son of Sri Ramakrishna. He has 
truly realised Him !” And in the latter part of his life when 
he visited Dacca and saw the house of this great saint, who 
had passed away two years before, the Swami Vivekananda 
said, “Those who have served Nig Mahashaya with devotion 
need no mojre sadkana, I have travelled all over the world 
but have not come across another saint like Nig Mahishaya ! 
I have known him for twenty-five years, but have not marked 
any ebb and flow in his devotions. Saturated with one uni-, 
form trend of feeling, with his heart ever fixed in prayer to 
• God, calm and unmoved in’ adversity and physical sufferings, 
he is an object-lesson of how to live in the world the un- 
worldly life ! O what a wonderful faith, what a longing for 
Realisation’ he had !” 

The monks drew insf)iration, each from the other. The. 
"Swami Vivekananda recalling these blessed days to a (Mst- 
dple, many years later, said, ‘^O ! What a steadfastness to the 
Ideal do we ever find in Soshi r Soshi was our house-mother. 
It was he who managed all about our food by begging. O we 
used to get up at three o’clock in the morning. Then all of 
us, some’ after bath, others without it, would go to the 
Worship-room and be lost in Japam and in meditation ! 
Times were when the meditation practices continued up to 
four or five o’clock in the morning, or to four or five o’clock 
in the evening. Soshi would wait with our dinners ready, oi 
sometimes by sheer force drag us out of our meditation. Who 
cared then if the world existed or not!” And the Leader 
would alternately praise the ecstasy of one or the faith of 
another, the Bhakti of one or the virtues of another, often 
-calling Rakhal a mountain of spirituality. Thus it was that 
the Saints lived, for whatever the world may think or say 
these men were Saints, and their Vision was ever in God I 
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; There is nothing greater than God; yet God Himself is 
the devotee of His Devotees ; and what wondrous devotees 
were these monks, these Sons of Sri Ramakrishna ! What a 
lion amongst monks was the Leader, — the Noren of Dakshi- 
•neswar days. And the Baranagore monastery, — what worlds 
•of spirituality and suprerhe insight does it call forth in the 
memory ! Verily, to the large number of devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna and the Swami Vivekananda the word “Bara- 
magore” is synonymous with “spiritual Sad hana”. If the 
Garden of Dakshineswar was literally saturated with the 
Diving. Presence and the blessedness thereof, the monastery 
of Baranagore was none the less so, for in those days these 
young spiritual heroes who had sat at the' Feet of Sri- 
Ramakrishna, developed the greatest strength and holiness 
-eaeh was capable of. These trained spiritual lions, had 
. -about them an air of defiance of the universe itself, so pro- 
minent in the saints of all ages, so that those who came with- 
in the ' sphere of their influence were caught up in their 
spirit of God-intoxication. Here were these young men 
whom Sri. Ramakrishna had made his very own, each one 
^representing a phase, in the degree of manifestation, of the 
Master himself, undergoing with the delight of children the 
most austere of ascetic practices, calling on the name of the 
Lord until their voices gave way and they sank into the state 
•of meditation. 

Indeed, the very atmosphere of the monastery was vibrant 
with spiritual consciousness. It seemed as if even the trees, 
the grass,, the birds, and the lights of day and the shadows of 
night had taken up the threnody of their burning renun- 
ciation and vairdgyam ! The world had no meaning for 
the monks. They had brought the Highest Freedom of the 
Highest Spheres down to the earthly plane. They were 
-aware only of God ; and in those days there was lighted a 
certain fire which nothing has as yet extinguished ; nor can 
it ever he extinguished, because it is the Fire of the Spirit ; 
^and it has swept with hurricane force across the land, spread- 
ing the Gospel of Ramakrishna. And the monks were as so 
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many leaping tongues of that Fite:; and, the most soaring- 
flame was the soul of the chief disciple of the ^ Master. He;; 
was the centre and the heart of all this: is,piritual fervour.;/.- 
Verily, saints are the true heroes 1 ? ' * ■ ■ ' * *' 

And in those days every one w:as' filled with the Spirit ofl. 
the Master. There was not a day in which his Personalityi' 
was not most realistically .felt. And for. these men there was^ i 
neither day nor night, there were neither hours nor moments^ i 
—for they dwelt in Sublime Beatitude. And; those .who^ 
came as visitors to the monastery were struck with wondefe ' 
“Who are these men ?” they asked, “Their eyes are. aflamei.; 
They scan like madmen !”—^and indeed, they were madi: 
mad after God. And all sorts of spiritual experiences were , 
theirs. Some sat motionless for hours plunged in meditatidnt' 
whilst others sang themselves into devotional rapture untik 
the body sank from sheer exhaustion. The; Leader, whd-i 
was to shake the world with the spiritual power he possessed^ ; 
threw his whole heart into Sadhanas and stirred the souls! 
of his brother-monks to ecstasy. It seemed oftentimes as ifc 
the monks would burst all bonds and casting off theirlbcKlies^ 
like disused garments, rise into the Sphere, which Rama-^ 
krishna had attained. In those days life and death were 
really one and the same to them. What mattered death & 
Some of the monks would spend the nights in burning-ghats 
watching the devouring flames of death lick up the stiffened 
corpse, until they rose on the wings of meditation upon 
death into the glorious awareness, of the indestructible. And/ 
others would make vows unto themselves to /orce vision and? 
insight Others again would tell their beads the whole day. 
and the whole night long, whilst others sat night after night 
before a great dhuni' determined to know Reality. Day 
after day this state of things continued, and whenever the- 
LeJKler found guruihdis practising too severe austerities 
and Sadhanas, he would burst out saying, “Do you think you 
are all going to be Ramakrishna Paramahamsas.?; That 
will never be. Ramakrishna Paramabamsa is bom ; once in- 
the world !" or he would say, “Have you forgotten the Master’s- 
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parable of the ant and the mountain of sugar ? You are as so 
many ants/and God the mountain of sugar. One grain of sugar 
is enough for you, and you are thinking like the ant to carry 
away the whole mountain !” 

The Master enthroned in a tabernacle in the Math, was 
the Living Presence, ever ready to receive His Children. He 
was worshipped daily, and the bkajana before him was soul- 
stirring. The usual liturgy was celebrated, mantrams were 
recited, lights waved^ incense burned, the conch-shells blown 
and gongs beaten in joyous adoration. And in the twilight 
hburs of early evening the chant arose, the monks uniting 
their voices in prayer and praise. As Shiva, the God of 
monks, was one of their Ideals, they would chant before 
the Image of Sri Ramakrishna at the time of dratrika^ or 
evening service, a certain' uplifting and soul-inspiring verse, 
as it is dramatically chanted in the Eternal City of 
Benares, during the dratrika \w the temple of Vishwanath, 
the Lord of the universe, whilst the priests sit round the 
Sacred Image, — 

‘‘Jaya Shiva Omkara ! Bhaja Shiva Omkara ! 

Brahm4, Vishnu, Sadashiva ! Hara ! Hara ! Shiva Maha- 
deva!” 

And in the rapture of the moment he who became the 
apostle of Hinduism and the foremost figure at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, sitting in meditation posture, would 
often lose himself in the Vision of Shiva-Brahman. 

Sri Ramakrishna was treated as though he were physi- 
cally present and was offered food, the purest and the choicest 
that the monks could procure,— though because of their 
poverty they could not spare more than a few pice a day. 
Still devotion sustained them; and there was one who 
walked amongst them and encouraged them constantly to 
the vision of the Highest,— he who had been the chief disciple 
and was now prince of monks amongst them. - v . : 

* But in truth there was no distinction made as of one 
being greater or lesser than another. They were all equally 
Inhabitants of anothef world than, this,— the world * of -the 
4 
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monastic consciousness. All laboured side by side in per- 
forming the duties of the monastery; and of all, in this 
respect, the Swami Ramakrishnananda was the head and 
heart. As the Swami Vivekananda afterwards spoke of him, 
^^He was the main pillar of the Math, Without him the 
monastery would have been impossible.” Indeed, he it 
was who remained in constant spiritual attendance upon 
the Master, even when the spirit of Shiva, the spirit of 
the wandering Sanny^sin came upon the rest. And he 
it was who was puj dr i and the “mother” of the 

Math ; he was the self-constituted guardian of the rest in 
practical matters, literally ^‘routing them out” of meditation 
and ecstasy to attend to the ordinary duties and needs of 
life. Though he was himself possessed of prayer and 
insight to the fulness of the heart, he made himself remember 
their wants. And he would ‘^drive” them to their bath or 
to their scanty meal. Visitors poured in 5 the lay disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna came whenever opportunity allowed. “To 
get away from the world and be with the household of their 
Master,” as they said. And there would be Sankirtana and 
dancing in the name of the Lord the whole day long, or the 
hours would speed by in inspiring talks, and in the narrative 
of the lives of the Blessed Ones. And their souls were lifted 
up to the Highest Heaven, and they revelled in the conscious- 
ness of purity and freedom, being buoyed up with hope and 
faith in the Master, to whom they had given their hearts and 
souls. Aye, if the monks were to become enraged at the 
drifting of circumstances or at what seemed to them the 
meagre results of spiritual efforts, they became enraged with 
the Master Himself, even as children are wroth with their 
mother. Verily, unless one. becomes even as a child he shall 
not enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Long discussions were often held, the monks dividing 
themselves into two parties and arguing alternately the 
merits of some spiritual truth. And from intellectual discus- 
sions their souls would comprehend the parallel aspect of all 
truth,— one truth iipni plying the other, one aspect of reality 
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necessarily showing the vision of all others. And perceiving 
the unity of all truth, they wtould sing sometimes that stanza 
which epitomises the One All-comprehensive Truth and 
which Sri Ramakrishna often quoted, “Brahma Satyamjagan- 
miithyd ; Jiva Bramhaiva ndparah" which means, “Verily 
Brahman is Real and the world unreal. And the soul itself 
is in no wise different from Brahman.” Thereupon, perhaps, 
they would chant the Nirvana Shatkam’ or the six stanzas on 
Nirvana, all crying out, “Shivoham ! Shivoham !” 

O the memory of those blessed days of ecstasy ! This was the 
foundation-ground of all that which has since come in the 
"way of Siva and and Sev4, — meditation upon God and service 
unto men, — this and the spirit of Dakshineswar. This was the 
•Great Epoch, steeped in radiant, spiritual, sonant light, in the 
life of the Swami Vivekananda. Baranagore was a continu- 
ation of ’Bakshiaes'ffs.x and the Master was there too, as his 
Presence was felt and sensed there more than ever ; and the. 
Leader with his Brothers, afresh from the experience of Dak- 
shineswar and Cossipur, lived the same life, thought the same 
great thoughts and was conscious in the same fervent manner 
of the Reality That Is. Does one desire to understand 
Vivekananda, let him see the man through the perspective of 
the monastery of Baranagore, where the Swami fulfilled the 
-prophecy of Kedar, a devotee, who had told him in the time of 
Sri Ramakrishna when he argued against the idea of the Person- 
al God, “Now you are all intellectual, you are all Advaita ; but 
the time will come when in spite of your Advaita you will liter- 
ally roll on the ground with Blessedness at the very Name of 
•God !” Yes, so it was with the Swami now. His soul was on fire, 
his heart would beat faster at the Name of God; he prayed, 
he sang, he wept, he laughed, he danced in ecstasy. And again 
at other times he would rise to the full spiritual consciousness 
■of the Advaita, sojourning on the mountain heights of Jnanam 
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THE PARIVRAJAKA TENDENCY. 

Thus the monks lived their life, succeeding the Master's 
Nirvana, in the glory of the soul, in the rhapsodies of insight^ 
in holiness and in ecstasy, consolidating the monastic Order 
of Ramakrishna at Baranagore. But even as the feature of the 
Order was twofold,- — that of an itineraht monkhood insisting 
on personal freedom, and that of the monkhood bound' by a 
common love to the Master and organised by the inspira- 
tion of a divine life with a mission to fulfill,— so there is 
respectively seen two varying streams of tendency in the 
personality of each member, and in the Leader these were 
emphasised particularly. Though they were all united into- 
a Brotherhood, the Indian ideals of Sannyis pressed in 
upon them in various ways, and there were times when 
it seemed the Sadhu tendency would force them out inter 
the highroads of isolated Sannyasin life. If the above men- 
tioned twofold feature is kept in mind, it is readily seen that 
the Order was at all times consistent, for there was always a 
group which remained at Baranagore, representing the 
Ramakrishna Brotherhood, even when most of the monks: 
influenced by a religious restlessness were abroad in distant 
provinces. And up to the present day is this the case. The 
Eastern and Western ideals in monasticism were not to be- 
made subservient to each other; they were to grow simultane- 
ously as two blossoms on the one spiritual stem. The compact 
nature of an organisation must be kept intact; the life of the 
farwrajoka must also be kept intact. Those who chose 
could remain as long as they desired in the monastery; those 
who chose, were at liberty to leave it, even as the fancy 
moved them. Some monks were permanently at the 
monastery for several years, whilst others were away, 
wandering almost constantly. And from the year 1891,, 
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Cor nearly seven years ^the Leader himself, was absent. 
When he became the parivrdjaka^h.^ was buried in forgotten- 
ness ; none of his Brothers knew his whereabouts, though 
often they made efforts to find him out. But since the pass- 
-ing of Sri Ramakrishna for about four years he was, on and 
off, with his gurubhdis^ either at Baranagore, or in the com- 
pany of one or more of them on various pilgrimages, and 
only for short periods by himself. Then in the beginning of 
the year 1891 he broke free from his brother-monks, leaving 
them finally at Delhi and wandering throughout the whole 
extent of Hindusthan. When by themselves, the monks com- 
municated with the monastery, or did not, just as they pleased. 
-In thus embodying the two ideals of Eastern and Western 
monasticism, the Order of Ramakrishna has proved itself to 
be one of the most unique institutions, not only in India, but 
jn the history of monasticism as a whole in any country, or 
in any age. 

The tendency to pilgrimage was manifested even from 
the beginning, for several of the monks, as soon as the 
Master had departed, accompanied the Holy Mother to 
Brindaban, where they made a stay of several months. In- 
deed, Yogananda remained there for well nigh one entire year, 
being absent, even as La too, at the time of the visit to the 
village of Antpur. The first incident of actuah'breaking away” 
from the monastery occurred some several months after the 
Master’s Nirvana, following close upon the founding of the 
Order. The monk Sarada, who became the Swami Triguna- 
tita, left the monastery one day abruptly, saying to his 
Brother that he was “going away somewhere,” and confiding 
his plans to none. The Leader who had been to Calcutta for 
the day, hearing of this on his return, became greatly agitat- 
ed, because he knew that the young monk had no experience 
of the world and would be likely to meet with some serious 
misfortune, or he might foolishly expose himself to too great 
xisk in his zeal for asceticism. The Leader addressing 
Rakhal “Raja,” who even in these early days was , recognised 
by him as his successor, -said, “Why did you let him go ? 
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Now, see here, what a terrible fix l am in 1 This is another 
Samsara of Maya I have created for myself. This boy 
makes me exceedingly anxious.'' Indeed, the Leader’s heart 
had become ensnared in the net of deep attachment for his 
gurubkdis, for whom he felt himself responsible, and most of 
whom were younger than himself ; consequently Sarada's 
flight wrung his heart with pain. A note was handed to the 
Leader which the monk had left for him. It read, “I am go- 
ing to Brindaban on ‘ foot. It is dangerous for me to stay 
here. Ideas may change. Formerly I used to dream of 
home and parents. Then I saw the Form of M^yi. Twice 
I have suffered much. Indeed, twice I had to return home. 
Hence I am going away to a far-off place to avoid the danger.” 
And Raja said, “You see, for these reasons he has gone,” and 
after a pause he added, “and I myself am thinking of going on 
pilgrimage.” The Leader expostulated, stating the uselessness 
of such a course in the realising of God, but the tendency 
was at work and nothing could control it, for the Blood of the 
Race was calling to the Grand Ideals of Sanny^sin Life. 

But the Leader’s own mind was also working along the 
line of the parivrdjaka. He thought, “Well, they are mani- 
festing a desire to go out That may even mean the break- 
ing-up of the monastery. But who am I to dictate terms ? 

I may break the bondage myself some day as well. And of 
all my bondages my attachment to them is the strongest” 
And, day by day, a greater and greater restlessness made 
itself evident in the conscious mind of the Leader,— 
coming up from the deep currents of the subconscious mind. 
Thus, a:fter several months’ time he is seen filled with 
the most radical ideals of Sannyis. He would alarm 
the monks with his strenuous determination arid reveal 
the other side of his monastic genius. He would be-^ 
come a living tempest of Sannyis. Sarada’s resoluteness 
was like the small cloud on the horizon, of the Call of the 
wandering life of the Sadhu/ but the Leader became as the 
storm itself. And the monks wavered ; they too were filled 
with the same desire. Though they loved him even as theiir 
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own souls^ they could not beg him to remain, for he was but 
following the inevitable impulse of the monastic conscious- 
ness, roused by speaking of pilgrimage and the parhr&jaka 
life. Radical as he always was, possessed at one time of a 
given ideal in its most intense form, the Leader was now up 
in arms against the very idea of living together in a 
monastery. As he himself put it in his later days, “I used 
to fire them to break it up and go about the world begging. 
But on no account could I make Soshi yield. He would 
hear nothing of the kind. You must know him to be the 
backbone of our Math !” 

It was always so ; the Swami would impart certain ideas 
which would become fixed in the minds of his gurubhatSy 
whilst he himself journeyed on to other stages in the spheres 
of thought, again leaving them to absorb the new ideas he 
discovered. As the spirit of the holy wanderer grew more 
intense in the Leader, several of the Brothers were influenced 
by his eloquence ‘‘to strikeout into the Unknown Paths 
of Sadhu life.” One by one they went out, until after a time 
only a few were in the monastery under the loving care of 
Soshi, who stood unflinchingly by the relics of the Master. 
Now some would go and some would return, and others 
who had meanwhile remained would in their turn go 
away. From time to time the Leader himself would be gone^ 
wandering as a lion, seeking forgottenness, despising all 
bondage, even the sweetest, until finally he resolved to 
break asunder the last of bonds — ^that of his gurubhdis — in 
Hrishikesh, the centre of Indian monasticism. The wilderness, 
the mountain-tops, the lonely jungle paths, the forest caves — 
the vision of those possessed him and with the loftiest of im- 
pulses he left Baranagore. The monastery seemed deserted ; 
to all appearances it was so, but if one could see the fire in 
the eyes of Soshi and the little group that remained he would 
see that in spirit the whole Brotherhood was there. 

The first wanderings of the Swami were, one might say, 
in the way of “temporary absences”. He would sally forth 
on one journey or one pilgrimage after another, but would 
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for some reason or other return against his will. When- 
soever, he left his gurubh^is ,/‘it would be for good and all* 
thi-s dme/’ as he would say, but inevitably something 
would .force him back. In two instances it was the 
serious illness of certain of his brother-monks, in another 
the death of a great householder-disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
But in January 1891 he accomplished his purpose, “to be 
lost to all that he held near and dear, and wander 
staff and begging-bowl in hand, as a free Sanny^sin, 
having only his own soul for companionship.” On previous 
occasions it was different, for the monks would not let 
him go alone. He, their beloved Leader, must always 
be accompanied at least by one, if only to be near 
to serve him and give the others word concerning him. 
He would consent to this arrangement in order to allay 
their fears, but once on his wanderings, he would keep 
strict watch over the chosen gurubhdi so that he might 
not inform the others as to his whereabouts. He had his 
reasons for this strict secrecy. He desired that the monks 
should be absolutely self-reliant, and that they should feel 
that they could easily do without him. Then, too* he felt 
the burden, and he was spiritually impatient to be left alone. 
Besides, he desired to perform special penances and extreme 
tapasyd and so sought quiet and solitude away in some 
deserted spot, either adjacent to or distant from a place of 
pilgrimage. Also, he was anxious to know the whole of India 
in a. geographical and social sense, even as he already knew 
it in. a deep historical sense. Whenever he would leave the 
monastery, for some days previous he would talk to the monks 
with such earnestness and fire that they would not dare press 
him to remain. He would become irresistible, and with pain 
and resignation they would watch him pass through the 
monastery gates with such a companion as was favoured 
to accompany him. And each time they thought, “Now, it 
may be that this is the last time we shall see our Noren. 
.Perhaps now, we bid him farewell for ever.” When for -the 
first few times he returned, they m^de the -occasion a grea 
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Jestival ; and when they could get no news of him, especially 
after 1891— they hoped and prayed. 

The days of the Leader, as the wandering monk, are the 
most interesting of all. They are full of spiritual romance. 
Many, many times he changed his Sanny^sin name, so as not 
to leave any trace of himself behind. For often during his 
travels his words and spirit gathered groups of admirers about 
^him,and one friend seeing another would say, ‘^Come! There is 
a wonderful Sadhu who has just arrived. You must see him.” 
-And those who saw him would tell numerous others, or would 
write to their friends in places which the Swami might visit so 
'that the news of his advent preceded him. Therefore, to avoid 
further attention and fame he would suddenly leave the place to 
which he had just come, changing his name and thus keeping 
'Others from following his track. Some oihis gurubhdis travell- 
ing in the same province as he, would hear of ^'a great Sadhu, 
a^Mahatma,” and from the description given of him, they knew 
that it was none other than he, and they would immediately 
travel in pursuit, “chasing him from place to place” to use 
their own expression. But never, save in two instances, did 
they meet him, and then too he sent them forth,even threaten- 
ing them if they followed him, — for he was determined to be left 
alone. As the parivr&jaka, the Leader would force asceticism 
upon himself, many times concealing his great learning and 
his knowledge of the English language in order to appear as 
an ordinary Sadhu. There were times when he took the vow 
to ask for nothing, but wait always for food and drink till they 
were offered. He told someone that the longest time he had ever 
gone without any. food, under this austerity, was for five days. 
Many times his habitation was a jungle, or a ruined dharmasala 
hy the wayside. Many times he was alone under the stari'y 
skies, or on foot in scorching heat, or in the rain, always 
thinking infinite thoughts and dreaming wondrous .dreams. 
One can even see him now, as by himself, or with a Brother, 
entering a city or a village, begging his food from door to 
door, calling, “Narayana Hari!” In these travels, when alone, 
tie took the vow of not touching money, and all manner of 
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fortune overtook him, sometimes good, sometimes bad, but he* 
was always indifferent to either. Sometimes at the earnest 
entreaty of a devotee he would avail himself of a ticket to- 
travel by the train ; at other times he would walk afoot. 
But at all times his thoughts were of the highest and his soul 
in communion with the Lord. 

His very appearance^as a wandering monk was, in itself,, 
remarkable. It was regal, — -his whole body, a manifestation 
of grace ; his luminous eyes and imperious personality, and 
a certain unmistakable mark of greatness he had with 
him, made him conspicuous wherever he went.. Staff and 
kamandalu in hand, a copy of the Gita and The Imitation of 
Christ in his possession, and a Gerrua cloth and Alkhalla for 
clothing, he journeyed on in silence, always in joyous light- 
heartedness. These were the most glorious moments in the 
life of the Swami Vivekananda when, to use his own words, he 

“Lived in mountain-caves, on cremation grounds, 

By the Ganges and other sacred streams: 

And how many days have been passed on alms ! 

“Friendless, clad in rags, with no possession, 

Feeding from door to door on what chance would bring t 
The frame broken under tapasyS's wdght !. 


LXIII 


THE ITINERANT MONK. 

With the exception of several unimportant journeys, more- 
in the nature of “excursions” from the monastery, the Leader 
did not leave Baranagore until the year 1888 was well on the 
way. He had paid flying visits to Vaidyanath, Shimultola, 
and for the second time to Antpiir, whither he had gone after 
the earnest solicitation of those who loved him and who 
felt that he needed a short rest from the strenuous life of the 
monastery and a change from its environment. 

Sarada’s sudden flight had not upset him long, for the- 
absent monk soon returned, fearing lest he might cause too 
much anxiety to his brother-monks by a prolonged absence,. 
What troubled the Leader most was the parivrdjaka ten- 
dency which many of the monks had exhibited, more or less.. 
True, he had himself thundered in the ears of the monks, that 
after all it would be best ‘^to be thrown out” into the uncertain, 
fortune of the life of a wandering Sannyasin ; but in this 
respect, in spite of his enthusiasm, there was a slight under- 
current of apprehension. But in this he dared to tempt fate 
as he did throughout his life. Then, too, Soshfs “iromclad” 
determination seemed* in his mind to be the very corner- 
stone, vast and immovable, in the spiritual sense, of the 
structure of the Order. So, in a measure he was satisfied.. 
* He made up his mind, however, not to allow himself to be too* 
much concerned about the future of the monastery. He had 
‘■decided to become the parivrdjaka ; and, having once made 
up his mind, nothing could change him. He had decided to 
accept • anything that might come as the result of his 
prolonged absence. He unburdened himself of all respon- 
sibility, even going so far as to cut all bonds with the monks 
of Sri Ramakrishna, thus making them absolutely dependent: 
on their own efforts and upon the Master. In certain hours 
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of this period he thought of himself as plain Sadhu, 
without any position and without any privilege. 

As for the monks, he said to himself in the stronger 
moments of his own resolution, “Let them have their experi- 
'Cnces. They must from the monastery and test their 

own strength. Their experiences of the new life will make 
them men, absolutely fearless and invincible, and spiritually 
independent ; thus they will become giants.” However vague 
^this thought and hope might have been in the Leader’s mind, 
it was a prophetic presentiment of what was to come. In his 
heart he felt sure of his brother-monks, and sure of the Order 
and the Mission it was to fulfil. It was however a struggle 
for him to make himself free, and the contents of his mind 
wavered between the promptings of the parivrdjaka life and 
those of his own sense of responsibility for the brotherhood. 
Eventually the former had sway, and it was good that it 
should be so, for, before the Indian monk is bound down to 
anything he is. bound to his own freedom. He freed, himself 
from the bondage of it all and the sense of having to lead. . 
.But it was after a long deliberation and a slow but firial 
determination. It took, in fact, almost a year of “being 
swayed to and fro on the tides of great uncertainty*” 
Everything tended, however, to consolidate his views, for 
even as early as October in the year after the Master’s depar- 
tture, several of the Brothers, amongst them being Sarat and 
Niranjan, were seriously planning tp go to Puri to perform 
Badhana, whilst others were speaking of making the northern 
pilgrimage to Kedar-Badri amidst the snows, whither the 
Swami Akhandananda had already gone, restless and 
impatient for the very Highest Realisation. 

There are necessarily some blanks in this immediate 
^portion of the reading of the Swami Vivekananda’s life, fpr 
Jie himself was indifferent as to the recording of his pluns 
and journeys and spoke of them afterwards vaguely, referr- 
ing to them only in a casual way. Then, too, he held, 
as do all monks, certain of his spiritual experiences during’" 
;this time as too sacred to be disclosed, even in (private. Apd 
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yet it is not as if nothing is known of him as the parivrdjakai 
The monks -who sometimes accompanied* him, and those- 
householders whom he met and initiated as lay disciples on 
his long tours throughout the land, have most faithfully 
recorded the happenings during the time he lived with them,„ 
including, in fact, even the conversations which were carried 
on. Thus one builds up a compact knowledge of his life 
from 188710 1893, from which period he himself was mostly 
in the glare of publicity and told the tale of his life by his 
constant activities. Those monks who were with him in one 
or other of his travels until the time when he entirely broke off’ 
communication with the Baranagore Math, and who have 
become, as it were, the verbal historians of their leader's life- 
were the Swamis Brahmananda, Premananda, Yogananda^ 
Turiyananda, Saradananda, Akhandananda, Niranjanananda^. 
Shivananda, Advaitananda, Trigunatita, Abhedananda, . 
Nirmalananda and Sadananda. At different times these- 
different monks were the companions of the Leader in his- 
travels in these days, but of all of them, the Swamf 
Akhandananda remained with him for the longest period at 
a time, being with him from the end of July, 1890, till the 
latter part of the autumn of the same year. 

The first definite journey on which the Leader set out from 
the Baranagore Math was when he suddenly left Calcutta for - 
ancient Kashi, also known as Benares, With only the barest 
necessities he went forth, leaving the » monks to wonder 
whither he was going. Ah, how long he had anticipated 
the- joy of visiting Benares, the most sacred stronghold 
of Hinduism for ages upon ages, — Benares, the home 
of monks, the centre of learning, the Seat of Shiva 
Himself He had pondered oftentimes over its spirit- 
ual and intellectual glories and its monastic grandeurs. 
The most sacred waters hf the Ganges, the praying 
scores of votaries, the numerous temples, the immemorial " 
atmosphere of holiness, the place where Lord Buddha and 
Sri Sankara preached — all these made a thrilling appeal ' 
to his fiery imaginatior). When from the bridge which spans 
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the river he saw the splendid sweep of the citadel-like 
embankments with their palaces and temples, he was wrapt 
in wonder and in worship. He saw also the ruins of other 
‘temples, peering above the water’s edge, giving the whole 
place an air of that sombre magnificence which lingers about 
vast historic ruins. One sees him entering the city, visiting 
the temples, bathing in the Ganges, praying and meditating 
■^on the walled embankments, interviewing monks. One sees 
him musing in the silence on the fame and greatness of the 
San^tana Dharmaand strengthened in the monastic conscious- 
ness. In this great centre of Hinduism, in this seat of learning 
and meditation, all the Glory of Hinduism shone forth for him 
and he saw the whole civilisation of India in a new light ; he 
realised that at the bottom of the sea of the Indian con- 
sciousness was the Over-Soul, and that the greatness of the 
land was in its power of reflecting the Reality, and making Its 
Surface and Depth as one. The coming and going of monks, 
the unintermittent intensity of prayer and spiritual recollecti- 
edness, the atmosphere of luminous vision and celestial bene- 
diction, the throbbing of the Indian Heart, spelled to him in 
most unmistakable language the glory of Bharatavarsha. 

One day he journeyed to the site of Sarnath, several miles 
distant from Benares, to pay his worship to Lord Buddha, who 
preached here, in the Deer Park, Dkarmachakrapravartana 
Sutra, the first of His public gospels, and “beat the drum of 
immortality in the darkness of the world.” But in that time 
the Stupa or Topa, sacred to the memory of Buddha, an,d the 
ruins of the old Buddhist monastery, were still lying covered 
by a jungled waste. And here the Swami paused long and 
thought deeply, witnessing in his mind the crumbling power 
of Time and the ephemeral character of all earthly greatness. 
And he was impressed with a certain sense of awe and spirit- 
ual joy for which he could not -account, save being in the 
place made ineffably holy many centuries ago by the Presence 
■of the Lord and of His monks. And he bowed down in 
spirit before the Lord. 

Surely, the thought of his grandfather and his grandmother 
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•came to the Swami in these days. And the thought of his 
grandmother, and her child —his own father — almost drowned 
here in very sight of the Holy City, brought various remem- 
brances to his soul. And he visited the temples of Viswanath 
and Vireshwar and many others, and a strange feeling 
of overpowering awe seized him when he remembered the 
vision of his mother long ago. But he was not to lose 
himself in such thought. He had come for prayer and 
meditation, and it was to these that he directed his 
whole attention. And he lived on mddhukart bhikskd^ 
like other Sadhus, receiving his food with them from* 
the chhatrams or establishments which "^dious devotees of 
Shiva had founded for the benefit of His Children. Often he 
dwelt on the Pauranic mythology which associates the ghats 
with the powerful deeds and great tapasyd and devotion of 
the Gods. In the evening he sat in silent meditation in the 
burning-grounds, or upon some projecting portion of the 
with his eyes gazing in the distance across the river 
and his mind abstracted from the world of sense. Or he 
would sing in soft, melodious tones the religious songs which 
he was accustomed to sing at Dakshineswar -or at Cossipur 
before his Master. Then, perchance, he would think of the 
Baranagore monastery and his heart would wonder how his 
Brothers were faring without him. And then he would 
•banish all thoughts of anxiety on their score and crying out 
with the praying and the bathing thousands, “Haral Hara ! 
Shambhu 1 Shiva ! Mahadeva !” enter into meditation upon 
Brahman. Or returning from the Ganges side, his soul 
would be carried away with ecstasy by the solemn and awe- 
inspiring worship and aratrika in the Temple of Vishwanath. 

One morning as he was walking on the road after having 
visited the temple of the Mother Durga, he was pursued by 
■a troop of monkeys and fled in haste, fearing that they might 
harm him, for they were often savage. On and on he ran in 
fear. Just when he was about to be overtaken, he heard a 
voice call out, *‘Stop 1 Always face the brute ! ” The words 
suddenly brought him to his presence of mind. He turned; 
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all- his fear was gone, and he stood as if rooted to the spot,, 
gazing full at the maddened troop of monkeys. When he; 
dared defy them-, they fled. Surprised at this sudden change 
of countenance on their part he laughed outright. In the 
close distance an old Sannyasin was trudging wearily along;- 
the- Swami looked at him and saw a fierce glory in his eyes. 
He greeted him with ‘*Om Namo Narayana V' Smiling, the 
venerable Sadhu responded with a similar greeting and 
walked on. It was his voice which had restored the Swami to 
his senses and drawn out the courage of his souL And whtn^ 
giving a lecture in America much later in his life, the Swami 
referred to this incident and pointed to the moral of thestory - 
by saying, “So face nature ! Face ignorance ! Face illusion Y 
Never fly I You remember the story of the king who saw the- 
vision of an enchanted palace, and when he spat on the- 
ground it vanished T’ 

In Benares he met numerous Pandits and Sannyisins 
while staying in the Ashrama ofDwarka Das. This gentlemarv, 
introduced him to the celebrated Pandit and Bengali writer, 
Bhudeb Mukhopadhyaya. The Swami and the Pandit held 
long conversations over the merits of respective Hindu ideals. 
Both were eloquent, and when they parted the great thinker- 
said, “Wonderful 1 So much vast experience and insight at 
such a young age ! I am sure he will be a great man f ^ Here 
in Benares he visited that Shiva Temple where the famous 
Trailanga Swami sat in silent meditation. No one knew- 
the age of the Saint, or for how long Ee had lived in that 
tdmple. Some conjectured that he must have been one 
hundred and fifty years old, some, two hundred years, while- 
others affirmed that he was even more than that. There he 
was, lost to all outward activity, eating only when any one 
fed him, all the time absorbed in deepest meditation. It 
was only in his later days that sometimes he would mentally^ 
break the meditative state to answer in writing a question. 
Which had been put to him.^ To him Sri Ramakrishna also 
went, many years before, ^and put the questioh whether Jiva; 
and Brahman were one or two separate entities. And thc^ 
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Trail anga Swami answered by sign to imply that they 
are two as long as the individual soul sees duality, but 
ultimately they are merged in one. And the Swami, standing 
before this great saint, marvelled at the depths of sadhana 
and tapasya as manifested by the Indian Sages, and bowed 
down and took the dust of that Blessed Man’s feet. 

And from Trailanga Swami he went to the celebrated 
Swami Bhaskarananda. This man was the embodiment of 
learning and sat almost nude in his Ashrama. To him the 
Swami came as on a pilgrimage, and bowed down before him^ 
as younger Sanny^sins do before their elders. A conver- 
sation arose between them, and it drifted gradually to the 
subject of the conquest of Kdma and Kdnchana, or Lust and 
Gold. This was the muldmantram of the Man of Dakshi- 
-neswar; it was the mulamantram of the Order of Sri Rama- 
krishna. And BhaskaranjLnda speaking, as it were, ex- 
cathedra, said, “No one can completely renounce Lust aqd 
'Gold !” The Swami replied, “What do you say, Sire ! There 
have been many who have done so, for this is the very 
groundwork of Sannydsin life and aspirations, And I my- 
self have at least seen one who had completely renounced 
Lust and Gold !” The great Sannyisin smiled and declared,, 
“You are but a child 1 What do you know T Seeing that the 
argument had become excitedly personal, the Swarni became 
a torrent of pointed wrath. His Guru?s life, his own aspira- 
tion, the conquest of Kdma-KdnchanUy the sine qua non of 
the highest realisation were herein attacked, and he rose to 
the occasion by his brave defence. And those who were 
with the Swami Bhaskarananda as disciples, marvelled. And 
the great Sannyasin, before whom men of weftth and position 
bowed down, marvelled also at his fire and eloquence. Here 
was one whose like he had never seen. And turning to 
those who were present he said, “This man has Saraswati 
in his throat ! His mind is like a Great Light !” But the 
Swami fumed with righteous indignation and left the place. 

These were the days of true Sanayas for the Leader- 
Many, many experiences occurred of whioh the tale will never 
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be told, for he alone knew them. A true wanderer on the 
face of the earth, he was testing himself as he never did 
before, finding joy in the freedom of the monk, studying, 
making observation of all that he saw or heard, digest- 
ing every bit of information, making all newly-acquired 
knowledge his very own. Having seen Benares, having 
caught its spirit, the pariDrdjaka tendency came on 
anew. He must be on the move. He must go elsewhere. 
'Thus one morning he left Benares, and those monks and 
householders, who had made his acquaintance and who loved 
him dearly, wondered where the Swami Vividishananda had 
gone. He had left Benares — on his way to another sacred 
city, the ancient city of Ayodhya, near the modern town 
of Fyzabad. 

And in Ayodhya he pondered long upon the contents of 
the Ramayana, building the Great Empire of the King-God 
Rama out of the materials of his imagination and his learning. 
Years ago, as a child, he had loved Rama and Sita and had 
delighted in hearing the chantings of the Ramayana. Now 
he was in Ayodhya itself! He felt that he was on holy 
ground, and the same feelings that he had in Benares also 
crept over him here. He was amidst historic interests and 
historic scenes. ‘"Who would not bear any hardships,” he 
thought, “so long as one can walk upon holy and historic 
ground.” He made the most of his stay in this sacred place, 
-even as he had done in Benares, and saturated his mind with 
the worship of Rama and listened with rapture to the singing 
of the names of Sita-Rama by the Sadhus. He begged his 
food from do^r to door, taking the Name of Rama 
with deep devotion. And when he had fulfilled the desires 
of his heart, dwelling with all love in the meditation upon 
Sita-Rama, he went on to the renowned city of Lucknow, 
where he was lost in admiration at the splendours of the late 
race of kings, the Nawabs of Oudh, and at the city’s palaces 
and mosques. Here, too, he met many wandering monks on 
the broad highroads that led from and to the city, linking it 

to great distances in different directions. From Lucknow 

§ 
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lie reached the beautiful city of Agra of Mogul memories 
and Mogul greatnesses. 

At Agra the Swami lost himself in supreme astonishment 
•at the handicraft and workmanship of Indian artisans. The 
lieauty of the Taj Mahal overpowered him. He almost wept 
with spiritual joy at its sublime perfection, and he recalled 
• ithe old, though never trite saying, “The Moguls designed 

riike Titans, but finished like jewellers.” Oftentimes during his 
^ short stay in this place of royal memories he visited the Taj, 

seeing it from all angles, in every perspective and in every 
light and, above all, through his love for India. By moon- 
light and at dawn he watched its changing beauty and also 
. 'm the later afternoon, and it spoke to him of the great powers 
and the unfathomable depths of the human soul. And this 
was a royal mausoleum, attesting to most royal love and 

■ sorrow. He said of the Taj, “Every square inch of this 
wondrous edifice is worth a whole day's patient observation 
■and it requires at least six months to make a real study of it!” 
The Great Fort at Agra also excited his historic imagination, 
fit seemed as if he saw the whole place resurrected with its 
'Emperors and brilliant courts and with all the imperial page- 
antry. It seemed as if he could see seated on the Great 
Throne the Mogul Emperors opening their Durbars. He 
saw the whole Mohammedan era unfolded before his vision 
and recognised in Akbar the Grand Man of Hindusthan. All 
‘his historic knowledge dawned upon him here in a great syn- 
thesis; and with the long flow of mental images of India’s 
-ancient fame and glory swaying his emotions, he sat down on 

I 'the roadside leading to the Fort, and the thought Intensified 

"that “That which made India great in those days still lives.’* 
■But as he left the city of Agra, he gave one parting glance 

■ at the Taj, shining in the distance as a dream in white marble; 

■ but by the riverside, near at hand, he also saw the smoke 
rise high from blazing corpses in the burning-ghat. A.nd the 

•« monk in him shuddered, and leaving aside the reveries 

of forgotten Empires in his yearning for Sri Krishna, he 
journeyed on through the-dusty highroad to Brindabara of holy 
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memories, to pour forth his devotion at the Feet of the God/ 
of Love. 

But there were many weary miles between. This did not 
daunt him, however. Exhausted, hungry and thirsty, wander- 
ing along in the heat of the day he would reach the shelter of. 
some peaceful village at dusk when the cows copi^ home. 
And in the coolness, refreshed with the offerings made by 
the simple villagers he would meditate and perform intense - 
Sadhana. Day after day was thus passed until he reached ' 
Brindaban. Before he arrived, when he was some two miles . 
distant from his destination, the Swami noticed a man: 
smoking a ckhillum of tobacco comfortably by the wayside. . 
He was weary and worn, and so he asked the man to let him - 
have a little smoke. The man almost dropped his 
with horror, for the Swami, a high-caste man, had asked him, a 
man of the lowest social status, for a smoke from his ckhillum of 
tobacco t “It would defile you. Sire ! I am a hhangi, a sweeper,’^ 
he answered. When the Swami heard this his instincts re- 
belled, and he went on his way. Hardly had he gone half-a- 
mile when the thought came throbbing in his brain, “What ! ’ 

I who believe in the Oneness of all life, I who have abandoned 
all ideas of caste and distinction to be so bound down by the ■ 
spirit of Don’t->Touchism ! Shame on me that I fell back from 
smoking the ckhillum of tobacco from his hands as soon as I 
heard he was a sweeper ! Ages of instinct !” The thought made - 
him so restless that he turned back and found the man still ■ 
seated there. He sat down beside him and said, “My son, do 
prepare me a ckhillum of tobacco.” But the man humbly ex- 
postulated, “Sire, you are a holy man ! I am an outcast !” But 
the Swami did not listen to his objections and insisted on the 
tobacco being offered to him in that very ckhillum. Being 
cheered up by the Swami and made to feel that he indeed was. 
a brother, the man did as he was asked. Joyous at heart for 
having overcome a lifelong smaskdra, the Swami satisfied ^ 
his desire and continued his journey. Speaking of Sannyas 
once to a disciple, the Swami narrated this incident and said,, 
“There is no other path of life so difficult as that of a San^ 
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Dyisin. Slip your foot ever so little and you fall from a preci- 
j pice down to the valley beneath and have your limbs broken* 
One has to examine himself every moment to see if he has 
gone beyond the reach of the ideas of caste. One has to 
practise what one preaches. This incident taught me the 
great lesson that I must never despise anyone, but think 
of all people as children of the Lord.’* 

Arriving at Brindaban, the Swami rested wheresoever he 
could find shelter, eating the food offered to Sannydsins. He 
■ recalled all the marvellous things which the Indian mind had 
said of the beautiful and divine Sri Krishna, the God-Child, 
He who led the pastoral life in the neighbouring forests, He 
who was the delight of the Gopis, dancing happily the while 
He played the flute to the fascination of His devotees. He 
called up in his mind the wondrous narrative of the birth of 
the Lord, how He frustrated the murderous intentions of His 
‘Uncle and enemy, the King Kansa, and how He became in 
time the First Nation-Maker in India, bringing to the Durbar 
of the Emperor Yudhishthira all the kings of the land, even 
the over-lord of Lanka, the present Ceylon, to pay their allegi- 
ance to the paramount throne of Indraprastha, the modern 
Delhi. He remembered how the Lord pronounced tlie 
Bhagavad-Gita to the warrior Arjuna on the battle-field bf 
Kurukshetra. And then mingling with the numerous pilgrims 
the Swami made the round of the many temples, and bowed 
low before the Images of Sri Krishna. He was lifted up in 
soul by the Spirit of Sri Krishna, whose Presence filled the 
very air. In Baranagore the Swami learned to love Sri 
Krishna more and more as he mastered the stanzas of the Gita. 
Now ^ he recalled Sri Raraakrishna’s great love for Sri Krishna 
of Brindaban. And he thought with sorrow in his heart, 
how I once hated Sri Radha and Sri Krishna But now it 
was different On the banks of the Jumuna, in the evening 
quiet, he sang that masterpiece of the songs of Love, which 
he often repeated later in the monastery at Belur, of how 
beautiful and queenly Radha came with Her jar to fetch water, 
but more truly to meet Sri Krishna by the flowing waters in 
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the stillness and the moonlit beauty of the evening. And 
then, O Her sweet Vanity ! She sings of how She has pos- 
sessed Herself of Sri Krishna’s heart, and Her sweet, happy 
voice rings out in joyous and triumphant song. But where 
is Krishna ! There is no sign of Him ! She. grows impatient. 
She weeps, first in petulant impatience, and then in fear 
and sorrow. No, She does not possess the Great Beloved f 
She weeps bitterly, calling with all Her soul, “Krishna ! 
Krishna ! Where art Thou !” And when She had lost all 
hope She opened Her eyes, heavy-laden with tears, and, 
then — O wonder of wonders— She sees Sri Krishna at Her. 
side ; and He comforts Her and They both swoon with the 
ecstasy of Love. 

And by the side of that same Jumuna river, the 
Swami thought of the spiritual symbolism involved. 
Radha is the purified soul ; Sri Krishna is the Lord. In the. 
moments of first exaltation, in the first hours of the soul’s, 
awakening it is all effulgence and beatitude. Then come 
the hours of test, perhaps the bitter hours of the “Night of 
the Soul,” as the saints have called it. The soul longs for 
the Beloved, seemingly in vain. And when the sense of 
separation and of sorrow is deepest, then the Voice comes,. 
“My Beloved, I am always near thee !” and the soul merges- 
with ecstasy in the Nature of the Lord. 

Having passed some days in prayer and worship at 
Brindaban, the Swami desired to visit the villages round 
about, which were full of holy associations and entrancing 
interest concerning the legends of the Lord’s early life. Once 
whilst circumambulating the Govardhan Hill, the Swami took 
the vow that he would not beg his food from anyone, and that 
he would eat only what was offered to him without his asking. 
During the first day he became exceedingly hungry at 
noon-time. To add to his discomfort, a heavy rain began to 
fall. He grew faint with hunger and with much walking, but 
still he journeyed on and on, without asking for food. In his 
heart was Sri Krishna. Suddenly he heard some one calling 
him from behind, but he did not answer. Nearer and nearer 
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came the voice, that of a devotee, calling out that he had 
brought food for him. The Swami. began to run as fast 
as he could, to test this apparent act of Providence. The 
man also running after him for nearly a mile overtook 
him and insisted that he accept the food. That done, he 
said nothing and thereafter disappeared behind the forest 
trees. His mind filled with the ecstasy of devotion at this 
miraculous act of the Lord, the Swami burst into tears, 
crying out, “Blessed be Sri Radha ! Blessed be Sri Krishna r 
There in the wilderness the Lord had taken care of His 
devotee ! Who knows that He had not manifested Him- 
self unto him in that form ! 

From Govardhana he came to the Radhakunda, a place 
held as sacred in the thought of the Vaishnavas because of its 
association with Radha, the Queen of the Lord’s Own Soul. 
At this time he had only the kaupina, or a narrow strip of 
cloth about his loins, and having no second one to wear after 
his bath he took this off, washed it and left it on the bank to 
dry, before entering the water. When he came out, he found 
to his surprise that his kaupina was gone ! Where could it 
be ! The wind could not have blown it away ! He grew as 
nervous as a child ; and then, looking up, he saw a monkey 
sitting in a tree holding the cloth with a triumphant expres- 
sion on his face. He approached the tree and said, ‘‘Brother 
monkey, do give me my kaupina !” but the monkey only 
made faces and did not throw down the cloth. Wounded 
in heart against Radha, the Swami complained to Her, as a 
child, holding Her responsible. She being the presiding 
deity of the place. He grew full of abhimdna, or righteous 
anger which proceeds from love towards the loved one. He 
vowed, then and there, that he would go into the inmost 
recesses of the forest and starve himself. And with this 
determination he strolled beneath the trees, absorbed in deep 
thought. As he went on, having not even a single earthly 
possession, he heard a voice calling to him, but he paid no 
heed to it. Presently a man came up, out of breath from 
running after him, with food and with a new gerrua cloth, and 
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begged him to kindly accept them. The Swam! was astound- 
ed. What did all this mean ! It seerhed like a miracle ! 
^‘Radha ! Radha he cried out and retraced his steps to the 
sacred tank. What was his surprise to find his kaupina 
lying on the very spot where he himself had put it to dry 
before entering the water ! 

Such incidents proved to the Swami that he was beloved 
of the Lord and that He protected him wheresoever he was. 
He redoubled his devotions to the Lord, and in the silence 
of his soul he gave his whole heart to Him. 





LXIV 


THE FIRST DISCIPLE. 

Life is indeed strange, and the events of life incorporate 
some purpose ; and the relationships one makes, besides the 
: gratification of sentiment, have a deeper motive, unknown 
perhaps to the conscious mind but which time makes mani- 
fest In other words, relationships are real only in so far as 
they make for growth, and where there is such a relationship, 
the soul attracts its own ; its ow7z shall come to it If this 
is true in a purely personal sense, how much more so is it 
true in the instance of a Master and his Disciple ! When the 
latter is ready the Gmn must com^. Such is the belief in 
Hindusthan. And he who was to be known as the Swami 
Vivekananda had to come to Hathras, for his first disciple 
awaited him in that town. At least, such was the outcome 
of the subliminal direction, though the conscious mind, think- 
ing perhaps to journey on to Kedar-Badri, purposed waiting 
only a few hours at the railway-junction. 

The Swami was seen last in Brindaban, his thought and 
soul devoted to the ideals and worship of Radha and Krishna. 
The thought came to his mind one morning that he must 
leave the holy city and journey onwards in the direction of 
the Himalayas. But the thought was only the means to 
throw him off from Brindaban. He was not as yet to see 
the Eternal Snows, where in the Silence Shiva dwells. There 
seemed to have been an underlying purpose in all his move- 
ments, and that was to find out his mission and its con- 
tents, and to find sincere souls who would be workers in the 
cause. But the Swami was not concerned with this at present. 
The conscious mind was rejoicing in its desire to dive deep 
into meditation at Badri-Narayan in the wilds of the Hima- 
layas, but the Self in him was being called by a soul which 
sought the Light So, the next vision of him is, seated in a 
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secluded corner of the Hathras railway-station, seeming: 
to be rather wearied and in want of food. 

The station-master, Sarat Chandra Gupta, was a remar- 
kable character, a Bengali who grew up amongst the Moham- 
medans of Jaunpur and spoke Hindusthani and Urdu with 
more fluency than his mother-tongue. His whole character 
is summed up in three words, — sweetness, sincerity and man- 
liness. When Sarat Gupta was passing along in the perfor- 
mance of his duty, his eyes caught the flgure of a monk, seat- 
ed cross-legged on the ground in the station-compound. He. 
thought, “O here is a Sadhu ! He has the most wonderful 
countenance I have ever seen 1” He was greatly delighted to. 
see him. Almost instantly he took the dust of the monk’s, 
feet, and begged him to come into his room and rest. First 
of all he said, “Swamiji, you are hungry.” “Yes, I am,” came 
the quiet response. “All right, what will you have ?” The 
monk replied, “Bring me anything !” In a short time Sarat 
Gupta had exhausted all the resources of the station in pro- 
curing a feast for the Swami, who had seen but the simplest 
food for many weeks, and very little of that too. He ate the 
food with a relish as he was well nigh famished,, and as it was 
offered by a devotee with love and spiritual intent. 

When the tasks of the day were over for the station-master, 
he spent the time with the monk, “whose eyes attracted” him* 
“beyond measure”. It was a case of love at first sight, so to 

say. He begged him to stay in Hathras for some days. But 

almost his first words were, “Sire, teach me wisdom!” Then 
the monk made answer with a song in which the Loved One 
speaking to the Lover says, “If you desire to possess My 
Love, go and cover your beautiful face with ashes 1 Go and 
renounce all and come to me !” Immediately, the station- 
master replied, “Swamiji, I am at your service 1 I am ready to 
renounce everything to follow you I” The monk was astonished 
beyond words. He could not trust his senses. This was 
fenunciation in truth ! And O the manliness of him ! 

One day the station-master inquired of the wanderer “You 

seem sad, Swamiji. Why ?” The monk made answer, “My 
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dear child, I have a great mission to fulfil, and I am despair- 
ing because of the smallness of my capacity. I have an in- 
junction from my Guru Maharaj to carry out and that is,., 
to do His Work, And as the days pass by, I am finding it 
to be nothing less than the Regeneration of the Motherland, 
Spirituality has fallen to a very low ebb and starvationr 
stalks the land. India must become dynamic and effect the 
conquest of the world through her SpirituahtyT The eyes of 
the monk were afire as he spoke, and his face was lighted up 
by a strange beauty ; and the heart of Sarat Gupta, a man 
amongst men, was melted by a flow of feeling he had never, 
known before. He listened as though spell-bound. Hardly 
had the words been uttered than he spoke with all the ardour- 
of his soul, “Here I am, Swamiji ! What do you want me to 
do ?’* The monk desiring to test the depth of the man said‘ 
interrogatively, ^‘Are you prepared to take up the begging- 
bowl and kamandalu and work for this Great Cause ? Can 
you beg from door to door ? Can you live the life of renun- 
ciation ?” “Yes/’ came forth the bold reply, and then the 
monk gathering together his few articles of travel, rose to his. 
feet to be followed by Sarat Gupta whithersoever he chose to. 
lead him. From the very beginning the Swami knew what 
was to come. Sarat Gupta seemed to his fellows to have 
suddenly gone mad, spiritually speaking. They wondered 
what had brought on the transformation in the hitherto Bohe- 
mian nature of the station-master. 

Soon after his arrival at Hathras, however, the Swami was.- 
made aware of one Brojen Babu in the course of conver- 
sation with the station-master, and thinking that he had 
known him in Calcutta, he went to his residence. The. 
gentleman recognising him at once greeted him heartily and 
insisted that he must stay at least several days with him,. 
The Swami consented, promising to come and live with Sarat 
Gupta in a few days. Whilst in the house of Brojen Babu, 
the whole Bengalitola of the town poured in upon the Swami. 
Prior to his advent, there had been some differences amongst 
the resident Bengalis, but all these were now laid aside in. 
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tfieir longing to come and hear the ■ The Swami 

spoke of religion and of the Motherland 
such intensity that most of the visitors spOnt hours in the 
house of Brojen Babu. During these few days the Swami 
often visited the quarters of Sarat Gupta and his friend, one 
Notukrishna. These two became more and more attached to 
him and earnestly begged him to be their guest. He consen*- 
ted and came to live with them. Notukrishna writes in a 
letter reminiscent of those days:— 

“Thus’ we with others spent the most blessed days of our lives in con- 
'Stant spiritual conversation with him. By the power of his holy company, 
the sectarian quarrels and mutual ill-feeiing between the different factions 
* of the Bengalis vanished. Those who entertained the pride of age or of 
■ high position in society, used to come and sit like children before the young, 
•monk, forsaking their conceit of knowledge and position, and ask him 
questions on religious matters. The evening was usually spent in music, 
•and the many gentlemen who assembled were simply charmed with his 
sweet voice and sat for hours as if spell-bound. The more they heard 
- him the more the thirst of hearing him grew in their soul!” 

Thus many days were spent at the Gupta-house, the 
Swami speaking to the groups of devotees and admirers and 
they listened to him becoming the disciples of his thought. 

Then, one morning it occurred to the Swami to leave 
Hathras. He said, ‘T cannot stay here longer. 1 am a San- 
•nyasin and should never remain long in any one place. Besides, 
l am feeling a sort of attachment for all of you. And I must 
mot fall into bondage of any soxt^ The hearers of the monk’s 
-resolve attempted to dissuade him, but he only said, “Do not 
ipress me 1” Finding the Swami irrevocably resolved to set out 
for other scenes, Sarat Gupta was plunged in grief. In the 
short space of time during which he had come to know him, 
his love for him had grown ungovernable. His heart was 
•lost. Indeed, the young man realised in the Swami the ideal 
”of his dreams; he saw incarnate in him the abstract ideal of 
love with which Sufi literature is filled, for the station-master 
of Hathras, in the days of his life at Jaunpur, had saturated 
his mind with Sufism through the help of his Mohammedan 
friends. When Sarat Gupta heard of the Swami’s resolve 
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he said, ‘'Swamiji, make me your disciple!’* The monk re- 
plied, “Why 1 Do not think that everything in the life of spirit- 
uality will be gained by becoming my disciplq. Remember 
that God is in everything, and then whatever you do will ■ 
make for your progress. I shall come and be with you now 
and then. At present I must be going to the Himalayas !” 

It was strange how the Swami, who was to have hundreds . 
of disciples in later life, was reluctant to accept any in the 
beginning. It seems that he felt at that time a great sense of 
humility at being regarded as the Guru by any human soul. 
He was likewise anxious to reach a further spiritual develop- 
ment and much more realisation before assuming such a grave - 
responsibility. In these days it was only when someone - 
pressed him insistently that he consented to initiate him. So 
when Sar at Gupta begged him to accept him as a disciple he 
had answered in an indefinite way. But the man was not to 
be put off in this fashion. He. repeated his entreaty time and > 
again, until at length he spoke , out, “Swamiji, say what you 
will, wheresoever you will go I shall follow you 1’^ Seeing his - 
determination and fathoming his sincerity, the monk said, in . 
a manner as though half-amused and yet putting his whole - 
soul iifto the words, “Can you really follow me ?” Being as- 
sured in the affirmative he commanded, “Then take my beg- 
ging-bowl and go and beg our food from the porters of the 
station.” No sooner was the order given than the station- , 
master went a-begging from his own underlings. Having 
collected some food he brought it to the monk, who blessed . 
him heartily. 

With the permission of his parents Sarat Gupta resigned* 
his post and went on with the Swami to Hrishikesh, the pic-. 
turesque retreat of Sadhus at the foot of the Himalayas. But 
the journey proved too strenuous for the disciple. Accustomed 
to much comfort he found that the Sannyisin life was that of 
constant and terrible Sadhana, for every moment was a mo- 
ment of uncertainty and every day they met with severe 
hardships. On and on they had wandered, crossing many 
streams, begging on their way as other Sadhus. “Once in . 
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our wanderings in the outlying districts of the Himalayas, 
'Said the disciple, to whom the name Sadananda had been 
given, “I was ill and fainted with hunger and thirst. The 
Swami carried me on his shoulders for several miles, and thus 
undoubtedly saved me from certain death. On another occa* 
sion, like a syce he led the horse, which some one had kindly 
'lent us for the journey, across a mountain river which was very 
■dangerous to ford, being extremely swift, and slippery at the 
bottom. It seemed not at all unlikely at one or two moments 
•that we would be carried down the stream. He risked his 
life several times for my sake. How can I describe him, 
friends, except by the word love^ Love, LOVE ! When I 
became exceedingly ill he carried my personal belongings, 
including my shoes, upon his head T In India, such an act as 
carrying another's shoes upon the head is only done by a 
shishya for his guru as a mark of the deepest respect and love. 
Therefore, it is not strange that in later life the Swami Sada- 
nanda should say, “When once feeling myself forlorn I 
asked him if he was going to give me up, he answered with a 
sweet severity, ‘Fool, do you not remember that I carried 
your shoes upon my head !” Still another time, whilst the 
-Swami and his disciple were wandering through the jungles 
• of those parts, they came across some bleached human bones, 
with bits of rotten gerrua lying here and there. “See, Sada- 
handa,” said the Swami. “Here a tiger has devoured a 
Sannyasin ! Are you afraid ?” The disciple promptly replied, 
■‘^Not with you, Swamiji !” Even in this early time, when he 
was the unknown Sadhu, one witnesses the force of character 
and the power to infuse inspiration in others, which were the 
Swami's main qualities. One sees how he could instil into 
bis disciples fearlessness and stir up their best energies to 
spiritual perseverance. From the very beginning, he was to 
all of his disciples the “Master” ! 

At Hrishikesh the Swami and his disciple lived like other 
Sadhus, They met many wanderers like themselves, monks 
from the United Provinces and from Bengal and the Punjab, 
•and some from Madras and the Bombay side. The Swami 
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was in his element here, where the very atmosphere breathed 
xnonasticism, the place which every monk regards as the 
■“home” of begging friars. The Swami and his disciple dwelt 
there in an atmosphere of intense prayer and meditation. 
The disciple was constantly in the presence of his Master, 
serving him as shishyas serve their gurus. Foot-hills were all 
about, but they longed to ascend the mighty peaks of the 
Himalayas which were in the distance ; in fact, they 
were making preparations. They heard the talk of many 
monks who were joyfully anticipating to make the trip to 
Kedar-Badri during the next summer, where the cold winds 
•blow and where the Lord dwells upon the mountain-tops. 
But at this juncture the monk Sadananda fell seriouslyl ill, 
■and there was no other course but to take him to Hathras. 
The Swami loved the music of the falling, whirling waters 
of the Ganges in the neighbourhood of Hrishikesh. They 
■seemed to him roaring like thunder the note of “Kara ! 
'Kara ! Vyom ! Vyom !” and spoke to him of the great 
■freedom of monastic life. He loved the outlines of the hills 
as the morning or the evening shadows fell upon them. 
But with his disciple ill, he was bound to give up the Kedar- 
Badri trip and even his life of tapasya in Hrishikesh. 

Thus Guru and disciple journeyed back to Hathras, where 
they were made welcome guests. But here the Swami him- 
self fell ill. Both disciple and master had had a strenuous time 
of it, and were now suffering from weakness and the mala- 
rial fever contracted in Hrishikesh. Somehow the monks in 
Baranagore, Calcutta, heard of this. It was likely that one of 
the Bengali residents of Hathras who had heard the Swami 
speak of Sri Ramakrishna and of the Baranagore Math had 
written to the Brothers of the Leader’s illness. For the 
Swami was surprised to receive a letter from his gurubhais, 
urging him to return as soon as possible. They insisted that 
there were many pressing circumstances which required his 
presence. There were imperative reasons for his return. 
Hearing this, the Swami felt he must go down to Calcutta, 
and took leave of his disciple at Hathras urging him to come, 
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as soon as he was well, to the Baranagore monastery. He- 
himself in spite of his weakness went on to Calcutta. When- 
the monk Sadananda found that he was sufficiently recuperat- 
ed at the end of several months, he joined his master in 
the monastery. Here he was received with open 
arms by the monks and admitted into. their hearts and into 
their life as one of them. Here he found the heaven-world ‘ 
of his spiritual dreams and rejoiced in performing acts of 
service for the brethren. 

When the Leader reached Baranagore the monks were 
radiant with happiness, though looking upon his emaciated 
face their hearts were sad. “He has come back !” they said, . 
repeating and repeating the thought the whole day long. 
They sent the joyous news to the householder disciples of ' 
Sri Ramakrishna in Calcutta that Noren was back amongst 
them. Of course all the monks were not present, as quite a 
number had gone off on pilgrimage. But those who were in 
Btiranagore, and the bhaktas and the householder disciples of 
the Master made the Leader’s return a great festival and 
days were spent in happy conversation. But beforq all else, 
they begged the Leader to take a good rest as he seemed 
to have become extremely thin and weak through leading 
the life of sadhana as the parivrdjaka, or itinerant monk. Not- 
withstanding that, there was the look of a lion in his eyes. 

Days succeeded days, the Swami steadily improving 
in health and attending the hours of worship and prayer 
in the chapel where the Relics of Sri Ramakrishna l^y. 
Then the Swami would sing for hours and would recite the 
story of his long journeys on foot in rain apd shine, 
the monks “dragging his experiences from his memory.’’ 
And he toldl them of his realisations in Benares, of his 
sojourn at Aypdhya and Lucknow, of his sufferings and joys 
in Agra when he saw the palatial ruins of the Mogul; 
Empire; and then he told of his journey to Brindaban, and 
in general, of thq many interesting places and people that he 
had seen in the coursie of his travels. And then hp spoke of ' 
Hathras and of Hrishikesb, of his first disciple, of his longing 
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for. the Himalayas, And then, indeed, he spoke of his 
determination of again leaving the monastery and making 
the Northern Tirtha sometime soon. But the monks ex- 
postulated, saying, **Noren, you must have rest ! Do not think 
of leaving for some time yet. Let us live the life as we did 
succeeding the Master’s Nirvana.” The Swami remained 
silent. But as the days passed by, a renewed restlessness 
seized him and he was meditating his departure, though he 
said nothing of this until a few days before he decided to 
go. The very day of his leaving, however, the Swami 
Sadananda unexpectedly arrived from Hathras. This im- 
mediately changed the Leader’s plans. He thought, ‘'How 
can I go now ? I have to postpone my departure at least for 
a time.” 

The Brothers were delighted to have their beloved Noren 
with them for sometime longer. The old days seemed to have 
come back. The Leader was his old self again and instilled 
into his Brothers all the ideas he had gathered as the pari- 
vrdjaka. He broadened their perspective, instructing them 
for days and days and making them interested in the spirit- 
ual regeneration of the nation. He tried to eradicate their 
provincial consciousness and make them think of all the 
separate parts of Hindusthan as composing an indivisible 
unit. And the spirit of this unit, he said, was that of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, and its strength,, the super- 
sensuous vision and the most wonderful outlook upon life 
that the human tiiind and heart had ever conceived. In 
Ramakrishna India would be one^ he said. And this particu- 
lar training of mind made them capable of bridging the 
barriers that separate one province or one caste from another. 
For in truth, they were to cross the boundary line which 
modern Hinduism, in its more rigid orthodoxy, had deter- 
mined as the immovable barrier between one caste and 
another, between one nation and another. « . 

Because of the training under the Leader in these days, 
the monks learnt the value of making a study of the problems 
with which the nation found itself confronted. Personally, 
6 
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his experiences in Benares, Ayodhya and Brindaban, and in 
Lucknow and Agra had, in a particular sense, made him realise 
the civilisation of Hindusthan to be spiritual, productive and 
sublime, and Asiatic throughout. They made him realise 
that the truism, “Asia is One” expressed itself most emphati- 
cally here in India where, beneath a most complex diversity 
of race and type, a most marvellous basis of unity was evident 
everywhere. India was one in pilgrimage and in the spiritual 
ideals, in the fundamentals of social custom and in the 
universal perspective of Sanskrit learning and culture. And 
the Leader showed his brother-monks how ideals and ideas 
travel, so that Devi-worship takes in the length and breadth 
of the land from Kashmir and Nepal to Cape Comorin and 
from Assam to Bombay. He showed them how the Shiva of 
Amarnath and Pashupatinath of Nepal and the Shiva of 
Tarakeswar and Benares and the Shiva of Rameswaram are 
One, and he would go on and on until the Unity and Unison 
of Indian thought and aspiration became facts in the spiritual 
perspective of this group of monks, and they all determined 
that their lives should be a constant dedication to the task of 
realising and of teaching the common basis of Hinduism and 
the Oneness of the Faith. Days upon days passed in this 


manner until the Baranagore monastery resembled a religious 
university, in which the special branches of philosophy and 
sociology and history and nationalism became all interblend- 


ed in one united heart-throbbing of spiritual understanding, 
and the monks became inspired with the glory of .the 
Sanatana Dharma. And the Leader would make the com- 
parison between the Eastern and the Western culture of the 
world, showing how physical ideas underlay the whole fabric 

of Western civilisation and how spiritual ideas were at the 

bottom of Hindu thought and life and custom. This was the 

tome ofa tremendous awakening of the spirit for the monks 

No wonder that they knew the genius of Vivekananda years 
_ ore his Western fame. He was, to these Children of Sri 
Hamaknshna^ the Spirit Incarnate of Hinduism, the eloquent 
^kesman of Its Meaning and its Message. ^ 
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Thus, in fact, the Leader’s very parivrdjaka experiences 
^-made him all the more fit to be the organiser of the Order. 
His wanderings, bis being carried on the wings of his own 
spiritual inclination, made him the more fit to educate his 
gurubhdis into the understanding of the Message of the 
‘Master, which was to the Swami’s mind, nothing less than 
the spiritual regeneration of the Motherland. That which 
the monks received they meditated upon in its religious 
significance, making their illumination concerning the Divine 
^brighter and brighter. And they hoped that the Mother- 
land might revive, ever rising higher and higher in the scale 
■of social and spiritual betterment, and constantly uniting in 
■its rise the races of India into One Nation and the provinces 
into one Sociological Whole, maintaining the Dharma at all 
•costs. 

Having fulfilled this particular phase of his mission, so 
far as the monks were concerned, the Swami left the monas- 
tery again. One day he was gone, having turned his steps 
to Pavhari Baba, the Holy Man of Ghazipur, 
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What a wonderful life was that which]Pavhari Baba lived 
in Ghazipur f Keshub Chandra Sen, in his searching through- 
out India for Mahapurushas, heard of this Yogi as one pos- 
sessed of most exalted wisdom, and visited him. And the 
Swami, hearing of him in the Garden of Dakshines war had 
gone from Cossipur to see him. And it is well remembered 
how he was impressed and bow the Saint, hearing that he 
was a disciple of Paramahamsadeva welcomed him cordially, 
and pointed out to him the likeness of the Master which he 
kept in bis meditation cell. And Pavhari Baba- had said at 
that time, ‘He is an Avat&ra !” The experience which the • 


iswainn iiact at (jrhazipiir remained with him as a deep impress- 

ion and as a spiritual possession. Often since the departure 
of the Master he had thought of sojourning again in the 
holy company of the Saint of Ghazipur. 

And who was Pavhari Baba ? it is asked. Born of Br4h- 
mana parents in a village near Benares, he went in his boy- 
hood to Ghazipur rvhere under the training of his uncle a 
lifelong Brahmacharin, he became versed in Vydkarana Lnd 
Ayaya and in the theology of the Ramanuja sect His 
.nek dy,„g, ha resolved 'to sopply ,ha gap with a vision 
hat can never change, ’—and possessed with the determina 
_ta,„ of Snding the Reality, he wandered throughont the uTd 
rn the course of which he gained a fair knowledge of Dravi' 
dian languages and old Bengali. At length u 
initiated into the mysteries of Yo?a on became 

Girnar in Kathiawad, holy both to the H' / Mount 

dhist devotees, and a’t whLe L stands^t / 
edict of the Emperor Asoka. From the Mo an,'’ of ' 

journeyed to Benares, where he met a cr ^ c ^ he 

had made a hole dug into ,he high bank" J&^s tis . 
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hermitage. Here in Benares, he mastered the Advaits 
“Vedanta system, and then travelled on for many years 
studying and performing much ascetic discipline. Finally he 
came to his old home, Ghazipur, where he himself dug a 
hermitage in the ground, by the river’s bank, and remained 
there for hours at a time in prolonged meditation, spending the 
nights across the river in austere practices. His daily diet 
consisted of a handful of bitter Nimba leaves or a few pods of 
red pepper only. He held all work to be “worshipping others f 
and he would often give the food he cooked, after offering it 
to his Ishtam^ to the poor or to some wandering monks, per- 
sonally refusing to eat. So spare was his diet that men 
called him Pavhari Baba, which means “The Air-eating 
Father.” As time went on, he remained more and more in 
his cave for days and months together, until people wondered 
upon what he lived, and thought he must be dead. The 
Baba however emerged after a long time. When not absorbed 
in meditation he would come up in a room above the 
• entrance to his cave and would receive visitors. Later on 
he did not show himself to anyone. Finally, one morning, 
smelling the odour of burning flesh and seeing volumes of 
smoke rising from the apertures of his cell, his devotees found 
that he had offered himself as a holocaust to the Lord, whilst 
his spirit soared into the blessedness of Samidhi. 

Of this Saint, it is said that, when once a thief entered 
‘his hermitage to steal and then dropped the stolen goods on 
seeing him, he ran after the thief with the bundle left be- 
hind. Overtaking the man, the Saint fell upon his knees 
and with tears in his eyes begged the thief’s pardon for 
having disturbed him by intruding, and insisted that he 
accept the stolen goods, saying, “They are yours ! They are 
yours! Your need is greater than mineJ” And at another 
time, being bitten by a cobra he said on reviving that the 
cobra was “a Messenger from my Beloved!” All physical 
"illness was to him but “a Messenger from the Beloved 1” He 
‘was as great a Jnini as a Bhakta. 

No wonder then that the Swami was anxious to renew 
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his acquaintance with the Saint How inspiring was PavharF 
Baha'is life ! His very presence breathed holiness, and the' 
Swami himself admitted that he owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the Saint, and spoke of him as one of the greatest masters- 
he had loved and served. To use the Swami’s own words- 
concerning the Yogi : ‘‘His voice was the sweetest we have- 
ever heard. For the last ten years or more of his life, he had 
withdrawn himself entirely from the gaze of mankind,. 
A few potatoes and a little butter were placed before the 
door of his room, and sometime during the night these were 
taken in when he was living above ground and was not 
in Sam^dhi. When inside his cave, he did not require even 
these”.. ••..“One- of his great peculiarities was his entire 
absorption at the time in the task in hand, however trivial; 
The same amount of care and attention were bestowed in 
cleansing a copper pot as in the worship of Raghunathji, he 
himself being the best example of the secret he once told us 
of work, ‘The means should be loved and served as if it were 
the end itself T ” He was possessed of a wonderful humility 
which found expression in a beautiful sentence which he 
used to quote from the sacred Scriptures, “O King, the Lord' 
is the wealth of those who have nothing, — yes, of those who 
have thrown away all desires of possession, even that of one’s 
own soul !” 

When living in the monastery at Baranagore, the 
Swami felt as if called to Ghazipur. So with all the memories 
of what he had heard of this Saint and of his own personal 
experience of him in a former time, the Swami arrived in 
Ghazipur, and amongst the first sayings which the Saint told 
him was, “In the kingdom of the mind, when Sumeru, the 
celestial mountain, and its opposite, the Kumeru, meet toge- 
ther, then the life of the Spirit begins. That is to say, when 
heaven and hell and all ideas of duality vanish, then comes 
the Knowledge of Brahman r 

The Swami stopped with Rai Gagan Chandra Roy 
Bahadoor of the place, whom he had met on the former 
occasion when he visited Ghazipur. In fact^ it was this gentle- 
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man who had introduced him to the Saint, At his house 
many persons crowded to hear and see the Swami whom 
they called “Babaji”. Music and sdnkirtan parties were held 
almost every Sunday and many conversations occurred con- 
cerning social reform, the Swami giving forth his views in the 
words : ‘‘Not with violent denunciation, nor with all-sweeping 
criticism must reform be carried on, but with infinite love and 
infinite patience and through the spread of education which 
will bring about a natural growth from within. And the 
education must be fro7n the Hindu point of view and consist 
of a justified glorification and expansion and conscious under- 
standing of the ideals in Hinduism, for, remember, Hinduism 
is not a mistake ! Dive deep and you will fathom its great- 
ness ! Do not be too easily swayed by the glamour of foreign- 
culture and customs ! Study the Motherland ! Find out for 
yourselves the underlying purpose of your race and its life- 
impulse ! There is no sadder condition in the history of this 
land than that which has befallen us to-day, when we are 
hypnotised by allowing ourselves to think, even for one 
single moment, that India is backward in the vision of ideals. 
This is the real and heart-rending poverty which stalks the 
land, the fact that we have lost sight of the spiritual standards 
of our civilisation. When we become self-conscious^ all our pro- 
blems will be solved P'" 

The Swami spoke these things to his admirers; and 
following upon the religious exercises, which he performed in 
the house of his host, he would go to the cave of Pavhari Baba 
and hear his words of wisdom. Conversations would arise 
on Bhakti and Vedantism, and on the latter subject they 
would become so exceedingly abstruse that others who were 
present could not follow them. 

The contents of their talk were the interrelationship of 
the most profound metaphysics of the different philosophical 
systems of Hinduism, the path of yoga by which the 
Goal or Brahman is to be attained through the expansion of 
personality and the intensification of spiritual desires, the 
eans of spiritual growth and the objective methods whereby 
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to bring the fsr-fctcliGdnGSS of* the Ebstrsct Iden of 3rEhniEn 
to bear upon the facts of daily life. By frequent intercourse 
and illuminating conversations on the highest truths, the 
-Swami’s admiration for the Baba gre-w more and more. He 
weighed the words of wisdom which flowed constantly from 
the lips of the great man reconciling many conflicting points of 
view, and gained a deep insight into the heart of many spiritual 
verities. The Swami speaking of the Baba in later times 
said, that he was one who denied “the greater potentiality of 
one moment over another,- — every moment in eternity being 
equal to every other, and who insisted on seeing the truths 
of Religion face to face, now and here, not waiting for death.” 
And when the Swami asked him why he did not come out 
into the world and teach, the Saint made answer with another 
query, “Do you think that physical help is the only help 
possible? Is it not possible that one mind can help other 
minds, even without the activity of the body ?” These luminous 
remarks made the Swami look with reverence upon the Baba, 
regarding him as a Mahapurusha. And the Saint enter- 
tained a deep affection for him which the disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna reciprocated. Swamiji spoke to others of the happi- 
ness he enjoyed in the company of Pavhari Baba, and many 
people in Ghazipur thought that he was going to stay with them 
for many days. But one morning to the surprise of everyone 
he was gone. Something forced him forth, some powerful 
impulse within the very depths of his nature, and following 
his inclination in the way he would an Adesha, ora Command 
from the Lord, he returned to the monastery at Baranagore, 
“his face shining like a Knower of Brahman.” 

Again there was rejoicing amongst the Children of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and the Leader told the monks about the 
greatness of Pavhari Baba, narrating to them all that he had 
learned and realised in Ghazipur. He was full of the spirit 
of Pavhari Baba, and would insist upon making the means 
as valuable as the end itself, thus transforming the whole of 
life into a spiritual process and developing the concentration 
of mind upon the goal in doing all the things of daily life. 
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'And then, by way of contrast, the Swami would point out 
? the unparalleled greatness of Sri Ramakrishna, saying that 
volumes could be written upon each single utterance of his 
soul A householder devotee who was present when the 
"Swami made this statement, doubted, saying, ^‘How can that 
be, Swamiji ! Can you explain ?” “Yes,” came the answer. 
‘‘^Choose any saying and I will prove to you how it is 
^possible !’* Then the disciple quoted the Master’s parable of 
'the monk, the elephant and the elephant-driver, which he 
used to tell in explaining the sense in which “All is to be 
looked upon as God.” The parable reads, ‘‘The Guru said, 
‘everything that exists is God.’ The pupil understood this 
literally, but not in the right spirit. While he was passing 
through the street he met an elephant. The driver, the 
^mahout, shouted aloud from his high place, ‘Move away ! 
Move away!’ The pupil argued in his mind, ‘Why should 
4 move away ? I am God ; so is the elephant, God ; what 
'fear has God of Himself?’ Thinking thus, he did not move 
• from the path. At last the elephant took him up in its trunk 
and dashed him aside. He was hurt severely and going 
back to his master complained of the sad plight he had come 
•to in putting his teaching into practice. When he related 
the whole adventure, the master said, ‘All right, my son! 
You are God ; the elephant is God, also ; but when God 
in the shape of the elephant-driver was warning you from 
above, why did you not pay heed to his words ?’ ” 

For three consecutive days the Swami expatiated upon 
'this utterance of Sri Ramakrishna, showing how amongst the 
scholars, philosophers and theologians, both in the East 
arid the West, a great divergence of opinion had been raging 
between the dualistic and monistic systems in philosophy, 
and between the theory of Free-will and that of Destiny, and 
also between personal exertion for the attainment of God and 
"God’s Will and Grace, and how the parable of the Master 
wonderfully reconciled all the points of difference and solved 
■the problems most satisfactorily* On and on he went, show- 
dug how in the Western world the ideas of Divine Rights 
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f Priwiipcre alternately swayed between the 
and the sense of Pnvilege altera y J reconciliation 

rulers and the people, how sometimes p recognition 

were arrived at in the social disturbances by the ^ 

nn the part of both of the Righteousness and Dmn y 

dther cLe The disciple listened with wonderment whde 

the Swami proceeded, illustrating 
actual historic happenings and by pitching one 
logical treatment against the other. And the ^ 

tinned, pointing out how in the West the ideal of Div me 
Rights was gradually coming to be recognise 
property of all, irrespective of class distinctions, and that thu • 
Western civilisation, as a whole, was arriving at the percep- 
tion of the Divinity of Nature and that Privilege w ic 
tended towards sameness, and of the Unity underlying a 
complex social forms and social differences, thus introducing 
in a pragmatic way the doctrine of the Divinity of Human 
Nature and the Brotherhood of Man. And then^ he spoke 
for hours upon the necessity of introducing those ideas with, 
which the West had so successfully experimented, into his 
• native land. Finally, the man was convinced of the truth of 
the Leader’s remarks and both he and the monks were amazed 
at the depth and greatness of his intellect. 

Many days passed in such ardent attitudes of soul in. 
interpreting the fullest scope of the teachings of the Master.. 
Then, when one least expected it, there came the sudden news- 
to the monks that the Swami Yogananda was seriously ill at 
Allahabad. At once the Swami left Calcutta with several of 
the Brothers to nurse him, amongst these being the Swami 
Sadananda. It was a wonderful time that was spent in 
Allahabad. Yogananda’s illness seemed as if purposed by 
the Master for the spreading of his Gospel in that city. And 
the monks engendered a great wave of spiritual fire about 
the sick bed of theic £urul>Mz. Days and nights were passed 
in fermenting, as they say, and the Vivekachudamani ob- 
^ssed all their thought for quite a time. The Leader was in 
his element and rose to great spiritual occasions, preaching 
and teaching constantly to the many people, who came to be 
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instructed and inspired, whilst the other monks nursed their 
gurubhdi. And Swamiji, too, took his turn, remaining awake^ 
whole nights, spending the tiihe in loving service and devo- 
tion. Whilst in Allahabad the Swami saw a great Moham- 
medan fakir, a Mahapurusha, “whose every line and curve 
told that he was a Paramahamsa,” and the Leader would 
quote Sankara, saying, 

“Sometimes naked, sometimes mad. 

Now a scholar, now as a fool, 

Now as a rebel, now as a saint, 

Thus they appear on earth, 

The Paramahamsas.” 

There were times when the monks grew anxious, fearing 
lest Yogananda might fare worse, but after a time he im- 
proved and then, by twos and threes, the monks returned to 
Calcutta, the Leader and the Swami Niranjanananda, stoppihg 
at Benares on the way. And now in Allahabad and in 
Benares, in Brindiban and in Kankhal, the Swami’s work 
and spirit have been made manifest in the founding and 
the growth of monasteries and Shevfishramas, the spirit of 
which had its root in this time of religious enthusiasm and 
joyous asceticism. After the return from Allahabad the Swami 
remained with the monks in the Baranagore monastery, 
except for a short wandering, here and there, to villages 
in the neighbouring districts. 

Again after a time the call came to Ghazipur ! The 
Swami’s soul was now passing through a strange tempest. The 
Leader felt as though he himself was in need of inspiration. 
He had been impressed deeply with Pavhari Baba. He knew 
of none other except Sri Ramakrishna who could help him ; 
and so, in the latter part of January, 1890, the Leader broke 
away again from the monastery. At Ghazipur he passed 
some time with Babu Satish Chandra Mukherjee. During these 
days he again met many persons ; some had been known to 
him before, others not. Through Rai Gagan Chandra Roy 
Bahadoor he met Mr. Ross, a Government official, who asked 
him many penetrating questions about the Hindu festivals, 
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'mentioning in particular those of Holt and the Ramlila^ and 
wanted to know if there was any religious sanction for the 
practices associated with them. He also questioned the 
Swami concerning many Hindu social customs. The Swami 
'rose to his very highest moods. The spirit of the preacher in 
him was aroused and he spoke with power and with luminous 
insight, showing* the relationship between Nature- worship and 
^hero-worship and religious growth. He also illustrated to 
the astonished European scholar the spiritual ideas at the 
bottom of each social custom until the gentleman was con- 
vinced of the wonder of the Sanatana Dharma, recognising in 
it a vastness of the spiritual perspective, hitherto not even 
•dreamed of by him. Mr. Ross introduced the learned 
Sannyasin to Mr. Pennington, the District Judge. This 
gentleman literally drew the Swami out, making him pour 
Torth all his prophetic knowledge of the Revival of Hinduism 
and the tendency of the Modern Transition in India ; and he 
spoke upon the scientific basis of Yoga and the ideals of ascetic 
•discipline of the Hindu Sannyisins and many other subjects, 
leading the minds of his hearers into the analytical criticism 
•of, and the sanction of modern psychology to, the powers of 
human faculty as awakened and expressed by the yogis. 

Then with still another European gentleman, Colonel 
Rivett-Carnac, the Swami had a lengthy discussion upon 
Vedantism. The arguments were as regards the statement of 
VedantaTdeals, and also as regards their practicability in daily 
human life. The Swami here revealed his extraordinary genius 
■of transcending the ordinary bounds of metaphysics and made 
the listener . aware of the world of effort and reconciliation 
that exists, in the way of test and suffering, and vision and 
exalted character, passing through which, in the daily experi- 
ence of living and striving, the whole of life is set in the spirit- 
ual perspective and at length the sourcries out, “All this is 
•God ! All this is divine ! The lowest and the highest are 
the manifestations of Infinite Perfection and the Goal of all 
Creation is the attainment of Brahman ! Personal develop- 
ment and cosmic evolution are the means, and the inspiring 
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forces are both pain and pleasure, both good and evil, bothx 
light and darkness, and both the creative and the destructive- 
aspects of Reality \” In this glowing vision all finiteness dies, 
out, said the Swami. Only the Infinite and Eternal are mani- 
fest, and /lere and now, in spite of finiteness and of time. Here- 
and hereafter are only names, the Reality IS, irrespective 
of the limitations of space and time. And that which per- 
ceives Reality is the awakened spiritualised consciousness,., 
which neither time nor space can circumscribe. 

The speaker grew radiant. All his monasticism, all his 
asceticism, all his vision, insight, power and personality came 
out, and he became Vedantism Incarnate as it were,, 
to the astonished Westerner. Then be sjoke of 
the relationship between this august Ideal and the 
life of the people, showing that in the very .manner in 
which the Hindus eat, dress, marry, rear their children, arid, 
look upon the dead body, is a constant following of methods 
whereby the body-idea is overcome and the Pure Spirit is wor-- 
shipped and realised. And then the Swami waxed more and 
more eloquent, showing to the European mind the idea of the. 
Gods in Hinduism as personified qualities of the Pure Spirit: 
and as radiant visions, from different angles, of the All-embra^ 
cing Truth, And he insisted that, so long as man is limited, , 
so long as he cannot embrace the whole Truth, these sub- 
ideas are emphatically essential. They are necessary spiritual 
elements in the expansion and deification of consciousness. 
The mental images of the Gods, he pointed out, are treal both 
hi themselves and as representing the Ideas; and after all,, 
religion, he continued, must be seen in the light of a. spiritual 
psychology, if its comprehensive character and influence is to 
be connoted. For religion is a phenomenon of conscious- 
ness ; it is its growth, its constant attenuation in the direction 
of Pure Spirit. So all religions are true, some leading to higher 
truths than others ; so all symbols are necessary ; for tie stages 
of mental development and spiritual perception are innumer- 
able. And he added, that thus Lakshmi, Saraswatij Dmrga, Kali, 
Shiva, Uma, Radha, Krishna, Rama and Sita, and the grouping 
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of Hindu customs and traditions and the very structure of 
Hindu society, are all methods for the attainment of the 
■Spiritual Perception and thus are Real in the most powerfid 
■and inclusive definition of Reality. And thus the Gods are 
Eternal, and thus Hinduism, in the ideal, is Eternal. And thus 
the Sanatana Dharraa is TRUE in the completeness of the 
Whole of Truth. The Colonel was amazed. This was Reve- 
lation ; it was Illumination ; it was Divinity made manifest, as 
it were, in the soaring of the Spiritual Intelligence. And all 
^present felt, “Here is a Hindu Patriot and Prophet in One !” 

But now one turns from the group of European and Indian 
listeners and from the eloquence of the monk to the silence 
-and the inner workings of the Swami’s own mind. Daily he 
went to Pavhari Baba. He was in right earnest after spiritual 
realisation and his mind was ever anxious to progress more 
■and more. There was at all times with him a spiritual dissatis- 
faction and restlessness. He was always seeking, always 
striving, always analysing. And in this spirit he retired into 
a solitary lemon-garden, said to be haunted, where he practised 
-intense austerities in spite of ill-health and made efforts to 
■ plunge his soul into the Highest Reality. 

And in his soul there flowed two different streams of 
•tendency, one of the Man of Dakshineswar and the other, 
that of an admiration for the Saint, Pavhari Baba. Alter- 
nately they rose, now crossing each other, and then one 
running swifter than the other as they were swept by the 
winds of analytic thought. Finally it came to “Ramakrishna 
•or Pavhari Baba— Which ?” “I have not gained all”, thought 
the Swami, “by becoming Sri ’Ramakrishna’s disciple. Why 
-do not I find eternal peace yet? Why cannot I remain 
merged in Brahman ? Perhaps Pavhari Baba will help me in 
- developing further. Shall I take initiation from the Baba ? 
_What a wonderful man he is ! How great is his life ! How 
luminous his realisation ! How he refuses to take the position 
of a Guru ! Yes, let me become his disciple and perform 
Sadhana under his guidance !” In bis intense restlessness to 
bemerged in the Absolute, did the Swami forget himself for 
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*the time being ? Did he forget the words of the Master ? 
^^You have now tasted the Highest Realisation of the soul, the 
Nirvikalpa Samidhi. For the present it will be kept locked up 
and the key will remain with me. Now you have work to do. 
When you have finished that, you will enter into this Sam4dhi 
without a break !” Did it escape the Swamfs mind, 
"that he was to be SELF-SUFFICIENT, that he was 
to be his own Guru, that he was destined to spread the 
Master’s teaching by realising HIS OWN INHERENT 
STRENGTH? Or was it an intense abhimdna against his 
beloved Master that he should still be a prey to mental 
unrest ? 

Thus, when the Swami rose as if to go to the cave of the 
Yogi, PavhariBaba, near by, something held him back. His 
feet refused to move ; his body became heavy. A great wave 
of sadness came over him. He felt heart-sick. And a flood 
' of feeling, as of one who feels that he has been hurt by the 
•conduct of his loved one, overpowered him and he sank to 
•the ground. He was in a terrible quandary, wondering, 
wonderingy “What is this T O this was indeed a critical 
time, a time of a most awful test ! He no longer asked, 
“Which is it to be, Ramakrishna or Pavhari Baba ?” He 
^ had made the stern decision ; but at the very thought his 
eyes filled with tears : his throat was as if choked. And it 
was as if an ague seized him. And, lo, in that terribble state 
. ^of agony,* illumining the darkness of the room the Man of 
Dakshineswar appeared before him, looking intensely into 
< his eyes, saying nothing— but O those eyes Through the 
mist of tears with which they were covered, the chief disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna, saw worlds of power, divinity, love and 
- insight. The Swami was abashed. He felt, ‘‘O I am disloyal !” 
He was overcome by self-reproach ; he was bathed in a 
flood of tears. The form of the Master was still there looking 
with an expression of sadness into his eyes. Two or three 
hours passed in the vividness of this vision. Not a word issued 
from the Swami’s lips. His body was in a sweat of suffering ; 
« his mind was as though pounded. The Deeper Instinct finally 
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asserted itself. “No! No P he cried out in: spiritual agony. 

be Ramakrishna. It IS Ramakrishna !” Let me * 
remain true to Thee ! I can go to none other,— to other. 
O Thou art my God I Ramakrishna ! Ramakrishna F’ 

For twenty-one days this struggle continued. Beads of' 
sweat, from sheer agony, rolled down his face. He was now 
joyous, now in utmost pain ; now he wavered, and then he 
would throw all the strength of his being into the Soul ' of 
Ramakrishna. Those were the stormy days of his soul, tho 
like of which he had never experienced before. Alone he was • 
in that garden, eating nothing but the barest food got by 
begging, and drinking the juice of lemons only. These were • 
the hours of test and agony, when his spirit passed through, 
the night of the soul. For twenty-one days and as many 
times he resolved to become the disciple of Pavhari Baba, 
if for no other reason than to TEST the truth of his .vision ; 
and twenty-one nights there stood the Master by his side 
for hours at those very times, and TIIIJVGS OCCURRED ^ 
OF WHICH THE SWAMI NEVER SPOKE though 
earnestly requested. In the end it was “Ramakrishna ! 
Ramakrishna !” O those were terrible days ! But finally • 
from the very depths of his torn spirit, out from. the very 
waters of his agony the Form of Ecstasy revealed Itself,,, 
and from that time Ramakrishna dwelt forever in the Taber- 
nacle of His Chief Disciple’s Personality. Long* after, the: 
Swami composed a poem in Bengali entitled,, "''A Song I. 
Smg To Thee,” in which one finds a glimpse of this experi- 
•ence. A portion of this poem reads,—— 

Like to the playing of a little child 
Is every attitude of mine towards Thee. 

Even at times I dared be angered with Thee ; 

Even, at times, I’d wander far away 

Yet there, in greyest gloom of darkest night. 

Yet there, with speechless mouth and tearful eyes. 

Thou standest fronting me, and Thy. sweet Face ’ 

Stoops down with loving look oh face of mine,. 
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Then, instantly, I turn myself to Thee, 

And at Thy Feet I fall on bended knees. 

I crave no pardon at T|y gentle hands, 

For Thou art never angry with Thy son. 

Who else with all; my foolish fteaks wduli bear ! 
Thou art my Master ! Thou art my souFs real mate I 
Many a time I see Thee,— — I am Thee ! - 

Aye ! I am Thou^ and^ Thou, my Lord, art I I 
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Next,— there was a call from Benares; the intelligence 
being the illness of Abhedanamla ; and the Swami arose from 
the lemon-garden and from his sadhan&nandohot bliss of reali- 
sations and hurried to the Sacred City. On and off at this 
period, it seemed as if he was repeatedly driven to Benares, 
that seat of everything in Hinduism, in order to absorb 
more and more of the spirit of the Indian Ages within its 
venerable and holy precincts. Benares is the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Hindu world. Therefore he was glad to visit 
it time and again, when opportunity presented itself. 

In Kashi he became the ^ guest of the great Sanskrit 
scholar, Pramada Das Mitra. After making every arrange- 
ment for the comfort and treatment of his sick Brother, and 
leaving the Swami Premananda to nurse him, he went to live 
m the garden of his host where he practised numerous auste- 
rities ; and from there also he occasionally made the round 
of the temples, mingling with the swarms of devotees. He 
fathomed more and more the historic import of the place, 
making of the national life a deeper and yet deeper study, 
in order to perceive the effulgence of its spirit and its latent 
powers. He desired to sound the depth of the wisdom of 
the Rishis. 

Whilst he was in this atmosphere of austerity and patriotic 
study, and whilst he was with the Swami Abhedananda, who 
had gradually recovered his health, news came to him that 
Balaram Babu, that great householder-disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, had passed away. On hearing this he wept. 
The memory of innumerable days of sweetness and invalu- 
able friendship crowded in upon him and he lamented that 
all the great Bhaktas of the Lord were passing away one by 
one. Suresh Mitra had already gone some few months before. 
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mid now Balaram Babu was na more ! Seeing him laiment- 
ing thus, his host, with whom the Swami had frequent disGUS* 
^^ons qn ^the Shistras and talks- about Sri Ramakrishna, 
-^id to him, “Sire, you are a Sannyasin ! Why should you 
-we^ ? It does not befit you to mourn-” To which the 
Siwami replied, “What ! Do you think that because a man is 
a Sannyisin, he has no heart ! The life of true Sannyls 
snakes one feel the more. We are men after all ! Then, too, 
is be not nay ? Did we not sit together at the Feet 

of the Master ? What do I care for that Sannyis which is as 
cold as stone !” -And possessed with the intention of bring- 
ing solace to the bereaved family who were all Bhaktas of the 
Master and al^o to inquire Jntp the affairs of the Order, the 
Sw:ami left Benares for Calcutta; And now that he was back 
4:0 that same pid dife of prayer and devotion in the Bara- 
^agore monastery, he encpura^d the monks whom he loved 
with his whole heart, to live up to the life of the Ideal. 

• Thus almost four years and a half had passed since the 
mahdsamddhi of Sri Ramakrishna, The first year and a 
4)art of the second, counting from 1886, had been employed 
:.in the founding and consolidation of the Order in Calcutta. 
The next two years and a half had been, spent on and off in 
travels. And the last six mc^rtiis, being the first of the fifth 
vyeaf, had been spent in Gteziplir, Benares and .Baranagore. 
And all along the mind of the Leader had been develoiMng, 
-fon his was always a growing mind. All along lie had been 
making innumerable observations upon the relationship 
-Between tile Dharma and Society in India, finding these to 
he at aS times conterminous growths and indissolubly inter- 
woven, for whenever India Was historically great, he realised, 
it was because the spiritual impetus had been set in raotioru 
And be formulated the doctrine in his own mind and 
.preached tohis^rw^^zV on every occasion that, SPIRITUALITY 
was the FOUNDATION of Indian culture and Indian great- 
ness, and that the solution of all the social problems 
with which India was burdened must be sought and 
worked put FROM THAT POINT OF VIEW. He had become. 
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spifiiiially patriotic and patriotically spiritual. Ho fea# 
amSi^ed an incalculable Ainount of historical Information^ 
which be shared with the monks on ‘oacii return from hfe- 
wandOrings, as a spirithal pOssessi<^^^ they cslfhe' 

to look upon the Master and the Culture from which he 
sprung, and of which he was an Incarnation, - as One Bufc 
even whilst he was giving forth this new vision of DhaTma,„ 
the sfririt of restlessness seisied him anew, and this time ib 
literally cast him out for yeans from the Baranagore Math 
^^his gmr$^iais. Day by day he felt himself being drawn 
into a web of relationships and responsibilities for which his 
soul knew it was not as yet ready, and Galls on bis time and 
his attention were corning from all sid^. TSiese made him 
yearn above all other things for the life ofthim farivrdjaka. Iliv 
one sense he did not perhaps know what he desired,— except: 
"to get out of the hornets’ nesti and realise the Trutb.”^ And^ 
back of it ail was a PURPOSE, for in leading the Jrart^ 
vrdjaka life for still further years he was to become all the- 
Inbre confident of himself,^ and >all the surer, all the clearer* 
about the Message he was to give; But theni be must settle 
down ; he: must give himself up to contemplation ; he nausfe 
solve all problems of the soul, and of the land he waabo»» 
m. For the thought of the people came frequently 
to his mind. Oftentimes he felt like "throwing it all up” and! 
work for the salvation of India, for the re- vivifying of the 
Spirit of Bharatavarsha, but something held him back,— the 
Monk in him. He was to be the spokesman of a wonderful, 
message to society, but he,— he must always remain the* 
-monk. So his soul waSi pressing the conscious mind to - 
wander oh to new paths. And, therefore, after remaining 
only two mon^s in the monastery he started out in July iSgo^ 
with the sdLvm old dfetermiimtion,— never to return. And this 
time his purpi^C a measure, for it so 

happened that seven years bad passed before he found him- 
self hgain in the drcle of his brother^monks, and meanwhile- 
the monastery had been removed from Baranagore to Alum- 
bazar. i'liis time the Swami formulated the intention of per- 
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€0rming a pilgrimage to the Himalayas^^^^ fr^ which the 
!Swami Akhandananda had just retained, with of mai*- 

"vellous interest and with descriptions of far-off Thibet aad 
beauteous Kashmir. He had told the Swami oF the Thibetan 
lamaseries . and of the grandeurs of Kedamath and the 
.Badrikashrama, and the Leader said to him, ‘‘You are my 
manl You bhve grit 1 Come, let us be off toge^er^f ’ 

From now on, one sees the Swamfi assimilating more than 
^ ever the culture of Hinduism in all its phases. The chief 
disciple of Ramakrishna, the boy-saint of Dakshineswar 
becomes the Prophet in the constant process of becoming. 
He who had learned the first principles of Hinduism with 
-Sri. Ramakrishna* and had received a rare education thereby., 
mow became the constant student of fueuns (^plicatto^ 
The philosophy of the Yedas and the Upanishads must he 
iimade to shine from and even ^tbe Life . of the 

People. He was to be the Prophet the Patriot 

»But what was pressing him most from within just now and 
was uppermost in his thoughts, was the persistent impulse 
^"to concentrate all the powers of the mind and make his soul 
a blaring fire of Realisation. So he thought, ‘‘This time in 
?Wty wanderings I shall look for nothing save the cave -in 'whidi. 
to meditate.’' So when he left the monastery mow,v-it was 
Tor good. Indeed^ it was ‘ifbr good” often before, biit 
circumstances prevented the carrying out of this resoluti<^^ 
I n a letter to a fellow-monk, dated July the sixth, 1 890, the 
. Swami wrote 

“I had no intention to leave Ghazipur this time and certainly did not 
want to come to Calcutta, but KalPs illness made hie go to Benares and 
Balaram’s sudden death brought me to Calcutta. So Suresh Babu and 
Balaram Babu have both gone ! Girish Babui$ supporting the Math 
m * • • • • I intend shortly, as soon as I can get a portion of my fare, 
to go up to Almora and thence to some place in Gharwal on the Ganges 
where I dan settle down for a long meditation. Gangadhar is accom- 
panying mei Indeed, it was with this desire and* intention that I brought 
him down from Kashmir. • 

am in fin© health nchv, and the good I gained by my stay in Ghazi* 
$pur will last, I am surei lome time. But, as of 0I4 i in a hornet’s 
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nest and jest fidgeting for a flight to the Himalayas. This , time l shalk 
go to Pavhari Baba or to any other S3int,--they rather divert one- 
trom his highest pu^ose. Straight up ] • * * • * 

“Fr^ fro^n pride and delu.sion, with the evil of attachment conquered, 
ever dwelling .m the Self, with desires completely receded; liberated 
rom the pairs of opposites, known as pleasure and pain, the uiideluded i 
reach that Goal Eternal.’ - ‘ . 

• • Atise, ye mighty one, and be strong. Work on and 
Struggle on and en ♦. ♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ » : 

Before leaving the Math he told hfo ^rubkaii,n shall not 

return, until h acquire such realisation that my very touch will 

transform a maffl.” But before actually leaving Calcutta, the 

Swamrwent onfoot to Ghusrie, a village across thfe Ganges, 
where he sought out the Holy Mother to recdv^ her Wcssings, 

pnor to his long journey. And he told her, “Mother, I shall not 
retum until I have attained the Highest Jnanam !” The 
Mother^ looked at him as though he were a child, and touch- 
mg^s forehead she blessed him in the Name of the Master. . 
And a sudden joy welled op inthe heart of the Swami. Yes 
-wrth that blessing he felt that he could go anywhere, fedng 
al _ dangers and all tenaertainties, even; the terrors of tht 
sohtaiy jungle„aye, even death itselfi The Holy Mother said 

My son, will you not see your mother ,at home before 
^aving ? and^ he answered, “Mother,; you alone are my 
Moth^l And seeing his spirit, the Holy Mother, again 

Gome , for m India the words implying f^eweh are ,un- 

the Hindu holds that what comes and goes is 
the body, not the soul. 

^ Thus one sees the Swami, restless and impatient, ridding 
his heart of all attachment so as to fulfil fais purpose and- 
journey on to the Himalayas. He was glad to be off once- 
again He thought that a long meditation in the Himalayas 
^uldgn^ h^ peace. And yet his intention was not to- 
_urry thither by tail. He planned to travel on foot by the 

"T ^ ‘ way, as, a common’ 

^ thus make the whole journey a sadhana and 

*apasya. From the moment he left Calcutta he was bappy,^ 
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The solitude, the viils^e air, the seeing of new placed, the 
meeting with new people and the getting rid of old impres-’ 
sions and of worry delighted him. The . first plate at which 
he and Akhandananda halted for some days was Bhagalpur.: 
Here he met a member of the Brahmo Samaj, who had 
known him in former days when he, likewise, was a Brahmo., 
When the monks arrived in the forenoon they betook tbem-^ 
selves to the Ganges side. One Mathuranath Sinha, a*, 
pleader, who was then in Bhagalpur and who met the Swaini,; 
wrote a letter dated August the eleventh, 1905, to a disciple 
of his in which he describes his reminiscences of ; him in 
regard to that time in.the following words 

About fifteen years ago, I was at Bhagalpur, as the guest of Babu 
ManmathanathXhowdhury. One morhihg Theard of some stir caus^ 
by the arrival of two Sanny^ins. They were seen by Kumar Nityananda 
Singh. Something led t;he^ Kumar to st^pose that they were not of the 
ordinary type of Sadhus ; and a short jConversation confirmed his views 
and disclosed the fact that they were highly educated and that one of 
them, who was later known as the Swami Vivekananda, was marvellously 
gifted. The very sight hf them prepossessed me in their favour. I re- 
membered to have seen ‘the latter in my college days at Calcutta, as 
often Imding the choir, at the Sadharan Brahmo Snmaji” , < 

“As others tell the story, surprised 

to find a Brahtdoi^tfirned fiiMu Satfoyaj^ih/ and so was 
extraordiriariiy *^tl%dtStfS to talk’Wtth- th^ SWMmi aitd find out 
how ho bad b€x:oihe re^Iinduft^. -HO corttihO^^^^^ h 

“My conversation with him covered a large area, ihcluding ‘literature; 
philosophy and religion. The main ;topids» were thedast twoi Tt seemed 
that learning and, .spiritu^ity were thfe very air which he breathed, 
I discerned, that the soul ; of his teaching * Was 'an intense and unselfish 
patriotism with which he invested and vivified his subjects. ' This was an 
abiding characteristic with him. Wh^ I read the glowing descripticMis 
of the success he won at the Chicago Parliament of Religions,.! felt that 
in him India had found :her MAN.” : = 

The hearing Which the Swami gained from those Who be- 
came his admirers in Bhagalpur^ w short of wonder- 
ful. The prepossessing influence with wW Swamrs 

personality was , saturated; must have been unique, even at 
that.distant . day.; : His I very-.appearahce: revealed -him as »- 
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j^divickiaL Tiie M wilch ind lamd iAkhkaliiiiaada 
ca^^riiad^themselve® was & it^if a oredenlial, grealip |p iiieir 
favour, for they walked like md be^ed like kings in 

dii^ise. Then, a captain power and ecstasy emaimted fiiom 
the Swami^ [udiich made himjcOnspicmiiis as a man of realisa-^ 
tioa Ibere was, moreb*^ certain sweetness, dignity and 
graceabont Mm, that almost immediately engendered love 
and respect on the part of those who met him. Poorly clad, 
and jwdth only their stafiEs and kamandalus in hand, they 
were nevertheless possessed of ^mething which bespoke tales 
of stirring adventure, of distant cities, of virgin forests, of 
the eternal mountains, of the places of holy pilgrimage and 
of isolated sites along the hanks of rivers, with only a jungle 
as the background and the sky and the flowing waters fcwr 
companionship. Thus they had at once attracted the al^n- 
tion of one of the prominent citizens of the town as they sat 
down on the river’s side, near the palace of the Raja Shiva- 
chandra, looking tired from a long walk but their counte- 
nances beaming with the fire of 

One of those who became the staunchest admirer of the 
Swami at Bhagalpur was Manmathanath Babu to whom 
Mathuranath Sinha ha.d referred as bis host. This gentleman 
who was a Brahmo, became re-Hinduised by the Swamfs elo- 
quence and spiritual genius, and was even made a believer in 
the Radha-Krishna Leeia. In June, 1906, he wrote tea 
disciple of the Swami :~ 

“ One mommg in August of the year 1890, Swami Vivekananda with 
Swami Akhandananda suddenly came to my house. Thinking them 
to hie ordinary Sadhus I did not show them much respect. We were 
sittii^ togfether after our noon-day meal j and believing them to be igno- 
rant, I chd not imter into conversation with them, but began to read an 
English translation of a work on Buddhism, After a while, Swamiji 
asked me what book I was reading. In reply, I told him the title of the 
book and aske4 *Do you know Engfish?’ He replied, ‘Yes, a 
Then I conversed with him on Buddhism, but after a^ short time, I fotmd 
out that he was a thousand times more learned than myself, lie quoted 
from many English works, and Babti Mathuranath Sinha of Danapur 
and myself astomshed qt his learning and listened to him i^h 
^pt attantkm, Si^^mi Aktendaaanda had remained silent To 
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^tesl bis knawledge I asked, ‘Were Sakyasinha’s (Btid^ba’s) austerities 
tppctised with the Hindu Sannyisins fruitless ?’ He replied, *No, none 
. of his devotional practices were fruitless. For, by going through those 
-severe austerities with the Hindu Sanny^sins before ' he became the 
Buddha, Sakyasinha earned the powers by which he was able to 
.formulate and pfeach his doctrines.' This reply seemed to me to be a 
wise cme, and I was satisfied that the second Sannydsin was also not 
' iHiterate. Thus, various talks on religious matters went on tiH the 
• evening, when the Swami Akhandananda chanted several Sanskrit 
..hymns with great devotion. After that we used to spend the time in 
•conversation upon elevating subjects. 

“One day Swamiji asked me if I practised any special Sadhanas, and 
we conversed on the practice of Yoga for a long time. From this I was 
•convinced that he was not a common man, as what he spoke about 
Yoga was exactly the same as that which I had heard from the Swami 
Dayananda Saras vati. Besides, he gave out many other important 
things on the subject, which were of such a nature as I had not heard 
-elsewhere. 

“Then, to test' his knowledge of Sanskrit, I brought out all the 
Upanishads that I had with me and questioned him on many abstruse 
^passages from them. By his illuminating replies I found that his 
mastery of the Scriptures was of an extraordinary kind. And the way 
in which he recited from the Upanishads was charming. Thus, being 
firmly convinced of his wonderful knowledge equally in English, 
Sanskrit and in Yoga, I was greatly drawn towards him. Though he 
stayed in my house fpr only seven days, I became so devoted to him 
that I resolved in my mind that by no means whatever would I let him 
go elsewhere. So strongly urged.him to live always at Bhagalpur. 

“Once I noticed him humming a tune to himself. So 1 asked 
him if he cpuld singy He replied, ‘Very little.' Being pressed hard by 
us he sang, and what was my surprise to see that as in learning so in 
music he had wonderful accomplishment 1 Next day I proposed to him 
vto let me invite several singers and musicians of the place, and getting 
his consent I invited many of the musicians, several of w:hom were 
osiadsy or adepts in the art Believing the music would end by nine or 
ten at the latest I did not arrange for supper for the guests. Beginning 
from the evening, Swamiji went on singing without ceasing till two or 
three o'clock in the morning. All without exception were so charmed, 
that they forgot hunger and thirst and all idea of time I None moved 
: from his seat or thought pf going home, Kailash Babu, who was play- 
ing on the instrument in accompaniment to the Swami's songs, gave up do- 
ing so at last, as his hands had become stiff and had lost all sensation. 
'Finally, when Swamiji saw that no one showed any inclination to leave,- 
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he stopped It is needless to E&f<ention that all went withoMfc 

food that night Such superhuman pouer I have never seen in any> 
body, nor do I expect to see it again. The next evening, all the guests 
of the previous night , and many others, presented themselves without 
any invitation ; the player on the instrument also came, but Swamiji 
did not sing that evening. So everyone was disappointed; 

“Another day I proposed to introduce him to therich men of" 
Bhagalpur, and that I myself would take him to them in my carriage 
so th^ it would not be any trouble to him. But he declined and said,; 
‘It is not the Sannyisin’s Dharma to visit the rich T . His fiery renuncia-. 
tion made a deep impression on me ; indeed^ in his company I was 
taught many lessons which have always remained with me as spiritual 
ideals. 

“ From my boyhood, I had been inclined to live in some soli taryv 
place and perform Sadhanas. When I met Swamiji, this desire grew 
strong; I often told him, ‘Let us . both go to Brindaban^ and depositing* 
three hundred Rupees, for each of us in the temple of Sri Govipdajs 
we shall have as food Govindaji’s ^rasad for the rest of our livefeti 
Thus, without being a burden to anyone, we shall practise devotion day 
and night in a sequestered spot on the banks of the Holy Jumuiid^ T * 
In reply to thtS tie said, ‘Yes, for a special temperament or nature' tHib 
schemfe dbtibt good, biit not for all,’ meaning himself, who’ h^adt 
rcndtinced everythihlf: Athongst many ^ new ideas, the two which f* 
heard from him were : • ' 

‘“Whatever of the ancient Aryan knowledge, intellect arid genius of 
our race are still left can be mostly found in those parts which lie by 
the banks of the Ganges. The more I go away from the Ganges, the - 
less I notice them. This convinces me of the greatness of the Ganges , 
as sung in our Scriptures.’ 

** ‘The epithet Hindu^ instead of being a word of reproach ought 
rrially to point to our glory, as expressing a greatness of character. For, , 
see, how much moral and spiritual advancement and how much develop-- 
mrint of the qualities of love and compassion have to be acquired before- 
one can get rid of the brute force from his nature, which actuates the - 
ruining and the slaughter of one’s brother-men for self-aggrandisement !’ 

“Swamiji visited only two places while staying at Bhagalpur. The 
first occasion was when we went to see the holy man of Barari, the late- 
Farvati Charan Mukhopadhyaya ; the second was when we paid a visit 
to the Temple of Nathnagar, one of the holy places of the Jaina commU^ 
nity, and there Swamyr talked with the Jaina Acharyas on their religion^ 
He was much pleased with his visits, and was also delighted to see the* 
beauty of the scenery on the banks of the Ganges and remarked, ‘Theset- 
spots are very much suited for Sadhana.’ 
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“ It used to pain me much when certain detractors criticised, 
him for taking up Sannyasa, because he had been born a Kayastha^, 
and not a Brahmana. They little knew what he was, and that birth had 
very little to do in the making of a saint. Of course, one has to look to . 
the caste of a Sadhu when the only qualification of such an one is the garb - 
he wears ; otherwise how can the Brahmahas reconcile themselves to * 
offer wor^ip to suth unless they have at least the consolation of know- 
ing that their object of veneration is a Brahmana by birth ? The Swamt 
was borii with * the Brahtnankal consciousness and was thus ten times 
more a Brahmana than he whose sole claim thereto is the fact that he 
was born of Brahmana parents. And, after all, who can resist the wor-- 
ship of true worth and saintliness 1 

‘‘Swamiji fully knew in his heart that I wohld not willingly or easily 
let hiiii depart froni Bhagalpur. So, one day when I went away else- 
where oh some important business, he grasped this opportunity of leav- 
ing, after taking farewell of those at home. When I came back I made- 
a strenuous search after him, but could gather no clue of him anywhere. 
And yet, why should Lhave thought that my will would avail I Why 
should Swamiji be like a frog in the well, when his field of work was. 
the whole wide world ! 

“He had 'expressed to me his intention of going to the Badrikashrama. 
Therefore, / after he had left Bhagalpur, I made search for him every- 
whetn, even going up to Almora in the Himalayas. There 1 received: 
infqrmation from. Lala Badri Sah, that he had left Almora some time- 
before ; and knowing that he must have journeyed a long way in the 
direction df the Northern Tirtha, I was compelled to give up my idea, 
of following hini. * ' ^ ^ 

’“It i#aS'hity heart’s 'desire to bring him •Once more to Bhagalpur after 
hiSi.rieiini .fociiii? iknerica^ but he could not come, haying then; perhaps, 
very l^dp^^isure qr, opportunity to do so.” 

IiMieodyKthat the Swami was a unique genius even in these 
days is at once made evident, yvhen it is remembered that 
he who wrote this epistle had been a Brahmo and had' 
become so thoroughly re-Hinduised as to go in search 
of. the/* Swaitii to the distant town of Almora in the 
mountains^ with ^ a desire to follow the farwrdjaka life in 
his/ company. / Before leaving Bhagalpur, however, the 
Swami held a long discussion with the Jaina teachers con--^ 
cerning the merits of their religious beliefs. He .rationalised 
their mythology satisfactbrily for himself, and was considered 
by them even as a Pandit in their own school of thought. 
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He held the Jaina religion as verily a part and ^^rcei of 
•the Sanatana Dharma* itself, and saw its kinship With the 
Buddhist philosophy. He saw the greatness of both the sects 
•oi Jainaism, the Digambaras and Swetambaras, and was a 
•devotee, as it were, of the Tirthankaras. 

At the instance of Akhandananda, the Swami next visit- 
ed Vaidyanath. Here he became acquainted with Babu Raj 
Narayan Bose, the venerable old Brahmo preacher. For cer- 
Jtain reasons he had instructed his gurubhai not to let the 
.great man know that he knew English. Accordingly he 
talked in Bengali, and with an eloquence and brilliancy of 
thought which charmed the old man. In the course of con- 
versation man)r ideas arose that required the use of English 
words, as for example ‘‘plus.’’ But the Swami got over the 
•difficulty, making the plus sign by crossing his fingeils. Not 
once did the sage dream that the monk before him knew the 
‘foreign tongue as well as his own mother-tongue ; and he 
"would have been greatly surprised if he had known that the 
•Swami was a graduate of the Calcutta University. Akhanda^ 
•nanda had a hard time of it to refrain from telling the secret, 
*^for he delighted in extolling the merits of the Leader. Much 
later when Swamiji’s name became famous throughout the 
length and breadth of Hindusthan, Raj Narayan Bose came 
to know that it was he who visited him years ago and re- 
-membered his meeting with him ; he said in surprise, “What 1 
^Not for an instant did I imagine when he talked with me 
that he knew English! He must be, indeed, a wonderful 
-man !” After passing the night with him, the monks started 
-for Benares on the following day. * 

Again in Benares ! Coming and going on the highways 
of Sannyeisin life, the Swami was destined to make the 
-Sacred City of Kashi the place of repeated pilgrimage. But 
^bis was to be his last visit to this place, until his triminphant 
^Teturn from the West. When in Benares, his very soul was in 
-a fement to realise its highest expression and power, and in 
the way of a startling declaration which proved later on to be a 
duminotis prophecy, he said to Pramada Das Mitra in the pres- 
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ence of many others, “I shall now leave Kashi, but shall never- 
return until I have burst upon society like a bomb-shell and^ 
it will follow me ‘like a dog* !” And he went forth from ^ 
Benares determined that his own life and his own realisation 
should be an invincible power to awaken the highest self- 
consciousness of his race. And he did not return to the 
Sacred City until verily he had stirred up tho world to new 
modes of thought and resurrected the spirit of the India!n.. 
Ages. 

The Monk Akhandananda next led the S warni to Ayodhya* . 
of holy memories. He said to his companion, “Swamiji, you » 
must see the Mohanta, Janakibar Saran ! You will find him 
a great man ! He is full of Bhakti T But the Swami • 
answered, “What do I care for all this nonsense ! I am 
through now ! It only means further and further delay I" 
Let me go to the Himalayas P But Afehandahanda insisted, .. 
“For my sake, Swatniji, come to Ayodhya And wishing to 
please him, the Swami at last consented. And so they came ■ 
to Ayodhya. Almost immediately they betook themselves to - 
the hermitage of the saint, who treated the wanderers with 
great respect, welcoming them to his Ashrama. The two . 
mofiks had many long conversations with the Mohanta who 
was a scholar in ' the Sanskrit and Fersfan languages. And 
Janakibar Sarah spoke to them of what* he knew, specially oh . 
Bhakti, in a simple arid' yet toucfen^ riianner, for he was a . 
man of realisation, and he was carried beyond himself until 
he rose to a state of o^ Divme ecstasy. The mbriks.. 

were charmed. After having; partalcen of^^the abbot’s . 
hospitality, they directed their steps towards the mbuhtairis. 
But as they came forth from the monastery, the Swami 
pausing a while turned to Akhandananda and said with an 
intensity of feeling, "I am glad that you brought me here L' 
I have seen h MAN, a real holy man !” 
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sees the Sw&iQi &nci his 3-s the guests of 

iBabu Rama Prosouno Bhattacharya in Naini Tal, where they 
remained for some six days. Thither they had walked aerpss 
the stretch of country lying at , the foot of the mpui^ains. 
B'roni Naini Tal the Swami started out in real earnest for the 
-^adrikashrama, determined to walk all .the way witl^opt a 
pice. On and on he and Akhandananda , went, "eating food 
that chance might bring.” On the third’ day while ’was 
■thus travelling penniless and was for, many hours withput 
•food, he sat himself down under an ancient Banyan- tree, on 
the bank of a flowing stream. “This place is charming ! What 
a delii^tful spot for meditation !” he said to his companion. 
After a refreshing , bath ^ sat down under tl^t Banyan-tree, 
and in a few moments was shrouded in meditation’ His body 
looked like a statue,— motionless, stiff and as if the life had 
gone out of it; but there was a deep state of vision and of 
< beatitude mirrored on his countenance. Akhandananda knew 
not what to make of this ; it was indeed like a deep samddki. 

- A long, long time the Swami remained in this state When 
he came to his normal consciousness he addressing his 

- comrade exclaimed, "© Gangadhar, I have just passed through 
■ one of the greatest moments of my life ! Here under this 

Banyan-tree one of the greatest problems of my life ’ has 
been solved!” His fellow-monk looked at the Swami and saw 
his face beaming with ecstasy. “What is it, Swamiji ?” he 
cried out. And the Swami answered, “I have found the One- 
’ ness between the macrocosm and the microcosm ! In this 
little Brahmdnda of the body everything that there is, exists. 

I have seen the whole Universe within an atom !” And he 

-rose to a supreme moment of Jnanam, and for that whole 
■<iay discussed with him the history of his realisation. 
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III 


What Swamiji entered in a fragmentary in hts note- 
tsook on that day, is given here, in translation, as it was 
ibmnd, verbatim. From this one may get a glimple of his 
trend of thought and realisation. It reads :— 

“[Kakrhighat, under the shade of a Bainyan, by the bank bf a stream.] 

, *In the beginning was the Word. Word &c. 

j “The Microcosm and the Macrocosni are one. As the little self is 
covered in the living body, so also the Great Universal Self is covered in 
^he external universe which is the Prakfiti made up of intelligence or life. 

‘ “ ^Shiva on (the bosom of) the Shiva T— is not imagmation. As a 
mental idea and a word or speech can be pierced through, so i^ the one’s 
covering the other. It can be only realised by analysing, through the 
means of mental inference or imaginating faculty, Ncme can think 
withqut words. 

“ ‘*Henbe, ‘In the beginning was the Word’, etc. 

“This state of manifestation of the Universal Self is without beginning 
•nnd without end. HenBe we know, see, feel, b-hd so on, through the 
wification of the dual aspects of the Self— the EterhaMy Ebrinl^s, and 
«the Eternally- with-Form.” ^ r 

In the distant West, when as the Teacher he gave his 
lectures on the Macr^ and the Microcosm, one who 
‘knows the story, sees reflected in their contents some of the 
light of this subjime realisation. 

• I Whe^i the two iponks were , some short distance ! from 

Almora and had gone for many hours without food^j l^ 
satdpwn on Ihe rpadside just ^opposite a , Moslem Gem^ery. 
iIrideed,Jhe S);s^ami almost faint^ with hunger, and sank to 
^he ground from she^r exhaustion. Akhandananda went to 
fetch water. The keeper of the cemetery was a who 

lived in a hut there. Happening to pass by, and seeing the 
plight of the monk, he offered him a cucumber which was the 
only thing in the shape of food that he could prwide. The 
-^wami asked the fakir to put the cucumber to bis mouth, 
:saying that he was too faint to do so himself. The man 
remonstrated saying, “Holy Sir, I am a Mussulman !” “That 
matters nothing,” said the Swami with a smile. “Are we not 
all brothers?” After having been fed by this good Samaritan 
he. felt himself refreshed. In fact, he said of this incident in 
later times, ‘‘The man really saved my life. For I had never 
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felt so,^baiusted.’' And in after days, when the citizferis of 
Alinora name out in.a body to welcome the “World-famous 
Swami Vivekananda” iixto their midst and to give him a 

grand reception, he swidenly stopped the procession. Forhe- 
had espied this same old Mussulman fakir, peering at him . 
with curiosity from the crowd. The Mussulman bad for- 
gotten that face, but the Swami remembered him at sight.. 
And telling those who were with him of the occurrence of the- 
remote past when the man, had practically saved his life, he- 
gave him some money as a present and as a token of gratefuh 
rciiliembfctii ce, 

AH the long journey from Kathgodam at the foot of the 
hills to Almora had been more than interesting. ,|Jere- 
amidstthe stillness and the beauty of the hills the "Swami; 
found a certain quietude of heart anda sweetstillnessfif 
fought he had rarely known before. He instinctively fouwd* 
himself moved^ by this stillness and by the glory of Nature- 
as manifested in the creeping on of dawn or in the flaming 
sunsets of even^tidei ' The fresh mountain-air invigorated Ms 
spirit ; aud eveii i# spite Ot much physical weariness fcaused- 
by long walks and want of food, this first part Of bis tour fn, 

the Uttarakhanda was the very acme of pleasure and of 
blessedness* 

When he arrived in Almora, Akhandananda took him to 
the garden of Amba Dutt^ whilst he himself went to inform 
his gitru^hais, Saradananda and Kripananda, to whom the 
Swami bad written that letterdf July thd sixth, before leaving 
the Baranagore monastery. These two niohks had been in 
the Himalayas for some time ; and with great eagerness they 
hastened to the garden of Amba Dntt to meet their Leader. 
And Lala Sah, who was their host, went likewise to 
the garden and welcomed the Swami to his home. Here he 
held ^ a long^ 'drscdssion with ' qnn Sri Krishna Joshi, the 
Shenstadar, o» the necessity of becpming a Sannyisin. ' He 
sfdhe of the glory' -of the life of renungiatipm,' which to his 
mind ‘was the Ideal -of all Indian aspiration 7. ‘Re presented 
Ms a,^*Bts withail'lhe powerM 
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experience and the Brihman Joshi bowed down before the 
Swami. 

In his short stay at the house of Lala Badri Sah, the Swami 
had a peculiar experience. Someone came to his host, saying,. 
‘^Come ! There is one here who is possessed by a devatd^ a 
demi-god !” Lala Badri Sah arose and then the Swami said, “I 
shall also go with you !” So both the monk and his host 
joined by many others, went to the place where ‘'he who was 
possessed by a devaW lay in high fever, writhing in frenzy, 
and. groaning in agony. A group of persons sat about the 
man, holding him down, whilst a priest practised mantrams 
and incantations on him so as to rid the sufferer of his afflic- 
tion. When the Swami arrived, everybody made way for him. 
The gerrua cloth awakened reverence and the people 
called out, “O here is a Sadhu, a Mahatma ! He will cure the 
man !’* The Swami had not expected this. He was. only 
interested to see the patient, because of the psychological 
character of the phenomena. He felt that there might be 
some new facts to gather, some new lessons to learn, and 
with this in mind he had accompanied his host to the 
scene. When the people besieged him with prayers to 
cure the man, he replied, "Who am I, my brothers ! I 
am only a Sanny&sin ! The Lord will take care of him !*** 
V But the people pressed him ; they fell at his feet ; they 
begged and begged him. Finding no other course of escape 
he said, "I shall see r And the Swami gathered all the 
forces of his soul together, and laying his hand upon 
the sick man’s head he repeated in his innermost soul 
the Name of his Ishtam over and over again. The man 
who had been writhing in pain and who had been tormented 
by a raging fever became restful ! Quieter and quieter he 
grew until be was perfectly calm. After a little while he 
completely recovered ; and when he heard who it was that 
had restored him, be fell at his feet in a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

After this strange' occurrence, the Swami lived for a 
few days at the house of Lala Badri Sah, and then he left his 
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•devoted host and the comptoy of his beloved fellow-monks. 
Finding a solitary cave, he entered it to perform the most 
severe forms of sadhana. There in that cave, overhanging 
a mountain-village, he practised austerities day and night. He 
determined to find Truth. And there in the silence, with not 
even a single soul to disturb his meditation, he had experience 
after experience in- the way of. illumination until his face shone 
with a celestial fire. And then, at the very climax of all his 
, spiritual exercises, instead of abiding in the ultimatum of per- 
sonal bliss which he expected to do, he felt the IMPETUS TO 
WORK, and this seemed to force him out^ as it were, from his 
sadhana. This was a strange time for him. The Monk 
Akhandananda has spoken of it thus :• “It seemed as if every 
time the Swami desired to retire into the life of silence and 
pure monasticism, he was compelled to give it up by the 
pressure of circumstances. He had a Mission ;to fulfil, and 
the very essence of his nature would force him into the 
realisation of this line of work.” 

Succeeding this , experience in the mountain-cave and 
realising that he must follow that impetus, he returned to the ' 
house of Lala Badri Sah and the society of his brother- 
monks. But terrible news awaited him there. A telegram 
had been sent some days before, bearing the news of the 
death of one of his sisters.in dire circumstances and under 
most pitiable conditions. This caused him great anguish 
of heart and yet even in this grief he saw other realities. 
Through this perspective of his personal woe he seemed to 
have become rudely awakened :to .the great problems of 
Indian Womanhood, and this fostered patriotism in his heart 
He however decided to wander into the wilder mountains/^ 
Then, too, the thought that he had been found out by his home 
people aggravated the monk in him, — for he had cut off all 
bonds. The situation was a peculiar mingling of the domestic 
and monastic consciousness, and the balance of thought and 
determination swung with power into the latter spirit 

Therefore he suddenly left the residence of Lala Badri Sah 
in company with the monks, Saradananda, Akhandananda 
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-and Kripananda, , turning his steps towards Garhwal, He 
passed through Kama Prayag ; but some way beyond, he 
became ill with fever whilst staying in a chati^ or halting- 
place for pilgrims. For three days he remained in the chati 
> and thence, having sufficiently recovered, he journeyed on 
to Rudra Prayag. The scenery in these parts is beautiful 
'^beyond description, with its water-falls and shadows on the 
chills and its perfect peace and solitude. The invigorating 
atmosphere buoyed up the spirit, of the Swami and here 
and there a glimpse of the Eternal Snows gladdened his 
.heart and fulfilled all the ardent picturing of the Himalayas 
^he had so often made to himself, both in childhood and in 
youth. At Rudra Prayag he met a Bengali Sannyasin, 
Pumananda by name, with whom he spent the night. But 
. there he was again attacked by fever. He was worse this 
.time than when at che^Aatz some distance back. Seeing his 
helpless condition, the Court Amin of the. place gave him 
-some Ayurvedic medicine and, when he improved, sent him by 
..dandz to Srinagar, where he gradually recovered. The monks 
had now travelled more than one hundred and twenty miles 
Atom Almora, and they were more than one hundred and sixty 
. miles from Kathgodam, whence they had commenced their 
.journey to the Badrikashrama. It had taken them more 
-than, two weeks to accomplish the distance from Almora, and 
-the time had been spent in wandering slowly . up the moun- 
tain paths, begging their foodj meditating, and holding reli- 
..gious conversation. 

At Srinagar the monks took up their abode in a lonely 
.-hut, by the banks of the Alakananda river, where they came 
-to know that the Swami Turiyananda had lived before. In 
this hut the Swami and his Brothers passed many days, living 
-oixmddkukari bhiksM, which means, literally, begging a few 
.morsels of food from each house in the village, ‘'even as the bee 
-supports itself with particles of honey from each flower.” 
Puring these travels and specially here the Swami instruc- 
>t|d the gurubhdis m the teachings of the Upanishads. For 
/days and days in Srinagar he spent most of the time in read-^ 
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trig to tbem these Scriptures until their minds became satura- 
ted with their meaning and their message. While at Srinagar- 
he met a schoolmaster, by caste a Vaishya, who was a recent 
convert to Christianity. The Swami spoke to him on the 
glories of the Vedic religion, and he became repentant for 
having renounced the Sanatana Dharma and longed to re- 
turn into the Hindu fold. He became greatly attached to- 
the monks and often entertained them in his house. 

Having performed much sadhana and meditation in ' 

Srinagar, the Swami next left for Tehri. In the course of 

their wanderings the Swamis arrived at a village, perfectly 

exhausted, when it was quite dark. They were very hungry' 

as they could get nothing on their way. They had wandered - 

through thick forests where they heard the roar of a tiger 

near them. Finding a dilapidated dharmasala m 

they took shelter therein and resting a short while went to 

the homes of the villagers and called out to them for alms. { 

But they did not respond in spite of their repeated calls. In- | 

deed, there is a saying current amongst Sannyisins to the I 

efiect that, where a hungry Sadhu does not get his bhikshd' \ 

after asking for it again and again he has even to threaten. Of' 

course,, it is said in fun. With this adage in mind, the 

monks gathered together in the centre of the village and 

i. 

waving their staffs and shouting at the top of their voices, . B 

threatened and threatened unless food was brought. They- 
had at first begged mildly ; this failing, they had had re- 
course to the means which with the Sadhus inevitably meets.. 
with success. Anyhow it succeeded in this instance ! The 
villagers, five times in number and more powerfully built than 
the monks, came meekly forward and placed the alms in. 
the shape of raw foodstuffs before them. But the monks, 
feeing too tired, insisted upon having only cooked food,, 
and they at last had their own way. The uponing had a great 
laugh over the event and, urged on by a raging appetite, 
made a hearty feast of the offerings. They discoursed with the 
villagers on religious subjects, and the villagers were pleased,^ 
for in their hearts the people of Bharatavarsha instinctively- 
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%now that every wandering Sannyasin embodies in his person 
the Great Ideals of their ancestors. 

Arriving at Tehri, the monks found two' rooms, specially 
built for wandering Sadhus, in a deserted garden. Here on 
the banks of the Bhagirathi, they \lvtd ^\so on mddB^kari 
- bhikshd and spent all their time in meditation and devotion. 
Here the Swami became acquainted with Babu Raghunath 
Bhattacharya, the Dewan of the Tehri Raj and an elder 

• brother of the Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri of Calcutta. At 
his request the Swami passed several days with him. Every" 
-thing was done by his host to attend to the wants of the 
Sannyasins, The Swami had intended to practise the 

• most intense sadhana and tapas on the banks of the Ganges 
-there for some time before doing the remainder of the way to 
Kedar-Badri and perhaps even to Kailas and Thibet The 
IDewan himself came forward to help him in his resolve and 
even settled all arrangements for his practising meditation in 
Ganesh Prayag, the confluence of the Ganges and the Vilan- 
^gala rivers. But the tide of intentions was suddenly changed 
i'by the collapse of Akhandananda, who had contracted 
I'bronchitis. The physician at Tehri ordered him to go down 
at once to the plains, as the mountain air was proving too 
rarified for his lungs, and as the winter was approaching. 
For the sake of his gurubhai he at once gave up his 
cherished desire and being glad to be of assistance .to his 
brothermonk, the Swami with his three companions left for 
Dehra Dun, many miles away. 

' But before actually descending towards Dehra Dun he 
looked back lovingly upon the journey he had made. There, 
standing on t|ie hill-tops of the Himalayas, his ochre 
i^robes swept by the mountain breeze, his staff and kamandah 
iin hand, he fixed his vision far away into the Infinite, His 
eyes were gazing, as it were, into every nook and corner of 
his native land. He stood there meditating on the problems 
of Hindusthan, and then after a prolonged and deep medi- 
tation he saw the glory of Bharatavarsha. Various thoughts 
possessed his mind,'— thoughts of sorrow,— and his eyes 
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filled with tears. Then he smiled, for suddenly he seemed" 
to have the vision of the Mother Herself, and a sense oP 
Power and Destiny came over him. In his spiritual vision, 
the Man of Dakshineswar was in his heart, and, hovering^ 
aboufciis soul in his memory were the saints and glories and 
realisations of Bharatavarsha. And though the snow-clad^ 
peaks in which he had delighted were not now visible, he 
breathed in the freshness of the air which came laden with ■ 
the peace and silence of their heights. And there in the- 
silence and the peace of Nature in its wild aspects, certain 
forces were pressing in upon his soul. He seemed to sense- 
in some dim, though nevertheless sure way, what was to be- 
his own destiny in the near future in the way of power and- 
realisation, for he was to become in one sense the Foremost 
Citizen of the Land, the Glorious Redeemer of its Culture- 
and its Spirit. And he knete/y in some transcendent method- 
of knowing, that in very truth every particle of the dust of 
Aryavarta was alive with the sacredness and the inestimable- 
richness of the Dharma. 

Leaving Tehri, the monks came to Rajpur, by way of’ 
Mussoorie. At Rajpur, some six miles from the broad plains* 
stretching like a great map below, they were startled by 
seeing a Sannyasin walking in their neighbourhood, who-* 
looked like the Swami Turiyananda. They came closer and^' 
closer, — “Yes, it is Hari !” they all cried out together. And 
there was great rejoicing among the monks at this unexpec- 
ted meeting with a beloved Brother of theirs, and they talked^ 
about the varied fortunes of their wanderings. They all went 
down to Dehra Dun, where the Swami Akhandananda was- 
immediately taken for the examination of his chest to Dr; 
Maclaren, the Civil Surgeon, to whom the Swami had 
brought a letter of recommendation from the Dewan of 
Tehri. The official had long talks with the Swami on reli- 
gion, and became an ardent admirer of the group of monks;. 
After careful examination the Doctor advised Akhandananda 
not to return to the hills but to live carefully in the plains, 
and have good medical treatment But first of all some- 
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shelter had to be found for the sick monk. So the Swami 
himself went about the town of Dehra Dun, in search ' of a 
suitable place, entering many hpuses, and saying, “My guru- 
bhai is ill ! Can you give him a little place in your house ^nd 
arrange for suitable diet for him ?” But the Swami only re- 
ceived cold-hearted replies and excuses. Nothing undaunted 
he went abegging from house to house and at last the Pandit 
Ananda Naray an, a Kashmiri Br§.hman and a vakil of the 
place, took charge of the sick monk. He rented a small house 
P for him and provided him with suitable diet and warm cloth- 

ing. The others stayed elsewhere, and begged their meals 
as fortune favoured them. 

During his stay here the Swami met a typical Baniya, 
who professed to be a great Vedantist and was accustomed 
to say, “In five minutes I have extracted the whole know- 
ledge of Brahman. There is no universe, either in the past> 
the present or the future !” But in practice the man was 
exceedingly miserly. The Swami was amused with him and 
his pretensions. All the Sadhus who met him spoke of 
this man as “Miserly Nanda but the Swami won him over in 
spite of himself, and the man, to the surprise of the other 
Sadhus, gave him and his brother-monks* a feast. Of all the 
Sadhus he had eveir met, the man in the end quite willingly 
^ admitted, the Swami was the prince. 

Whilst visiting the house ’ of Hridoy Basu, a Christian 
and a former class-friend of his many years ago, a hot 
discussion arose between* the Swami and the Christian 
preachers of the place. The Swami spoke to them of the 
higher criticism of the Bible, something they had never 
heard of. The Christian* missionaries could not withstand 
the force of his arguments and left the place feeling 
themselves vanquished. The Swami afterwards begged 
to be excused by his host for conducting such a dis- 
j cussion in his house’ against his faith. The manner in 

which the Swami, here and there, came across those who had 
known him much earlier in life was very odd ; but in each 
mstance it was a pleasant occurrence and it inevitably gained 
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for the Swami a new admirer of himself, or a new adherent 
to his cause. 

The Swami remained at Dehra Dun for about three 
weeks, and then advising Akhandananda to go to a 
friend’s house in Allahabad, and leaving Kripananda to look 
after him, he with the others went to Hrishikesh. Kripananda 
joined them a few days later, when Akhandananda went down 
to Saharanpur on his way to Allahabad. There his host 
advised him to go to Meerut instead, to the house of his 
friend, Dr. Trailakya Nath Ghose. So he went there and was 
cinder his treatment for a month and a half. 

Again in Hrishikesh, the place full of hallowed legends of 
Hinduism ! Indeed, it is said that here the great Vyasa had his 
Ashrama, and here he collected and arranged the four Vedas. 
Hrishikesh is a picturesque and secluded spot, situated on 
the banks of the Ganges, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
Thousands of Yogins and Sanny^sins of diverse sects assemble 
there every year to spend the winter in reading the Scriptures 
and in practising Yoga and meditation. In those days it was 
a jungle, covered with groves of wild bamboos, wild plum 
shrubs and bushes of wild flowers and evergreens 5 and 
here and there it was dotted, as it still is, with thatched 
cottages raised by the hands of the Sadhus for their habita- 
tions. Hrishikesh is situated in a valley surrounded by 
hills, and the Ganges which almost encircles it, with its pure, 
transparent, cool currents, breathes incessantly into the ears 
of the devotees the gentle murmur of the sacred note of 
renunciation, “Hara, Hara, Kara T Birds come into the 
cottages and pick crumbs of bread from the hands of the 
Sadhus ; and the fishes, in their tameness, snatch morsels of 
food from the hands of those who feed them. The whole 
place is monastic ; the very air' is pure and holy. 

In Hrishikesh the Swami and his gurubhais passed a 
considerable time, dwelling in a hut raised by their own hands, 
near the temple of Chandeswar Mahadev, and living on 
mddhukari hhikskd. Again the resolve of performing severe 
sadAands came upon the Swami 5 but as ill-luck would have 
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it, hardly had he proceeded with them for a time than a severe 
illness frustrated all his intentions. One day the gurubhdis 
went into the jungle to cut bamboos for the purpose of 
-extending their huts, and returning, the Swami was suddenly 
■ attacked with high fever and diphetheria. He grew worse 
and worse until his brethren were in terror. One day his 
pulse sank lower and lower, and the life-blood turnedj as 
it were, into perspiration. His body became cold, his pulse 
seemed to have stopped. Indeed, it appeared as though the 
Leader’s last moments had come. He lay unconscious on 
his rude bed composed of a couple of coarse blankets on 
the ground. His Brothers overwhelmed with grief and anxiety, 
were at a loss to know what to do. In those days no help 
•could be found within a great distance. While they were 
thus in the utmost agony of mind, praying that his life be 
spared and theirs taken in its stead, they heard a faint 
rustling sound caused by a movement in the grasses outside. 
And before the entrance of the hut stood a Sadhu. They 
invited him in, and when he heard the case he brought out 
from his wallet some honey and powdered Pichul, and 
mixing them together, forced the medicine into the Swami’s 
mouth. This seemed to be ihe one remedy, a god-send as it 
were. 

After a while the Swami opened his eyes and attempted 
to speak. One of the gurubhdis put his ear near his mouth 
and heard him utter in a feeble, almost inaudible voice, 
the words, '‘Cheer up, my boys ! I shall not die !” Gradually 
he recovered • and later he told his companions that during 
that unconscicus state of his body, he had seen that he had a 
particular mission in the world which he must fulfil, and that 
’^until he had accomplished that mission, he would have no rest. 
Indeed, his gurubhdis marked such a superabundant spiritual 
•energy welling up in him that it seemed he could hardly 
•contain it. He was restless, he felt he must find a proper 
field for its expression. This then sanctioned, as it were, 
that which he. so deeply felt whilst dwelling in the cave, 
■overhanging the rnountaim^ near Almora. Of that 
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time he once said later on, ^^Nothing in my whole life ever so- 
filled me with the sense of work to be done. It was as^. 
if I was thrown out from that life of solitude to wander 
to and fro in the plains below !” Aye, in the plains below- 
he was to work and gather the elements of the missionr- 
which had been entrusted to him by the Master. 

That experience in Hrishikesh when he lay ill with 
fever and almost beyond hope of recovery was a great test 
to the brethren. They realised “who and what” he was. 
to them. The Master had left them, and if he should 
die where would be the Order ; what would be their place 
in life ! They would be friendless and alone in the world;. 
Without him their world would be a dark wilderness. 
And yet the Swami must leave them to their own strength 
and to their personal realisations. So he determined at 
least ; and as soon as he had recovered he made his way to- 
Hard war, near at hand. Again he was lost to his gurubkdis 
for a while. At this time Swami Brahmananda was at 
Kankhal. The other Brothers came down from Hrishikesh 
and joined him, and then all of them went to Saharanpur,. 
visiting the house of Banku Behari Babu, a pleader of the- 
place. And here they learned that their Leader had gone 
on to Meerut, and so, they immediately left Saharanpur and’ 
Went to Meerut. * 

The Swami who had enjoyed the monastic freedom for a 
short time, found himself again besieged by his brethren. The - 
latter found him with Akhandananda at the residence of Dr. 
Trailakya Nath Ghose. It was now past the time of the*- 
year when Mother Kali is worshipped, that is, late in the- 
Autumn. The sight of the Leader's sickly countenance- 
frightened the Swami Akhandananda. “I had never seen^ 
him thinner,” he said. “He was worn to a shadow. It 
seemed that he had not as yet recovered from his terrible 
illness at Hrishikesh.” For fifteen days the two monks- 
remained with the physician whilst . the other brethren^ 
stayed at the house of one Yajneshwar Babu. ■ Afterwards, ,^11 
the Brothers went to- live together dn the- Settji’s gar^ 
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the proprietor being a friend of Yajneshwar Babu. The- 
Leader was still taking medicine, for the havoc wrought by 
bis illness was deep. He had been having frequent attacks 
of fever ever since the night he speht at the cUaU beyond'': 
Almbra and his sojourn at Rudra Prayag. There is no doubt 
that the austerities practised by him during his wandering ’ 
life and eating food hap-hazardly had weakened him greatly. 
But at Meerut he gradually grew stronger. 

While in the Settji’s garden, the Swami Akhandananda 
brought to him a gentleman, who chanced to be a refugee 
Sardar and a relative of the Amir of Afghanistan. In coming 
to see the Swami, this gentleman took the same care as do 
the Hindus themselves in approaching a Sadhu. He per- 
formed his ablutions and then himself carried in his hand a 
basket of sweetmeats to present to the Swami. During his. 
talk with the Leader he made reference to the well-known 
Mussulman Fakir of Swat. Many Bengali gentlemen and 
others came to the garden to hear religious discourse from , 
the Swamfs lips. In fact, this garden at Meerut looked like 
a miniature Baranagore monastery, for here with the Leader* 
were the Swamis Brahmananda, Akhandananda, Turiyananda, , 
Saradananda, Kripananda, and one day the Swami Advaita- 
nanda joined the party. Swamiji was now fully restored to 
health and vigour, and everyday he used to read to them 
after the noon-day meal the Sanskrit dramas of Mrichchha- 
katika, Abhijnana Sakuntala and Kumara-Sambhava, as also - 
the Vishnu Purana, in a charming tone, interpreting and^* 
explaining the texts in the manner of the kathakas. And 
the monks also held singing parties and regularly practised^- 
devotions and meditation even as they did in Baranagore. 
Thus they spent in Meerut one of the happiest periods oF 
their life. 

Being desirous of spending some of the time in close- 
intellectual labour, the Swami went to the local library and 
secured the works of Sir John Lubbock. But when he- 
returned the volumes - on the next day, saying that he had^ 
finished them, the librarian argued with him that he had - 
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surely not done so. But the Swami replied, “Sir, I have 
^ m the whole of them ; if you doubt it you may put 

any question from them to me.” Thereupon the librarian 
'examined the monk with the result that he was perfectly 
satisfied and his astonishment was great. Then the Swami 
Akhandananda asked, “Swamiji, how could you do it?” 
The Leader replied, “I never read a book word for word. 
I read sentence by sentence, sometimes even paragraph by 
■paragraph in a sort of kaleidoscopic form.” 

After remaining in Meerut for more than three months, 
^the Swami again grew restless. He thought of the life of 
' freedom of those severe types of ascetics in the neighbourhood 
'of Hard war and Hrishikesh. “I saw many great men in 
Hrishikesh,” said the Swami in later life. “One case that 
T remember was that of a man who seemed to be mad. He 
was coming nude down the street, with boys pursuing and 
throwing stones at him. The whole man was bubbling over 
' with laughter, while blood was streaming down his face and 
neck. I took him and bathed his wounds, and put the ashes 
made by burning a piece of cotton cloth upon them to stop 
the bleeding. And all the time, with peals of laughter, he 
told me of the fun he and the boys had been having, throwing 
the stones, ‘So the Father plays,’ he said.” 

“Many of these holy men hide in order to guard them- 
selves against intrusion. ' People are a trouble to them. One 
had human bones strewn about his cave and gave it out that 
•he lived on corpses. Another threw stones, and so on,” 
The Swami continued : “The Sanny^sin really needs no 
longer to worship or to go on pilgrimage or perform austeri- 
ties. What then is the motive of all this going from pilgrim- 
~age to pilgrimage, shrine to shrine, and austerity to austerity ? 
He is acquiring merit, and giving it to the world !” Yes, such 
■a life was calling the Leader, not in all the severity of its 
outward form, but certainly in its spirit, in its desire for reali- 
sation and for solitude. His longing to see the Lord and 
receive His commands became very great, so much so that it 
struck his gurubhdis with awe, and it seemed to them that he 
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had received Direction. For- Swamiji told them that he had; 
decided on the immediate course he was going to follow, and,, 
that he had lonnd his mission. He gave out to his brother- 
monks that he would leave them in order to become the- 
solitary monk and be by himself. When Akhandananda,- 
begged to be taken along with him he said, “The Maya of. 
the gurubhdis is also Maya, even more so ! Thus one is. 
hindered in one’s resolutions and attainment of the Goal.. 
I shall have no longer any form of Maya about me 1 ” And< 
so, one morning in the latter part of January, 1891, he left, 
the group of devoted brethren and journeyed on to Delhiv 
by himself. ' ' 
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Delhi, the Capital of India for ages under Hindu and 
"Mogul dynasties, the Heart of Empire in India and the 
-scene of numerous historic epochs and of royal . splendours, 
is a city of delights. The royal sepulchres and palace es, the 
' deserted sites of capitals, the ruins of royal and imperial 
greatness make Delhi the ancient Rome of India. For ten 
: miles it abounds with splendid ruins. And in the very heart 
of the city rises the Fort, within whose enclosure were the 
mansions of the Mogul Emperors. There in the distance rises 
; the Jumma Musjid, built by a pious royal family for the benefit 
' of the subjects. The very atmosphere of Delhi is imperial. 

' Into this city of sovereign memories, the Swami, who was 
* last seen at Meerut, enters with his scant belongings and royal 
bearing. The crisp air, the grandeur of the place, its memo- 
ries, its history, its atmosphere fill him with a physical and 
spiritual elation. Wandering through the streets, his whole 
soul attuned to the spirit of the place, he at length reached 
the residence of Shyamal Das Sett, where he was received 
with open arms, his very appearance winning over the host 
and the other members of the family. During his sojourn 
^ in Delhi he made the acquaintance of Dr. Hem Chandra Sen, 
at whose house there was a great discussion in the presence 
of many people, the Swami being acknowledged as a 
r great scholar. 

Here in Delhi he went everywhere and saw everything. 
All the historic sites were visited by him. And in the tombs 
■ of princes and of men and women of imperial lineage he 
pondered over the greatness and the passing of vast empires, 
and the monk in him was aroused more than the historian, 
the artist and the patriot He saw the ephemeral nature of 
- all human glory and was made keenly aware of the Spirit 
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which knows neither coming nor going. His deeper vision 
-saw the incomparable greatness of the Soul and his heart 
went up to Him Who is the Keeper of the Seals of all history.^ 
For his was the monk’s life. 

How great is the love of the gurubhdis I There is no 
deeper relationship in the world than that which binds 
, gurubhdis to one another. Need one wonder, then, that those 
brethren of the Leader at Meerut could not contain them- 
selves for sheer depression of heart at the loss of him whom 
they loved most ! Need one wonder, then, that in spite of the 
fact of his having told them that he was going forth alone on 
‘the highways of Sannyasin life: they followed him to Delhi ! 
And when they arrived there and saw the Leader, they were 
•exceedingly happy. But he, — he was evidently nonplussed. 
What could he do! Something in him spurred him on to 
the life of non-attachment, reaping experience wheresoever 
and whatsoever it might be. He was happy in Delhi by 
himself. He was glad to be free and to wander on in a spirit 
of spiritual restlessness. And somehow he felt that Com- 
mands were coming from On High in the way of forcing him 
■to be alone, so that the Spirit which was to be conferred on 
^him could be bestowed all the more intensely. Therefore 
Le said to his gurubhdis^ “My brethren, I ‘have said that 
I desired to be left alone. I have said that I have a work 
rto do 1 I have asked you not to follow me. Now I demand 
that you obey me ! I do not want to be followed. Herewith 
T leave Delhi ! And he who follows me, does so at his peril, 
for I am going to lose myself to all old associations ! Whither- 
soever the Spirit leads, there shall I wander. It matters not 
whether it is a forest or a desert waste, a mountainous region 
•or a densely populated city. I am off ! ” 

Thereupon the Leader left Delhi. And though the 
^brethren might have guessed in what direction he had wan- 
dered, they DARED not follow him. They knew that his 
soul was being tossed about in a mad restlessness to find the 
fjoal for which he had been born. They knew instinctively, 
^hat the time- for the gathering of the contents of his mission 
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had come. They knew that it was the Guidance of the- 
Master, the Will of the Mother, that he be left alone. Andi 
so, bidding him farewell and seeking his blessings, they' 
parted from him with tears in their eyes and a great sadness^ 
in their hearts. But the Leader himself was glad. He said 
to himself, “1 must renounce this attachment for those whom 
I hold to be the dearest I must cut it out of my heart even as^ 
I would an evil. All attachment is poison. Let me travel 
alone ! Whenever I am in such company, a great uneasiness- 
pursues me, lest any one of them fall ill. This is a great, 
obstacle. I must remove ALL hindrances to !” ** 

And in his ears resounded constantly the words of the:- 
Dhammapada, — 

Go forward without a path ! 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing. 

Wander alone, like the rhinoceros ! 

Even as the lion, not trembling at noises, 

Even as the wind, not caught in a net, 

Even as the lotus-leaf, unstained by the water, 

Do thou wander alone, like the rhinoceros ! ” 

This great strength upheld him and inspired him. He was..- 
saturated with the spirit of Shiva’ Himself. Renouncing all 
ties, breaking all bondages, tearing asunder all limitations, , 
destroying all sense of fear, the Leader went forth, even as., 
the rhinoceros — into the direction of Alwar, in the beautifuhii 
and historic land of Raj putana. 

Rajputana ! What Memories of heroes and grand chivalry * 
does the very name awaken I How the Indian heart throbs . 
at the very mention of the word t In Rajputana Indian 
history has, as it were, intensified itself. Here reigned! 
dynasties upon dynasties of Lions,— those Rajput princes,— 
who defied even the victorious arms ofAkbar; and here were- 
women, each of whom was as a queen. Alwar is the pearl 
of the cities of Rajputana. Surrounded by hills, it is lovely 
to look upon and in the distant west there is a range of" 
rugged peaks. The peacocks, those emblems of imperiah 
power and imperial splendour,, roam in a wild state of “ ^ 
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nature ; the palaces of the Maharajah, are; built , of ' marble 

and the laod is rich and beautiful. 

. One morning in the beginning of February, 1891, the 
Swami alighted from the train at the . Alwar railway stati.on. 
Walking along the public road, fringed with gardens and 
verdant fields, and passing a row of beautiful mansions^ he 
finally arrived in front of the State Dispensary, where seeing 
a Bengali gentleman standing at the door-step he took him to 
be the Doctor in charge, which proved to be true. His name 
was Guru Charan Laskar, and when the Swami addressed him 
in his mother-tongue, asking if there was a place where 
Sanny 4 sins could put up, he was beside himself with joy. 
For many, many days he had not heard his Mother-tongue 
spoken ; and besides, he was impressed by the remarkable 
appearance of the Sadhu. Bowing low before him.-he joyfully 
accompanied the Swami to the bazaar where he showed him 
a room in the upper story of one of the shops and said 
“This is for Sannyasins, Sir ! Can you make yourself comfort- 
able here for the present?” “Gladly !” responded the Swami. 
And seeing after the Swami’s immediate needs, the Doctor 
hastened to the house of a Mohammedan friend, a teacher of 
Urdu and Persian in the High School of the place, and said 
to him, “O Moulavi Sahib! A Bengali Dervish has just 
arrived! Come immediately and see him! This man is 
surely a real Mahatma. I have never seen the like of him 
before !” And as soon as it was possible, both hurried to 
the bazaar, and taking the shoes from off their feet, entered 
the bare room in which the Swami had "arranged his few 
things, and saluted him with reverence. At this time the 
Swami’s sole belongings consisted of a few books tied up in a 
blanket, a piece of yellow cloth, a kainandalu and a staff. 

As soon as they entered, the Swami called the follower of 
the Prophet to his side and spoke with much love to them of 
religious matters. And in the course, of conversation he said 
to the Mohammedan, “There is one thing very rernarkable 
about the Koran. Even to this day; it exists as it was found 
eleven hundred years ago. It retains its pristine purity and 
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is free from interpolations/^ Both the visitors were much 
impressed; and Guru Charan returning to his dispensary, 
spoke to- everyone of “a great * monk” who had just come. 
‘*He is' learned beyond words,” he said. “O he is an inspired 
Mahatma!” And those who heard the physician’s words 
were transported with his enthusiasm and desiring to see 
this Master, they went to the room in the bazaar where the 
Swami was. The Moulavi likewise told all his Moslem friends, 
and they also came in numbers. Soon a great concourse of 
people gathered, and the Swami held discourse with them. 
Often his room was crowded, and even the verandahs. He 
would intersperse his conversations with songs. Now he 
would sing Urdu songs, now Hindi- bhajana^ and sometimes 
Bengali kirtana. Or he would delight the audience with 
songs from the great saints, Vidyapati, Chandidas and Ram- 
prasad. Or he would charm the listeners with recitations 
from the Vedas and the Upanishads, from the Koran, the 
Bible and the P'uranas. Or he would enthuse them spirit- 
ually with the stories from the lives of the saints, such as, 
Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, Guru Nanak, Chaitanya, Tulsi- 
das, Kabir and Ramakrishna, in the course of illustrating the 
teachings of the Scriptures. 

After a few days, the number of devotees and admirers 
became so g^reat that some well-to-do men of Alwar arranged 
that he should stay at the house of Pandit Sambhunathji, 
a retired engineer, of the Alwar State. Here the Swami 
regulated his life, remaining by himself in prayer and medita- 
tion from the early morning until the hour of nine, when he 
emerged from his room generally to find some twenty to 
thirty people awaiting him. These were of all castes, creeds 
and classes. Some were Sunnis and Shiahs of the Moham- 
medan fold, some were Shaivaites and Vaishnavites. Some 
were men of wealth and position and learning ; others were 
illiterate and poor. Swamiji w’ould go on talking to them 
without, distinction and answering their queries till it was 
noon. There was absolute freedom between him and those 
who came. If cne asked an irrelevant question interrupting 
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Ihis flow of eloquencJe-on some highest metaphysical subject, 
by saying, ^‘Maharaj, to what caste does your body belong ? ” 
'he would immediately reply without being vexed or annoyed, 

■ is Kayastha ! Some monks would have evaded a direct 
repl)^ hoping to be taken as a Brahman, but the Swami was 
above what people thought of his caste. When hearing his 
luminous conversations full of brilliant thoughts and his 
rhapsodies of song, the most learned Brahmans felt they 
would be blessed if they were accepted as his disciples, for 
they knew that Krishna and Buddha were non-Brcthmans, 
even as the man before theni. Another, again, would ask him, 
“Sire, why do you wear gerrua?^' To which he would 
reply, “Because this is the garb of beggars! Poor people 
ask me for alms if I wear white clothes, and being a beggar 
myself I do not have at most times even a single pice 
with me to give them. And then it causes me pain to have 
to refuse one who begs of me. But seeing my gernm cloth, 
they understand that this man is a beggar even as one of 
them, and they would not think of begging from, beggars.” 
This is, indeed, the most original and touching explanation 
of wearing the Sannyasin's robe,, for the popular saying is, 
“Without d/ie/m, ox distinguishing garb of renunciation, no 
. bhikskdy or alms, is available.” 

Another day, the conversation would centre upon the 
Blessedness of Mother-worship, and his heart would become 
too full, till he could no longer speak except repeating only, 
“Mother! Mother!” And his chanting of the Mother’.s 
name, in a voice which was at first loud and full, gradual- 
ly became softer and softer as though it, too, were travell- 
ing with his soul— far, far away. And his voice would 
become more and more subdued, — until finally it would die 
away, and the Swami with his eyes closed would shed tears 
• of joy, being very, very close to the Mother’s heart in the 
intimacy of the spiritual communion. And in a frenzy of 
ecstasy the eyes of the devotees also would be filled with 
tears and they would cry out wildly and more wildly, 
“"^aya Mi Kili ! Jaya Ma Kill P' And then the Swami would 
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begin to sing, and it seemed as if the very fountain of the Love- 

of God was welling up from his heart, carrying the devotees 

in; its flow. And in the afcernoon, and particularly at 
evening time, the same ecstasy of song and prayer and con- 
yersation would occur, and often, many of those who were 
present would join with the Swam! in singing songs of praise 
to the Lord. But the ' Swami would sometimes break the 
strain caused by the talks on serious metaphysical matters 
and the ecstasy of devotion, by speaking on the history of 

different countries and their peculiar manners and customs • 
in a way which would send his audience into roars of laughter. - 
There was a certain day among others when the Swami 
sang songs pertaining to the Brindaban Leela of Sri Krishna. . 
As he sang, tears flowed down his cheeks. The audience 
wept with the very love of God. And some, looking upon the 
face of the monk would think, *‘0, our Babaji is enjoying a 
vision of Sri Krishna ! O, how he carries our hearts away by 
his singing!” And another would say, ‘‘This is, indeed, 
a manifestation of Divine glory. Gertainly, he is a seer of 
God !” Finally, the Swamfs voice was choked by intensity 
of feeling and his body became like stone; his face was 
reflecting an unspeakable sweetness, resplendent with the 
Love for God. Indeed, as is said by one who was present, 
“His face looked like that of a Gopi as if overflowing with the 
ecstasy of Love in the company of the Loved One. Swamiji 
used to translate the Bengali songs before he sang them and 
those who heard these songs committed them to. memory and 
noted them down in the Devanagri character, lest they forgot 
them. 

Days would slip by in this manner, none of those present 
and neither the Swami himself being conscious of the time. 
Sometimes the meetings would continue till late at night, and 
even until the ‘midnight hours. And coming away from the 
house of Pandit Sambhunathji, the devotees would say to 
one another, “O, our Babaji is full of Anandam. , His voice is 
like silver. .There is an electric power in his voice which,. to say 
ihe least, is fascinating.: ‘ How sweet he is ! He never, gets 
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^annoyed ! O, why is one so anxious to meet him again and 

• again ! One would love to be with him always. Now we see 
how adora“ble was Sri Krishna ! Everybody without excep- 
tion became attached to the Swami. Everybody thought 
himself to be the Swarai’s favourite. The learned as well as 

;the rich sought him as much as the illiterate and the poor. 
: fiiit the Swami’s love and sympathy were bent in a greater 
^ degree upon the latter, for he was like a father to them. 
He initiated some, giving them maniranis and showing the 
paths of their Ishtams unto them. 

, Among all his friends the Mouiavi Sahib was one of the 

■ most devoted. He had a strong desire to invite him to his 
' house and give him bhikskd. He said to himself, '‘Well, 

Swamiji is a great dervish. He has no distinction of caste. 
But then Panditji with whom he is staying may object.’’ With 
this thought he went to Panditji and his monk-guest 
one evening, and before all present said with folded palms: 
^‘Do allow me to have the Babaji in my house for his meal to- 
morrow ! And to satisfy you all I will remove all furniture 
from my sitting-room and have it washed by Brahmans; and 
the ' food which Swamiji will be offered in that room will 
be purchased and cooked by BrMimans in the * utensils 
brdught from their homes.” And he added, ‘This. Yavana 

• will only see him taking his meals, from a distance, and feel 
highly favoured.” The Mouiavi spoke these words with such 
sincere humility that all present were amused, and Panditji 
clasped his hand in friendship and said to him in answer, 

■ !‘My friend, Swamiji is a dervish ! What is caste to him ! 
There is no necessity for your taking such great trouble. 
I, for my part, have no objection. Any arrangement you may 
make will satisfy us. Indeed, in such an arrangement as 
you propose, I myself can have no qualms of conscience 
in partaking of a meal at your house^ what to speak of 

• Swamiji who Is a Mukta !” Everyone admired the sincerity 
of the fine man. And -so it happened that the Mouiavi 
Sahib entertained the Swami in- his own house and felt 

.himself blessed., Seeing Mouiavi Sahib entertain the Hindu 
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Sanny&sin at his h am e, ' many other devout Mohammedan , 
friends also eagerly invited the Swami to their houses andi. 
fed 'him in like manner. 

■ By and by, the Dewan to the Maharajah of Alwar chanced 
to hear of the presence of “a great Sadhu” in the city, and so - 
lve invited him to his house. On becoming more and . more 
acquainted with him, Major Ramchandraji, for such was his • 
name, felt that the Swami would . be a great influence in 
changing the bent of mind of the Maharajah, Mangal Singhji, . 
who had become much Anglicised in his habits' of thought - 
and ■ in his manners. With this thought he wrote to the 
Maharajah, who ’was at that time living, in a palace two or 
three miles distant, saying, ‘‘A great Sadhu has come who has 
a stupendous knowledge of English.” The very next day the - 
Maharajah, came to the city, and coming to the Dewan's 
house he met the Swami and bowed down before him, cor- - 
dially inviting him to take his seat. 

To understand the nature of the conversation which 
followed, it is necessary to understand the position which the - 
great Sannyasins who are siddhapiirushas, or perfected souls, 
hold in the Hindu world. These men, even as the rzskis ox * 
seers of 'old, have no fear of thrones or of powers, and stand 
before the princes of the earth as lions before all other 
animals. And the greatest of Indian princes know^s well the - 
worth of a real Sadhu, one who is a Malnltman, and pays 
homage to him. And such was the Swami. 

Almost the first words uttered by the Maharajah w^ere, , 
“Well, Swamiji Maharaj, I hear that you are a great scholar. . 
You can easily earn a handsome sum of money every month. 
Why then do you go about begging ? ’ And the Swami re- 
plied with a question which came as a home thrust. “Maharaj”, . 
he said, “tell me why do you spend your time constantly in 
the Company of the Westerners and go on shooting excur- - 
sions neglecting your duties to the State ?” The courtiers - 
who were present were taken aback. “What a bold Sadhu !! 
He will repent of this,” they thought with bated breath.' But . 
the Maharajah took it calmly, and thinking awhile said, “I 
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cannot say why, but no doubt because I like to !” “Well, for 
that very same reason, do I wander about as a Fakir,” the 
Swami exclaimed. 

The next question the Maharajah asked was, “Well, 
Babaji Maharaj, I have no faith in idol-worship. What is 
going to be my fate ?” And he smiled as he spoke. The 
Swami expressed doubt as to whether he meant what he 
said, and exclaimed, “What ! you are joking !” But the Maha- 
rajah replied, “No, Swamiji, not at all ! You see, I really can- 
not worship wood, earth, stone or metal, like other people. 
Does this mean that I shall fare worse in the, life hereafcer ?” 
The Swami made answer, “Well, I suppose, every man accord- 
ing to his own faith !” And those who were devotees of the 
Swami, on hearing this thought, “How. could Swamiji have 
given sanction to the want of faith in image-worship on 
the part of the Maharajah ! How inconsistent ! For have we 
not seen him fall to the ground with tears flowing from his 
eyes in sheer ecstasy, losing himself in bhdva on seeing the 

Image of Sri Vihariji 1” And natural])^ their minds grew dark 
with doubt. 

But just then the Swami startled the whole a\Klience by 
one of his brilliant hits. He told someone to bring down 
from the wall a photograph of the Maharajah which hi.s eyes 
chanced to see, and, taking it in his hand asked, “Whose 
picture is this?” And the Dewan answered, “It is the likeness 
of our Maharajah.” But all were puzzled, wondering what 
the Swami meant. A moment later they were beside them- 
selves with wild fear when the Swami asked the Dewan to 
spit upon it “Spit upon it !” cried out the Swami. ’‘Any 
one of you m^y spit upon it What is it, but a piece of 
paper ? What objection can there be on your part to do so ?” 
The Dewan was thunder-struck, and the eyes of every one 
glanced to and fro in terror and awe, from the Prince to the 
monk and from the monk to, the Prince. But all the while 
the Swami insisted, “Spit upon it ! .1 say, spit upon it !” And 
the Dewan in fear and in bewilderment, cried out, “What ! 
Swamiji ! What are you telling me to do ? This is the, like- 
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ness of cur MaharajaB ! How can I do such a thing ?” And 
then the Swami spoke, it so, but the Maharajah is not 

bodily present in this photograph. This is only a piece of 
paper. It does not contain his bones and flesh and blood. 
It does not speak or behave or move in any way as does the 
Maharajah. And yet all of you refuse to spit upon it, be- 
cause you see in this photo the shadow of the Maharajah’s 
form. Indeed, in spitting upon this photo, you feel that you 
insult your master, the Prince himself.” The Dewan and 
others breathed a sigh of relief. And then the monk turning 
to the Maharajah said, ‘‘See, Your Highness, though this is 
not you in one sense, in another sense it t's you. Therefore 
these, your devoted servants, were so perplexed when I asked 
them to spit upon your photo. It has this shadow of you; 
it brings you into their minds. One glance at it makes them 
YOU in it ! Therefore they look upon it with as much 
respect as they do upon your own person. Thus it is with 
the devotees who worship stone and metal Images of Gods 
and Goddesses. It is because an Image brings to their minds 
their Isktarn^ or some special form and attributes of the 
Divinity, and helps the concentration of their thoughts 
making them partake of the Divine nature, that the devotees 
worship God in an Image. They do not worship the stone 
or the metal as such. I have travelled in many places, but 
nowhere have 1 found a single Hindu worshipping an Image, 
saying, ‘O Stone I 1 worship Thee ! O Metal ! Be merciful to 
me r Everyone is worshipping, O Maharajah, the same one 
God, who is the Supreme Spirit, the Soul of Pure Enow- 
ledge. And God appears to all, even according to 
their understanding and their representation of Him. 
Prince, I speak for myself ! Of course I cannot speak for 
you !” And Mangal Singhji who had been listening atten- 
tively all this time said, with folded hands, “Sire I I must 
admit that according to the light you have thrown upon 
Image-worship, I have never yet met anyone Who has 
worshipped stone, of wood, or metal. Heretofore I have not 
understood its mea'nhrg !' • You have opened my eyes I’f 
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'When the Swam i arose to take his departure, Mangal Singhji [ 
said, ‘'Have mercy oh me, Maharaj TV The Swami ahsweied, 
.<fO Prince, none but God can be merciful to one, and He is- 
Ever-Merciful ! Pray to Him. He will show His Mercy i 
unto you !” : 

■ After the Swami had taken leave, Mangal Sihgbji I'emained' 
thoughtful for a while and then said, ‘‘Dewanji, never have I-j 
•come a!cross such a Mahatma ! Make him stay with you, 
for some time.” The Dewan promised to-do his best, adding,. 
“Slre T He is a man of a fiery and independent character. He' 
:may not desire to iemain with me, but I shall seek him out !”; 
After many entreaties the monk consented to live with the 
Dewan, but only under one condition, — that all those people,; 
■poor and illiterate, who often came to him, should have the 
>right to see him freely whensoever they desired, even as the. 
•rich and those of higher positions were so privileged. The 
Dewan readily agreed to it, and so the Swaihi went to stay 
’With him. 

During this time there were many who visited the Swami 
who had their lives completely changed as the result of; 
Slaving come into contact with him. There was an old man, 
however, who ciaihe daily, constantly asking him for his bless- 
ings and his mercy. Accordingly the Swami instructed him 
un certain practices, but he would follow none of these. 
Finally, when he had come day after day only asking his 
mercy, the Swami became impatient with him, and one day 
•seeing the man coming at a distance and wishing to get rid 
•of him, he assumed an attitude of extreme reserve. He did 
not give ansvVer to the scores of questions put to him by the 
•old man, and even did not s’ay in reply one word to his many 
friends there when spoken to. They could not understand 
what was the matter with him. An hour and a half passed; 
in this way and Swamiji sat in the same statuesque repose 
-as before, without even once winking his eyes ! The old man, 
.at last got angry and annoyed*, and left the place swearing 
to himself. SwamSji then burst out into boyish laughter, 
dn' which all: pj^esent also joined.. ' A young man askedi 
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him, ‘‘Babaji Maharaj, why were you so hard on that old* 
man’?” Swamiji turning to him and the other young men who> 
sat near said lovingly, “Dear sons, I am ready to sacrifice my 
life for you, young men ! You will try your best to do what: 
I may advise you, and you have also the pdwer to do it. 
Here is this old man who has spent nine-tenths of his life in 
running after the pleasures of the senses. Now he is incapa- 
citated for either the spiritual or the worldly life and wants 
to have God’s mercy for the mere asking J What is needed^ 
is puriishkara, or manly personal exertion to attain Trufli, 
How can God have mercy on one who is devoid of purush- 
Mra ? He who is wanting in manliness is full of tamas: 
It was because Arjuna, the bravest of warriors, was going to^ 
lose manliness that Sri Krishna taught the Gita to him and 
commanded him to do his swadharnia^ so that by fulfilling 
his duties without attachment to results, he would acquire- 
the qualities of satva, such as the purification of heart,, 
renunciation of all work, and self-surrender. Be strong ! Be 
manly! I have a respect even for one who is wicked, so 
long as he is manly and strong, for his strength will make 
him some day give up his wickedness or even give up all 
works for selfish ends, and will thus eventually bring himj. 
into the Truth.” 

Following the Swami’s instructions many young men of 
Alwar applied themselves to the study of Sanskrit. At 
times Swamiji used to teach it to them himself. And in doing 
so he told them, “Study Sanskrit, but along with it stud}'' 
Western Science as well. Learn accuracy, my boys ! Study 
and labour, so that the time will come when you can put our 
histor}^ on a scientific basis. For now Indian history is dis- 
organised. We have no chronological accuracy. The- 
histories of our country by English writers cannot but be. 
weakening to our minds, for they hold prominently before- 
our view the picture of our downfall. How can foreigners, 
who understand very little of our manners and customs,, 
our religion and philosopb}q write faithful and unbiased his-^ 
tones of Bharatavarsha ? Naturally, many false notions 
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and wrong inferences have found their way into them. 
But the Europeans have shown us how to proceed in making 
researches into oar ancient h^stor 3 ^ Now -it is for us to* 
strike out an independent path for ourselves in these depart- 
ments lof learning. Study the Vedas and the Puranas and. 
the ancient annals. of India, and from these make' it your 
life’s sadhana Xo. write accurate, sympathetic and soul- 
inspiring histories of the land. Study the life of Shivaji and 
you will find him a nation-maker, instead of a marauder, as 
the Europeans .represent him. We should not be guided abso- 
lutely by the histories produced by European minds. What 
respect can they have for our culture which they do not 
understand ? In point of fact we have no connected history 
from the Vedic times down to a period, of a thousand years 
after Lord Buddha.: Of course, now a new era is dawning 
in this respect. But IT IS FOR- INDIANS, TO WRITE INDIAN 
HISTORY. Therefore set yourselves to the task of rescuiiig 
our lost and hidden treasures from oblivion 1 Even as one 
whose child has been lost does not rest until he has found it,, 
so do you never cease to labour until you have redeemed the 
glorious Past of India in the consciousness of the people* 
That will be the true national education, and with its 
advancement a true national spirit will be awakened !” The 
Swami loved these young men of Alwar. He hoped for 
them ; he. prayed for them. . And. inspired b}'' his fiery words 
they grew strong in their love for the Motherland, and they 
looked upon him as MASTER. 

One day he asked if there were any Saclhus in the place,, 
and being informed that there was an old Brahmachftrin 
who lived some distance away, he went to see him in the 
company of some of his admirers. But evidently this man 
was a \ aishnava with a violent dislike for Sadhus of the 
Vedantic school, for as soon as the Swami entered he began 
to abuse the, gerrua and the Sannydsin life in a vehement 
outburst of fanaticism. But the Swami remained silent,, 
asking to be taught concerning God and religion. The 
Brahmaohdriii finding, his ^ purpose defeated, said, “Well, let 
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that go. I have no anger against you. . Have something to 
eat.” But on the Swami respectfull}?’ declining by saying that 
he had had his food just before coming to him, the Sadhu 
again grew furious and cried out, Get away !” The Swami. 
bowing down before him, took his leave. When he emerged 
from the Ashrama, he laughed outright. ‘‘Hallo ! what a 
peculiar Sadhu you have shown me ! What a grumpy old 
man I” he exclaimed to his companions. And he laughed 
more and more, imitating the Brahmacliarin and the manner 
of speech with which he had overwhelmed him, and his com- 
panions joined in his merry-making. 

The Swami’s personality endeared everyone to him, and 
his thoughtful solicitation for each of his admirers made them 
literally adore him. There was a BrAhman boy who often 
came to him and who loved him as a disciple loves his 
master. It was about the time when he should have had the 
ceremony of the investiture of the sacred thread performed, 
but he had no means, being exceedingly poor. When the 
Swami heard of this he could not rest. Day after day lie 
thought of the plight of the boy and spoke to the well-to-do 
class of his devotees, saying, ‘T have one thing to beg of you. 
Here is a Brahman boy who is too poor to support hlmseir 
and has no money with which to meet the expenses for his. 
Mpanayana, or the sacred thread ceremony. As householdei's 
it is your duty to help this boy. You ought to arrange if 
you can to raise a subscription in his behalf. It is un- 
becoming for a Brahman boy of his age not to know the 
•obligatoiy religious duties of his caste. Moreover, it will be 
very good of you if you can provide for his education also.” 
Hearing this, the devotees hastened to raise a subscription. 
The Swami left the place shortly after this, but one can see; 
from the first letter that he wrote to one of his friends at 
Alwar a month later that he did not forget the case of the 
Brahman boy, Tor he begins the letter enquiring if his 
Mpanajdna c^xQ.mor\y 

So tlie days grew into weeks, and when seven weeks had 
.passed by ihrthis method of teaching' and training in Alwar, 
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the Swami felt \\\^ parivrdjaka Call. Indeed, he had felt it 
shortly after his arrival there, but his admirers pressed him 
hard to stay, and so he had stayed. But now he felt that 
it was not right, and he said to his friends, ‘‘I must be going ! 
A Sanny^sin .must ahvays be on the move.” And so he left, 
bidding farewell to his devoted disciples and hliaktas^ wlio 
could not bear the thought of parting with him. It affected 
him much also to leave, for those who loved him fell at his 
feet, Avith tears in their eyes, This was on the twenty- 
.eighth of March, 1891. And when the people of Alwar savy 
liim last, his hands were raised in benediction and upon his 
lips .vvas the Name of the Lord ! With an effort of his soul 
quieted tl>e sadness which had come over him. He, the 
Teacher, must always wander, teaching, preaching and help- 
,ing mankind everywhere, — with the Spirit of the Lord witliia 
his l)eart. 


LXIX 

WITH THE MAHARAJAH OF KHETRI. 

When the Swami left Alwar his soul felt in some manner 
-as did those of the early Apostles of Ghristianity when they 
took leave of the close circle of friends they had made in the 
-different cities through which they wandered and in which 
they preached. Like them, the Swami was building up 
'Churches, as it were, and gathering round hirh sincere 
devotees. His friends insisted that he must travel by a ratha^ 
■or bullock-cart with a top-covering, at least to the next stage, 
-called Pandupol, some eighteen miles from Alwar, so as to 
avoid the beat and the lonely paths. Indeed, several of his 
disciples begged to be allowed to accompany him at least 
some fifty or sixty miles. At first he objected, and then 
■owing to their earnest pleading and to give them some con- 
solation, he consented to their wishes. 

At Pandupol there is a well-known temple, dedicated to 
Hanumanji. Arriving at this village the Swami proceeded 
at once to the temple. The Image brought back to his mmd 
the stories of the Ramayana which had thrilled him in hi§ 
childhood. He remained some time in silent meditation 
before the Image of Mahavira ; that night he slept in the 
temple-compound. On the following morning he decided to 
abandon the bullock- cart for the sake of sadhana^ and so he 
and his party went on foot some sixteen miles to a village 
known by ‘the name of Tahla. The journey was through a 
wild mountainous region, infested with wild beasts. But the 
jparty went on merrily, as the Swami entertained his friends 
with stories, now amusing, now serious, and all the time 
a feeling of blessedness was with them. The forests resounded 
with songs v^hich the Swami now and then sang, and in the 
wilderness the party sometimes paused to meditate by the 
rside of a rapid stream and underneath large, spreading trees,. 
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ojpon the beauty and the glory of the free life of the monks. 
Thus they arrived at Tahla. 

In this village there is a temple dedicated to Nilakantha 
Mahideva., Wonderful is the story of this aspect of Shiva, 
It is told how at one time the devas finding their splendours 
fading, went to Vishnu, the God of gods for advice. He told 
them to churn the Ocean. And so making . Mount Meru the 
great churning-rod, founded upon the Divine Tortoise as a 
base, the devas or gods and the asuras.ox demons, catching hold, 
rrespectively, of the tail and head of the great snake Ananta 
twisted round the Mount Meru as the rope, commenced 
^churning ' the ocean. The demons had chosen the head of 
the snake as their end, believing that the head was better 
than the tail; but they did not calculate the dangerous effects 
of the poisonous odours which the snake exhaled. And so 
the churning went on. Now a great horse, now a magnificent 
elephant, now a stately chariot, now a beautiful maiden, now 
some priceless jewels issued forth from out of the seething 
mass. And both the devas and the asuras seized what they 
-could. Then, all of a sudden, something arose, black as night 
and terrible as death ; it was prodigious in volume, hovering 
like a thick cloud over the ocean and soon covering the whole 
■extent of the earth. The ocean itself became dark and also 
the sky. Breathing became a torture. It was poison, terrible 
poison, whose very odour was fatal to life. Now the gods 
were in a great dilemma ; everywhere it was dark and some- 
thing terrible seemed to pursue them. They felt they were in 
the very presence of death. In their terrible agony, they 
-appealed to Vishnu, who advised them to seek Shiva for refuge, 
saying that none. but He could deliver them. Mahacleva had 
remained indifferent to the prizes, . sitting far away in His 
•abode in silent meditation. On hearing their cry for aid, the 
Great Lord arose, and coming near the waters, bade the gods 
be at peace. And bending down to the waters He scooped 
the poison into the palm of His hand. Strange. to say, all 
that poison condensed itself therein. And then lifting it to 
His mouth, while the asuras thought He would be instantly 
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Wiled, Mahadeva, ready .to sacrifice . himself for all livingf 
beings, swallowed the whole of the venomous draught, AncJ 
that which would have been fatal to the army of the gods andl 
demons and to all the creatures of the universe only stained 
the fair throat of the Great God with a blue mark, but which 
became an ornament to Him. And for this reason. Shiva 
Mahadeva. has received the name of Nilakantha, or the Blue* 
Throated One. For this reason also He is called Mrityun- 
jaya, or the Conqueror of Death. He was so powerful, and 
so great was His spirit that nothing physical could harm Him,. 

And the Swami read into this story the power of the 
Maya of the universe and that of the realisation of the monk. 
All beings who dwell within the folds of earthly conscious- 
ness, churn the ocean of Maya, which is human life, receiving 
endless treasures, that are pleasing to the senses. But soon* 
the poison, — the death of the soul— must come. The monk,, 
however, stands apart. Absorbed in the Self he desires none 
of the enticing gifts which Maya offers ; but like Mahadeva,, 
he is ready to come to the assistance of those who lust after 
sense pleasures, when in the presence of death, the terrible, they 
approach him for the deliverance of their souls. Then he des- 
troys the Maya for them and relieves the world of the fear 
and the presence of death, showing by his acts that Death has- 
no terrors for the Soul of Realisation. How wonderful the tale I 
How under the guise of legend it narrates the struggle of the 
soul, burdened with the influence of desire ! Not until the 
body-idea is overcome can there be peace. And the Swami,. 
seated himself in meditation posture before the Image, 
pondered upon the greatness of its symbolism, desiring like 
Mahadeva to renounce all and embrace death, and saying 
in his inmost heart, I am one with the Indestructible ! 

The next morning, the Swami walked on some eighteen 
miles further to the village called Narayani, where the 
Mother is worshipped under one of Her many Forms. Here,, 
every year a great. or fair is held, and from air parts of 
Rajputana people come to. worship this, living Image of the 
Divine Mother.’ . Herein^ parted from his friends and travelled 
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on by himself to the next village called Bosoweh, some 
sixteen miles distant. There he took the train for the city of 
Jeypore, whither he had been pressed to come by a devotee 
who was privileged to meet him in Alwar. Having heard 
from his Alwar friends that Swamiji was on his way; this 
gentleman was waiting at the Bandikui station to meet his 
honoured guest, and boarded the train on his arrival there. 
And on the train he and the monk spoke on those same 
topics which had stirred the soul of the man in the city of 
Alwar and which had made him the Swami’s disciple. At 
Jeypore, the disciple insisted that the Swami should pose for 
a photograph. Everybody in Alwar had been asking for a 
photograph of him and had requested him to have it taken. 
So, against his wishes, the Swami finally consented to have 
himself photographed for the edification of bis disciples. 
And this was the first time that a picture of the Swami had 
been taken as the wandering monk, and it was a picture, 
all-powerful with the Spirit of the parivrdjaka. 

However firm the determination of the Swami might have 
been to lead the life of the unknown monk, and however stern 
might have been his command to his gurubhdis not to follow 
him, Akhandananda could not control the feeling he bore 
with regard to the Leader. He -must seek him out, he 
thought. So he journeyed on to Jeypore, finding that he had 
left Alwar, and repaired to that place, “chasing” the Swami, 
But he did not know anything definite. He was wide-awake, 
therefore, when he heard from someone that a great Bengali 
Sadhu was staying at the palace of the Maharajah, He 
inferred “who” it might be, but there was still a shadow of 
doubt. When he heard, however, that the Sadhu spoke English 
with gi-eat fluency and that he was learned in the Western and 
the Eastern philosophies, he made up in his mind that it must 
be the Leader. At the very first opportunity which presented 
itself he appeared before him and found him conversing with 
a group of devotees. The Leader took no notice of him. 
When the group dispersed, he csXltd hiS' gurubhdi to his side 
and in stern and violent language charged him never to 
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appear before him again. He threatened him and terrorised 
him ; and Akhandananda, with still greater love and admira- 
tion for the Swami in his heart, left Jeypore sorrowfully, 
knowing that the Leader had a great purpose in his mind in 
sending him away. And he gained strength from the inspira- 
tion and power of the Leader, and went out to follow himself 
the same kind of life. . 

The Swami remained at Jeypore for two weeks, during 
which time he met a famous Sanskrit grammarian, and 
decided to study under him Panini’s Ashtddhydyi, the 
grammar on the classical language of the Vedas. Somehow 
or other, though the Pandit was one of the most learned in 
this subject, he had not so much the faculty of teaching it 
clearly. For three days he went on explaining to the Swami 
the commentary on the first sutra^ or aphorism, but could not 
make it intelligible to him. On the fourth day, the Pandit 
said, “Swamiji, I am afraid, you won’t derive much benefit 
from being my pupil, as in three days I could not make you 
grasp the meaning of this sutra^ Feeling himself keenly 
reproved by the Pandit, the Swami determined to master the 
commentary by himself. He decided not to eat or sleep 
until he had mastered its import. And so he set himself to 
the task, with the marvellous result that in three hours’ time 
he accomplished what the Pandit could not do even in |l 

three days! Shortly after he went to the Pandit and in a 
casual way explained the text of the commentary and its 
purport. The Pandit was amazed ; he was actually dumb-, 
founded when he saw the Swami interpreting it with a remark- 
able clearness of insight. After this the Swami proceeded to 
readily grasp the meaning of sutra after sutra and chapter 
after chapter. Later on he said of this experience, ‘Tt is all 
a question of determination. If the mind is intensely eager, 
everything can be accomplished.” 

Being restless and also desirous of moving on, the Swami 
next went to the celebrated hill-resort of Mount Abu, where 
_stands perhaps one of the most wonderful temples in Hindu- 
^sthaiiy being built in the early part of the thirteenth century Si 
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-and costing about five million pounds. For its delicacy of 
carving and beauty of detail it stands perhaps unrivalled in 
the land. It was erected by two pious brothers, merchant- 
princes, and is said to have taken fourteen years to build. 
It is a Jaina temple and was erected in the time when the 
Jaina religion was in a flourishing state. There is yet 
-another temple at this place, built even earlier, in the 
eleventh century, by another Jaina merchant-prince. Inter- 
ested as he was in Jainaisrh, the Swami spent days in examin- 
ing the glory of these temples, transforming himself into a 
Jaina, as it were, for the time, and his patriotic soul was 
proud that India should have produced such a wondrous woi'k 
•of art. When not wandering through the temples he strolled 
■about the beautiful lake, the treasure of Mount Abu. And 
by the lake are rocks of strange shapes, one like a praying 
nun and another like a toad about to spring into the waters, 
and so on. The whole place seemed to him like a Garden of 
the Gods. Remaining amidst the delightful surroundings of 
Mount Abu for some time, the Swami next proceeded to 
Ajmere, replete with the memories of the magnificence of its 
Hindu and Mogul rulers. Here the Swami visited the palace 
of Akbar and the famous Dargah, sacred alike to Hindu and 
Mohammedans, being the burial-place of the renowned 
Moslem saint, Ghisti. Here he visited also the temple to the 
-Creator, Brahmfi, the only one of its kind in India. 

On the fourteenth of April, 1891, the Swami left Ajmere 
proceeding again to Mount Abu, and here destiny put it into 
his path to meet the Maharajah of Khetri. He had made 
many friends in Mount Abu, including the vakil of the Rajah 
of Kotah and of Thakur Fateh Sing, late minister of that 
Prince. When he was staying with one of them an admirer 
of his brought Munshi Jagmohanlal, B. A., the Private Secre- 
tary to the Maharajah of Khetri, to see him. As it happened, 
the Swami was resting at the time, having on only a kaupina 
and a piece of cloth. When the educated' visitor saw the 
sleeping monk, he thought, “O here is one of those common 
Sadhiis who are no better than thieves or rogues !” Presentlv 
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the Swami awoke. He had been teaching the whole: *T3ornij:^g. 
From the long conversation which Munshi Jagmol^^^Tlal 
with Swamiji, his false notions of Sannyisin life was ^i'^c3icat<^ij 
and he felt himself converted, being convinced of the g^eatn^^^ 
of the Dharma. Much impressed, Jfagmohanlalji 
that the Maharajah himself should make acquaint an ce with.* 
the Swami. He said, “Swamiji, do come with me to the palac:^ 
of the Maharajah, to whom I shall introduce you/’ B ut 
monk made answer, “Very well, I will go on , the day 
to-morrow.” Jagmohanlalji after returning to His Prinee^, 
stated all that had happened. And the Mah3*i‘^jah or> 
hearing him was so anxious to meet the Swami that He saicJ^ 
“I will go myself and see. him.” But when the monk hearcj 
this he himself went instantly to the palace. 

When he arrived, His Highness warmly welcomed him 
and after the usual formalities asked him, “Swamiji, what is. 
life?” The monk replied, “Sire, life is the tendency of tHe 
unfoldment and development of a being under circumstances 
tending to press it down.” The Swami’s own life was one of” 
hardship and renunciation, and so he put a world of feeliogr 
into what he spoke. Impressed, the Maharajah ne:?ct askecJj,^ 
“Well, Swamiji, what then is education ? ” And tHe imme— 
diate response came, “Sire, I should say, education is tke 
nervous association of certain ideas.” And he went on to- 
explain the statement^ saying that not until ideas bad beern* 
made instincts could they be reckoned as real and vital 
possessions of consciousness. Then he narrated the life of” 
Ramakrishna to the Maharajah, who sat listening- to him 
eagerly and attentivel}^, his soul wrapt in a flame of -burning" 
passion for truth as he heard the words of spiritual nectar* 
fall from the Swam/s lips. He told the Prince how- perfect 
was his Master’s education of the soul in the matter of* 
renunciation of lust and gold, bpw the simple touch of a coin*, 
with his body, even when he was asleep, would bring on ^ 
painful contortion of his physical self, how he looked upon 
every woman as the Mother, indeed, .how his whole life was sst 
deification of human personality, and was an example and an 
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incentive to men, in the purification of the contents of their 
individual selves. “His whole life”, said the Swami, “was a 
manifestation of purity, an education to the perfection of the 
Highest Consciousness of man. 

For days the Maharajah listened to the monk’s words of 
wisdom, and then, having become devotedly attached to him, 
he said, “Swamiji, do come with me to my State ! You 
will live with me there, and I shall serve you with my whole 
heart” The Swami reflected for a moment and said, “Very 
well, Maharajah, I shall be glad to accompany you.” 
Several days- after the Prince and his retinue left the 
beautiful Mount Abu and journeyed by train to Jeypore, the 
Swami joining him as promised. From Jeypore to Khetri, 
the distance of ninety miles was done in a state carriage. 
On the way the Prince spent his time in thecompany of the 
•Swami, asking him questions, and hearing his answers. Thus 
'the Maharajah asked, “Swamiji, what is Truth?” And the 
monk replied, “Truth, Maharajah, is One and Absolute; 
man travels constantly towards it, from truth to truth and 
not from error to truth.” And then he went on, amplifying 
his meaning, pointing out how all forms of knowledge and 
►experience and all forms of worship and of thought are paths 
towards the Summit of the Mountain of Truth. He showed 
how the true monk and the true householder could attain the 
■same Truth through separate paths. Never in his life had 
the Maharajah met a man or a Sannyasin of this type. He 
was delighted with his company. On reaching Khetri, the 
Swami, after some days, initiated the Prince as a disciple. 
And what a wonderful disciple he became! Still are there 
memories of him, kneeling in reverence before the Swami 
■Vivekananda ; and the Swami, in his turn, knowing the depth 
■'and the sincerity of the man loved him dearly and expected 
much of him in the way of advancing the well-being of the 
country. Whilst in America in later times he kept him 
acquainted with his progress and made him the privileged 
one of many by writing him some of his marvellous letters, 
which convey to the reader glimpses of the remarkable 
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greatness of the Swami himself and of the unbounded respect 
which the Prince paid to him. 

The Swami passed many weeks with the Maharajah^ 
studying, teaching and living the spiritual life. Though in a 
palace, he nevertheless lived as the monk that he was, con- 
stantly communing with • his soul and with his Master, and 
ever watchful of the guidance of the Mother. At the palace 
he became acquainted with Pandit Narayandas, who was the 
foremost Sanskrit grammarian of his time in Rajputana.. 
Believing this to be a great opportunity,; the Swami decided 
to study the Mahabhashyam, which is Patanjali’.s great com- 
mentary on the Sutras of Panini. The Pandit was pleased 
to teach the monk, and even after the first day he remarked,. 
“Swamiji, it is very difficult to get a student like you!”' 
One day it happened that the Pandit, who had given a long 
lesson on the day previous, questioned the Swami about the 
subject taught. To his surprise the monk quoted verbatinl 
the whole day’s task from memory, adding Ids own comments, 
to the topic of thought. After a time the Pandit seeing that 
his pupil often raised questions and getting no satisfactory 
replies from him solved them himself, said, “Swamiji, there is 
nothing more to teach you. I have taught ypu all that 
I know, and you have absorbed it.” And so the Swami,. 
saluting the Pandit respectfully, thanked him for the kindness 
he had shown him and became himself, in many respects, the 
teacher to the Pandit. The palace halls of the Khetri court 
became filled frequently with eminent persons who came 

P^y their respects to the Swami. Some of them were 
Pandits, and some others were learned both in Eastern and 
Western philosophy, and they regarded him as their Guru. 

On a certain occasion, the Maharajah entering the room 
which the Swami occupied, found him turning the pages of a 
book rather casually, seeming to read here and there, and yqt 
deeply absorbed. He asked, . ‘"Swamiji, how can you read so- 
quickly?” The reply came, “Your Highness, when a boy 
first begins to read, he spells each letter of a word twice or 
thrice in his mind before he pronounces it. His attention is 
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confined to each single letter of a word ; but as he learns more 
he does not look at each letter but at a word as a word, and 
conceives the meaning at once. And gradually as one advances 
more and more, and has * perfect concentration on the subject 
one is reading, one can take in a whole sentence without 
difficulty. Again, if this power of grasping at once the 
import of a sentence be greatly developed, one may read 
even paragraph by paragraph at a glance, the mind absorbing 
instinctively the actual .elements and the essence of the 
author’s thought. It all depends upon practice, unbroken 
Brahmacharyam and the concentration of mind. Anyone 
may try, and. the same experience will come to him !” 

It so happened that on one occasion the Maharajah 
asked the Swami, ‘‘Swamiji, what is Law ? ” Without a 
moment’s hesitation he exclaimed, ‘‘Law is altogether internaL 
It does not exist outside ; it is a phenomenon of intelligence 
and experience. It is the mind which classifies sense obser- 
vations and moulds them into laws. The order of experience 
is always internal. Apart from the impression received from 
the sense organs and the reaction of intelligence upon these, 
in an orderly and consecutive manner, there is no law. The 
scientists say . that it is all • homogeneous substance and 
homogeneous vibration. Experience and its classification 
are internal phenomena. Thus Law itself is intelligent 
and is born in absolute intelligence.” Following upon this 
statement the Swami spoke of. the Sankhya philosophy 
and showed how the modern science corroborated its con- 
clusions, He then influenced the Maharajah to take an 
active interest in scientific study, urging upon him the 
need which is India’s in the way of scientific training and 
researches. With this purpose he ordered some science 
primers for the Maharajah and, later on, even some scientific 
instruments of a simple order, and himself began to teach 
his royal pupil. 

No words can paint the devotion of the Maharajah to his 
Guru. So great was his reverence for him that, at dead of 
night, he wouid rise from his bed and serve him, rubbing? his 
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feet gently, whilst the* Swami lay asleep. On the first ocea^ 
Sion, the Swami awoke after a time and was surprised to find 
the Maharajah serving him in this manner. But the Prince 
protested, saying, ^Swamiji, I am your disciple, and you 
should not deprive- me of this privilege.” And in the day- 
time too, he would go to serve the monk thus, even before 
the eyes of his whole court, and in spite of the repeated 
protestations of the Swami the Prince would wait upon him 
in a score of ways. But Swamiji did not allow him to do so 
before others, saying that it would lower the dignity of the 
Maharajah in the eyes of his subjects. 

One day the Maharajah expressed sorro'w to Swamiji for 
not having been blessed with a son and heir, and feeling that 
the Swami could grant him any favour, by his benediction, said, 
Swamiji, bless me that a son may be born unto me. If you 
will only do so, there is, no doubt that my prayer will be 
granted. And finding him exceedingly an?tious in the 
matter, the Swami blessed the Prince. 

But let it not be thought that the Swami spent the whole 
of his time in the palace. He was often at the houses of the 
poorer class of his devotees. The whole town of Khetri was 
enamoured of the Swami, and he treated the least of his 
admirers with the same love and affection as he treated the 
Maharajah. He was loved by many who regarded him as 
the Master Himself, of whom he so often spoke to them, for 
they had experiences of the illumined nature of the Svvami’s 
soul, in his daily life. 

One evening, in this summer time, the Maharajah and a 
few of his more intimate friends were seated in the beautiful 
gardens of the palace, enjoying the coolness of the evening air. 
In an adjoining hall, a group of nautch-girls’ were playing 
softly upon the VinS accompanied by other musical instru- 
ments. It was a perfect night, cool, and lustrous with stars. 
The Maharajah, feeling lonely, went into the hall and sent his 
Private Secretary to call his The Swami came from 

his meditation and seating himself near the Prince held 
discourse on religious matters. Presently, the Maharajah 
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-ordered a nautch-girl to sing a song. Whilst her voice rose in 
song, the Swami who never was present where, women sang, 
rose and was about to leave, when the Prince pressed him very 
-hard to remain, saying, ‘^Swamiji, do hear her sing ! Her songs 
will arouse only the best sentiments in you 1” Not knowing 
what else to do he obeyed, thinking he might just hear one 
song and then go away. And then, on the evening air and to 
the accompguiment of music, whilst all about was silence, the 
girl’s voice ascended, bearing the burden of a song of that 
•great Vaishnava saint, Suradas, the words of which, as 
translated by the Swami himself, are, — 

O Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! 

Thy Name, O Lord, is Same-sightedness, 

Make of us both the Same Brahman ! 

One piece of iron is in the Image in the Temple, 

And another, the knife in the hand of the butcher, 

But when they touch the philosopher’s stone 
Both alike turn to Gold ! 

So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! etc. 

One drop of water is in the sacred Jumuna, 

And another is foul in the ditch by the roadside, 

But when they fall into the Ganges, 

Both alike become holy. 

So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! 

Thy Name, O Lord, is Same-sightedness, 

Make of us both the Same Brahman ! ” 

These beautiful words embody in song the cry of the 
liumble devotee’s heart for the very highest realisation, and . 
they were from the mouth of a woman who lived life as 
it came, but who sang putting her whole soul, as it were, into 
its contents. The Swami was amasied, and he thought that 
the woman and her song exemplified the truth that all is 
Brahman, that there is the Divine in all beings. He himself 
has said, ^'Hearing this song 1 thought, is this my Sarinyis ! 
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I am a Sannyisin, and yet I had in me the sense of distinc- 
tion between myself and this woman !” And over the face of 
the Swami hovered a great radiance in that night when the 
nautch-girl sang. He appeared like a Knower of Brahman.. 
All distinctions of sex had fallen off, and even as his Master 
had seen the Divine in those whom the world calls the lowest,, 
so also did the Swami see It. For the woman had sung with 
such tenderness and with such depth of feelmg that the 
words entered into his soul like fire, and verily he perceived 
that ‘'All this is One.” And from that day he called this- 
woman, "Mother 1 ” and she, coming to know him, addressed 
him as her son. This instance brings to mind the story of 
how Sankara, the preacher of the Advaita Vedanta, was freed 
from all sense of distinction by Shiva Himself who appeared 
before him as a drunken chanddla, as he came from his bath, 
in the Ganges. Accidentally th^chanddla touched the Brihman* 
Philosopher and he called out, "Sirrah, how darest thou> 
touch me 1” And then the story continues in a beautiful 
way, the chanddla instructing the Brahman Advaitin in the 


philosophy of Oneness, and showing how the Supreme Spirit 
resides in all. And, lo and behold, the chandala revealed 
Inmself as the Lord of Monks, and Sankara fell at His Feet. 
And here in the palace of the Maharajah of Khetri, the Swami 
had a similar experience which caused him to vanquish all 
sense of distinction, even that between the very hiohest and the- 
very lowest, and he in an intense and luminous way perceived 
Oneness, taught even By the song of a- nautch-girl ! And by 
that song the Highest Truth was made manifest to the 
wonder-stricken monk. Luminous, indeed, are the ways of 
the Most High ! 
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Feeling that he must be again on the move the Swami 
next repaired, via Ajmere where he again made a slight halt,, 
to Ahmedabad, of historic memories. After wandering 
about several days, living on alms, he was finally received as 
a guest into the house of Mr. Umia Shankar, one of the 
sub-judges of the Ahmedabad district. During his stay there 
he visited the many places of historic interest which abound 
both in the city proper and in its environs, and recalled to- 
mind the whole history of the place. In the olden times 
it was the capital of the Sultans of Guzerat, and one of the 
handsomest cities in Hindusthan, and as Sir Thomas Roe 
spoke of it, it was in his day, “a goodly city as large as 
London.” He thought of the time when Ahnaedabad was 
known as Karnavati. He rejoiced in the Jaina culture of 
the place with its beautiful temples, and also in its Moham- 
medan culture, and marvelled at the glory of its mosques and 
tombs. In this city he improved his knowledge of Jainaism« 
and held conversations with several Jaina scholars. After 
having remained some few days at Ahmedabad, he journeyed 
on towards the end of September to Wadhwah in Kathiawar. 

There the Swami visited the ancient temple of Ranik 
Devi. Ranik Devi was a beautiful girl, born in the Junagad 
territory when Sidh Rajah was reigning at Patan. She was- 
betrothed to him, but the then ruler of Junagad, Ra Khengar, 
who was in love with her, abducted and ’ married her. This 
brought about a deadly feud between the two chieftains., 
Sidh Rajah entered the territory of Junagad and slew Ra 
Khengar, who was betrayed by his own kinsmen. When 
Ranik Devi heard this, and when she came to know that the 
conqueror desired to marry her, she performed sati ; and the 
heart-broken conqueror raised a temple in her honour. la 
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this temple the Swami pondered over the pacredness of the 
marriage relationship as idealised in the Hindu Sh4stras ; 
he thought of the greatness of those Hindu women who 
preferred following their husbands in death, rather than live 

separated from them. ’ . 

Having remained at Wadhwan for several days the 

Swarhi proceeded next to Limbdi. This is the chief town 
of the cotton-producing state of that name. In the coursfe 
■of his travels in this State, he begged his way from door to 
•door, sleeping the nights wherever he could find shelter, 
and living as chance should lead him. Arriving in the city and 
making enquiries he learnt that there was a ' place where 
Sadhus lived. He went there and saw a building, somewhat 
isolated. The Sadhus welcomed him saying that he could stay 
■with them as long as he wished. He had come, thinking to 
secure some food as he was tired and worn out and exceed- 
ingly hungry after his long marches. He had not the slightest 
idea of the character of the place. What was his surprise, after 
he had been in the house for a few days, to see that the inmates 
■belonged to a degenerate sect of worshippers, whose religious 
ideas were exceedingly crude and horribly vulgar 1 For from 
the adjoining room he heard the prayers and incantations of 
these sex-worshippers, and also women’s voices among 
them. He wanted to leave the place at once, lest they might 
-injure him. But to his horror he found the doors locked and 
the men keeping a strict surveillance upon him', to ‘prevent 
him from going out of their precincts. Evidently he had 
been made a prisoner. He was exceedingly nervous. 
■Soon, however, he was made aware of the nefarious purpose 
of his captors, and literally trembled with fear. The high- 
pnestof this sect accosted him, saying, “You area Sadhu 
with a magnetic personality; evidently you have practised 
Brahmacharya for years. Now you must give us the fruit of 
your long austerity. We shall break your Brahmacharya in 
order to perform a special sadhana, and thereby we shall 
he enabled to acquire certain siddhis, or psychic powers.” 
The Swami was terrified. What did this mean ? He thought 
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'‘Is the man mad ?” And then he remembered having heard 
long ago of some diabolical sects which practised the vilest 
immorality in the name of religion. He made every effort 
to keep his^ presence of mind. Mentally repeating his- 
Master’s Name and praying to the Mother of the Universe- 
for help, .his whole personality shook with a terrible resolve,. 
‘‘Not even if they kill me, will I let them-; break my lifelong 
vows!” But he thought it best to show no anxiety and to 
take the matter lightly in the presence of his keepers. For- 
tunately he was not disturbed that day^ His sole thought 
thenceforth was how to escape from their clutches. 

Now, a boy used to come frequently to the Swami there and 
had become his devotee at first sight. He had free access to 
the Swami, as the people there did not suspect him. When 
the boy came the next day to visit' him, the Swami’s face 
radiated with delight. He told him of his situation, and the 
boy asked the Swami in a whisper if he could be of any help 
to him. The Swami thought for a moment and then eagerly 
said, “Yes ! Yes ! my boy!” He had jumped to a sudden con- 
clusion, and seizing a bit of charcoal lying near he picked’ 
up a piece of earthen jar and scribbled as well as he could 
a few words about his evil plight. Then putting it into the 
boy’s hand he said, “Here 1 Hide this beneath your chaddar 
and run with it. as fast as you can to the Maharajah’s palace, 
hand it over to the Maharajah himself, and inform him of my^ 
situation.” The boy did as he was told, and leaving the 
place without any concern manifested on his face, he hurried 
to the palace and gained access to the Maharajah himself.. 
The Prince immediately sent some of his guards to the 
rescue; ,and surveillance was kept over the place. 

The Swami came to the palace and told the Prince what 
had occurred. The latter was beside himself with rage. At his 
request the Swami made the palace his abode, and gladdened 
the heart of the Maharajah with religious discourses.. 
Whilst remaining in Limbdi, the Swami held many discus- 
sions in Sanskrit with; the Pandits of the place. Plis Holiness,, 
the Sankaracharya of Govardhan Math, Puri, bears witness 
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to this fact, and was astonished at his learning and at his 
wonderful toleration whilst in argument with the orthodox 
Pandits. After remaining in Limbdi for some short time, he 
left for Junagad with many recommendations to the friends of 
the Prince there and elsewhere. The Maharajah entreated 
liim to take great caution in wandering alone, and the 
Swami himself after his terrible experience decided to use 
great circum spection in choosing his lodging and to 
exercise discrimination with regard to persons with whom 
he might come into contact. 

With his recommendations from the Thakur Sahib of 
Limbdi, the Swami visited Bhavnagar and Sihore on his way 
to Junagad. Arriving at Junagad he became the guest of the 
'Dewan Sahib of that State, Babu Haridas Viharidas, who 
was charmed with his company. Every evening, the Dewan 
with all the State officials used to meet Swamiji and con- 
versations went on till late at night, everyone hearing him 
with rapt attention. Mr. C. H. Pandya, the manager of the 
Dewan’s office, who became his staunch admirer and in whose 
house Swamiji stayed for a time, has said : — 

“The Swam i’s simplicity of life, his unostentatiousness, his profound 
'knowledge of various arts and sciences, his catholicity of views and 
his devotion to religion, his stirring eloquence and his magnetic powers 
and extraordinary personality influenced all of us in Junagad. Added 
to these qualities he possessed a great proficiency in music and was 
conversant with all forms of Indian art. Aye, withal, he was even an 
-artist of the cuisine and could prepare excellent rasogollas. We were 
•devoted to him.” 

In the course of conversation at Junagad the Swami 
Spoke much of Jesus Christ. He stated that he had long 
since come to understand the historic influence of Christ in 
regenerating the ethics of the Western world, and that 
through the Emperor Constantine and the Christian Fathers 
He had influenced European laws and customs and the 
Western intellectual outlook. Becoming fervent in his 
•eloquence he went on to relate how all the greatness of the 
Mediaeval Ages in Europe, the paintings of Raphael, the 
devotion of Saint Francis of Assisi, the erection of Gothic 
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cathedrals, the Crusades and many of the political systems of 
the West, its monastic orders and its religious life, were all 
interwoven in one jvay or another witb the Teachings of the 
Sanny^sin Christ. Indeed, the Swami’s veneration for the per- 
sonality of Christ was so deep that, besides the Bhagavad-Gita, 
he carried with him wherever he went the “Imitation of Christ,” 
of the Baranagore days. Many of his devotees in Junagad 
learned to appreciate the Prophet of Nazareth through; the 
Swami’s exquisite interpretation, and they became acquainted 
with the precious contents of the work of Thomas a Kempis. 
And yet whilst he spoke with all the ardour of his soul 
concerning the greatness of Jesus, he did not spare those 
Christian Missionaries who preach the Teachings of Christ 
without themselves following or understanding His life of 
renunciation and self-sacrifice. He regretted that many of 
the missionaries, instead of making an effort to raise the 
nation ^through its own ideals, denounced them in most violent 
form' without having made an unbiased study of their merits. 
He told his hearers of the long controversies he used to have 
in his college days with the Christian missionaries.. He said 
that if Christ came to preach in India He would not have 
denied or denounced any religious teaching or any ethical 
standards, that He would have been most charitable and 
loving, abiding in harmony with the people, sharing their joys 
and their sorrows and living in their midst as one of them. 
And then, in a spirit of patriotism the Swami revealed to his 
devotees at Junagad the whole character of the great influence 
which Hinduism had exercised upon the Western religious 
imagination, and he showed how Centeral and Western Asia 
was the scene of the international exchange of ideas. He 
showed thbm the historic values, in this way, of their own 
culture and the invaluable worth of the Hindu experience 
in the propaganda of spiritual ideals throughout the world. 

And from this he went on and on narrating the supreme 
excellencies of the Sanitana Dharma, illuminating the entire 
perspective through which his hearers had hitherto perceived 
«f • tnnf he it Hp also told th^m; thp 
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life-history of the Man ot Eiakshineswar, illustrating it With 
the iniTumerable sayings of the Masteir ; and thus the people 
of this distant province came to regard Sri Ramakrishna, even 
as the VatshnaVaites regard Sri Krishna, or as the Shaivas 
regard Shiva. He preached the ^ew Gospel of Hinduism to 
them, and they all became disciples of his teaching. Here in 
Junagad, he alio held long discussions with many orthodox 
Hindu Pandits. 

•Interested ai he always was in ancient monurrients and 
ruins, the Swami here, as in other places, found enough scope 
fdr study. Because dfthe Mount Girnar, a few miles from 
the city, Junagad is not only a place of-historic interest, it is 
also a place of pilgrimage. For here are many temples 
sacred to Hinduism,.Jainaism and Buddhism. There are also 
many beautiful mosques and tombs in Junagad. But df 
Hindu ruins, probably the Caves, called the Khapira Khodia, 
were used off and on in ancient times as a mbnaitef^y for 
various orders of monks. The SWanrii saw '^11 the^e, 'but 
what he was mainly interested in was the mountain known as 
Girnar, which is sacred to all creeds of India. ’'Gn the way 
one passes the famous AsokaStdne, a gredt bdulder, 'inscribed 
with fourteen edicts of that Buddhist Emperor. The whole 
way of pilgrimage is holy with associations of Buddhist, 
Jaina and Pauranic legends. One cotnes upon the Shrine of 
Bhavanath, a name of Shiva, and Sannyisins are always here 
by scores. As one climbs up the mountain-sides, there are 
several notable temples to be seen. After the half of the 
ascent has been made the road becoihes exceedingly narrow, 
and at times one turns upon the very edge of a grekt precipice. 
Indeedj/at aboiit I, 'SOo feet,' there is a place called Bhario- 
Thumpa, or the Terrific Leap. Here many dfevotees,* in the 
ecstasy of devotion, hkve thrown themselves a thousand 
feet or more below. Used to iiiduntain paths, the Swami 
'made the ascent with ease, and \vhen he came to the large 
■ encldsure of sixteen Jaina temples, whidh forms a sort of fort 
at a height of 2,370 feet above Junagad, he paused to 
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Images of the' Jaina Tirthankaras, decked with jewels and 
gold ornaments. On and on he climbed, arriving at length 
at the summit (3,330 feet), reached by a steep flight of steps. 
And frorh that giddy height he seemed to see the whole of 
India as the place of pilgrimage. Or rather, he saw India, 
as one Huge Temple, as it were, with chapels and sanctuaries 
everywhere. He saw the glory of Maha-Bharata. 

Descending from this particular mountain peak he went 
up another one, very steep, to see the Foot-prints of the 
Incarnation Datfatreya. In the distance was the hill and, the 
pool of Brahmi’s Kamandalu shaped', it is said, like the 
numeral eight ; but he had been satisfied with the sights of 
Mount Girnar. His soul was yearning to perform sadkatias; 
and so, seeking out a solitary cave he practised meditation 
for some days and then came back to his friends, full of fresh 
thoughts and new experiences. Soon after he felt that he 
must move on. And so taking leave of his friends at Juna- 
gad, urging upon them the necessity of his roaming - about, 
he came to Bhooj with letters of introduction to high officials 
there from the Dewan of Jupagad. 

Though it might seem strange and inconsistent, on a 
superficial examination, to find the Swami re.siding with the 
Princes of India, whenever such opportunity presented itself, 
in the course of his begging tours, the difiiculty is easily 
cleared when one takes into consideration the fact that his 
intention was to influence the Maharajahs and turn their ten- 
dencies to the- religious-life, so that- they m-ight devote 
themselves ^ to performing their swadharma, which was, the 
governing of their States for the good of the people. They 
were the custodians of the people. - Upon them depended not - 
only their welfare and’ contentment, biit'their advancement as 
well.; For it is only they who can inaugurate in- their terri- 
tories, liberal reforms, improved methods of education; and 
charitable and philanthropic institutionsi His whole idea 
was the People. For this reason he consorted with the 
Princes; He thought, “If I can win over; to my cause those 
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thousands, tny mission will be accomplished all the sooner, 
for by influencing one Maharajah I can indirectly benefit 
millions of people.’* With this intention he would now and 
then break off from the purely parivrajaka life and wander 
into the enclosure of some palace, there to be cordially re- 
ceived by tlie Maharajah. And yet it mattered not that he 
dwelt in a palace, so far as his soul was full of renunciation, 
and so far as his love for the People was concerned. For the 
condition under which he consented to live with the Princes 
was, that those poorer classes who desired and loved his com- 
pany and who wanted to be instructed by him, could have 
constant access to his presence. Now he would be seen 
walking in the gardens of some Prince, or driving with him 
in his carriage, and then perhaps the next day would find 
him alone on the dusty roads, afoot, on his way to some poor 
devotee’s house where he enjoyed himself far more in the 
simple love of the people for him. He himself, indeed, had 
that gracious and imperial air which all true princes have * 
lie possessed a bearing which was nothing short of regal, so 
much so that when he was in the West many of the highest 
classes, on seeing him, took him for a prince. In the West 
his bearing always attracted attention, though he himself was 
quite unconscious of this. 

Of course in many cases the Swarai did not stay with the 
Maharajahs themselves, but with their Dewans or Prime 
Ministers. He knew that oftentimes the Prime Minister was 
more powerful than the Prince himself. And when it came 
to introducing reforms in Native States, for the good of the 
people, by the spread of education, the innovation of im- 
proved sanitary methods and the encouragement of Hindu 
ideas, he knew that it was the Dewan who was literally all- 
powerful. And so when he went to Bhooj, he stayed with 
the Dewan of that place. And to a disciple who visited that 
statesman several years ago, when he was old and long since 
retired, he spoke of the Swami as one possessed of a prodig- 
ious. intellect, a most gracious personality, and as one who 
hpd a manner of conversation and of expressing the highest 
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thoughts in a simple, way, which fascinated all those who 
were privileged to meet him. With the Dewan he held long 
discussions, as he had done with the Prime Minister of Juna- 
gad, upon the industrial, agricultural and economic problems 
of the land and the need for the spread of education among 
the masses. The Swamt made a study of the economic con- 
ditions of each place he visited ; he studied the condition of 
the cultivators and of the products of the soil. His whole 
heart yearned to find out the practical means whereby a 
general improvement of the condition of the working cla.sses 
might be effected. He longed to see the various Native 
States being governed on the lines dictated by the ancient 
Hindu Law-givers. He tried to make the officials deeply 
sensible of the responsibilities which devolved upon them as 
custodians and stewards of the public wealth and welfare. 
In all the States through which he wandered he fired the 
Prime Ministers with a spirited enthusiasm to revive the 
creative genius of the race, made them perceive the Hindu 
view-point of civil government and impressed upon them the 
need for the amelioration of the masses. This was his mi.ss- 
lon. The more he travelled the more deeply was he made 
aware of the wants and afflictions which oppressed the poor. 

The Swami was introduced to the Rajah of J3hooj by the 
Dewan, and had long talks with him, which created a great 
impression upon the Prince. At Bhooj the Swami, as u.sual, 
paid visits to the various sacred places of pilgrimage far and 
near, mingling with many pilgrims and SannyAsins, and 
gaining a great stock of knowledge and experience. From 
Bhooj he returned to Junagad, resting there for a few day.s. 
Then he was off again, this time, to Verawal and Patan 
Somnath, popularly known as Prabhas. Verawal is famous 
because of its exceeding antiquity. But of the two places 
Patan Somnath is the more interesting because of its great 
■ruined temple. Legend has it that the temple was first built 
of gold by Somraj, then of silver by Ravana, then of wood by 
Krishna, and later of . stone by Bhimdeva. Three times it 
•Was destrove.fl and vet thren fimes it was rebuilt. It is said 
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that in olden times lopco villages were held by the temple 
as its endowment and that 300? musicians were attached to it. 
The Swami paused at this great ruin. and pondered over the 
greatness which was India’s in the past. All about him, the 
very dust for miles was sacred to the Hindu spiritual irnagi- 
natioiv for, as the story goes, it was here that the Yadavas 
slew each other and the extensive kingdom of Krishna was 
brought to ruin, by His Divine Will. Even Sri Krishna Him- 
.self. knowing that His time was come, sat in Yoga upon the- 
spreading branch of an ancient tree and left His body, being 
^ shot by the arrow of an aboriginal hunter who mistook H.im 
for an animal. . Indeed, the Swami came across a man, who 
without doubt was a negro, He inquired of the residents of 
Verawal and found out that in :the Gir forest, near Spmnath, 
were several communities of;.aborigina]s who were unmistak- 
ably African negroes, but how long they had been there has- 
. alwAys been a speculation. 

Having seen the famous temple of Somnath, he next 
visited the well-known Suraj Mandir, or temple to the 
Sun, now a curious and beautiful ruin. Both Verawal and' 
Somnath are by the sea, and. at Somnath there is a sacred' 
bathing-place, known as the Confluence of the Three Rivers. 
Here the Swami found several temples with strange my tho- 
j logical emblems. Here also he took his bath as a sacramen- 
tal act and then journeyed towards the shores of /the ocean 
. where he wondered if ever he should cross it. He thought 
of Europe and America, but it was only a thought, only a 
faint glow of desire, and then he returned to Verawa), passing 
the Somnath temple built by the' famous Queen of. Indore,. 
Ahalya Bai, with its subterranean chapel, supported by 
sixteen pillars; The whole. stpry of Ahalya Bai came to his- 
mind and he thought of India^ grpAt^^ women. At PrabhAs 
he again m,et the Rajah of Bhopyanb had many long conver- 
lAtfenszwJth . The Prince w^s'^eeply inapressed .with, his- 
' tnagneticf. personality and was -as^nished ..with his yak 
^ knowledge. ^ Hevremarjced, "Swamiji,' as after reading ma 
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<liscourses my brain gets dizzy. How will you utilise all 
this talent ? You will never rest until you have done 
wonderful things !” ' ■ 

Remaining at Verawal only a short time he returned to 
■Junagad. This seemed to have beeh the centre for several of 
his side-journeys through Kathiawar and to Cutch. Lea 
ving Junagad a third time he now came to Porebander with a 
letter of introduction to the Prirhe Minister. Porebander is 
held to be the site of the ancient city of Sudamapuri, 
■known to the readers of the Bhagavata. In this place the 
Swami visited the ancient temple of Sudama and many 
others. ’ Arriving at the residence of the Dewan he was 
-cordially welcomed and was afterwards intioduced to the 
Maharajah. This Prince took an instant liking to him and 
•urged him to dwell in the palace. Having heard that in the 
Prince’s court there was a retinue of Brihman Pandits, the 
Swami accepted the invitation, thinking it to be a profitable 
-opportunity for continuing his Sanskrit and philosophical 
studies. Here he remained for eight or nine months, deeply 
immersed in the pursuit of learning and preparing him.self 
more and more, from an intellectual point of view, for 
that work which was to be his. He relieved himself, how- 
ever, from the strain of brain work by playing and riding in 
the afternoons with the young Kumars, the sons of the 
Maharajah. While he was there a strange occurrence 
took place. 

The Swami Trigunatita had been journeying afoot for 
some time, making the round of pilgrimages. He, it will be 
remembered, was the first of the band of brethren at Bara- 
nagore to determine to become the parivrdjaka. In his 
wanderings in Rajputana and Kathiawar he had heard of ^‘a 
great, Sadhu who is touring the country and who has aroused 
•unusual interest and enthusiasm in religion among the princes 
and the people.” He wondered who this could be ; he 
thought, “Perhaps it is our Noren !” But of course he could 
■do no more than speculate. He had just then come from vaii- 
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staying in the company of some wanderitii; Sannyiisins. The 
monks desired to make the pilgrimage of Hinglaj next But 
it was an arduous journey of many miles, and they were 
weary and footsore from lorig marches ; so they thought,. 
‘‘Let us make this pilgrimage by taking the steamer to 
Karachi and then by camel ride through the desert coun- 
try.” But where was money to come from ? They were at 
a loss. Then one of the group suggested, “O there is a 
learned Paramahamsa stopping with the Maharajah of 
Porebander. He speaks English fluently and is accounted 
a great Pandit. Moreover he has a good influence over the 
Prince. Let Swami Trigunatita go and interview him. Per- 
haps the Mali^tma will intercede with the Maharajah for us. 
so that our expenses may be paid for doing the Tirtha.” But 
Trigunatita wavered. He was anxious to continue the jour- 
ney afoot. There was no need, he thought, either of bother- 
ing the Sannyisin or the Maharajah. But he had a secret 
suspicion that it might be the Leader himself who was 
at the palace. So finally curiosity got the better of him,, 
and then, too, the monks pressed him hard. So he being 
the most learned of their group headed the band and was- 
strolling towards the palace. 

But it so happened that at that very evening , hour the 
Swami was pacing on the parapeted roof of the palace,, 
his mind absorbed in deep thought, as if searching for the 
solution of some important problem. Suddenly his eyes- 
looked up from the ground where they had been unconscious- 
ly fixed while his mind was in abstraction, and he saw a 
group of Sadhus at a distance coming towards the palace.. 
He started in surprise. He felt a sudden thrill passing, 
through his whole body. He thought, “What is this ! Am 
I mistaken ! Surely there is Sarada among them ! What 
is he doing Ixere ? What does he want ? How did he find 
me out ?” A host of other thoughts suddenly stirred his 
mind and he was as if suddenly transported to Baranagore 
and to all the anxiety and all the dear attraction of that 
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^‘I cannot have him live with me now 1 I have still to find 
out my mission and test the words of my Master 1 Have I 
not told them to leave me alone ! Again the old attachment 
will arise, unless I tear It out of my heart immediately !'^ 
And so, in spite of himself he assumed an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, and going down the flight of stairs to his room on the 
ground-floor he received Trigunatita. 

No words can describe the feelings which both had 
on meeting each other after a long time. Finding that 
the Leader resented this discovery, his gurubhdi, putting 
aside his joy at seeing him, said, ‘‘O Swamiji, I only came 
to ask if you can help us on our way to the Hinglaj Tirtha 
that we have in mind to do ? We are foot-worn and weary, 
and my companions wish you to intercede with the Maharajah 
that he may give us enough money for our purpose.’* But 
the Swami answered, “Why should you beg for money ? If 
some one gives it to you, of his own accord, well and good. 
Why should I intercede for you ? You ought to know that I 
do not beg money from anyone. To-day 1 may be in a 
Maharajah’s palace, to-morrow I may be in a hovel. But 
what does that matter ? It is nothing to a real Sanny&sin. 
Indeed, I am thinking to take to the road myself in a few days. 
You are all parivrdjakas and should face fateas it comes 
to you. So, now go away, and don’t show your face to me 
again !” 

As Trigunatita was about to leave, the Swami’s heart 
softened and he helped him and his friends ; but he 
insistently urged upon his gtirubhdi never to’ follow him 
again, even if he had the slightest suspicion of where he 
was. And Trigunatita and those other monks, bowing down 
before the Swami, took their' leave and went whither their 
souls longed to go. Then the Swami, with a sigh, returned 
to his study-room in the palace, saying under his breath, 
“O, it is all Maya !” And his heart felt weary for the mo- 
ment and he longed for a glimpse of his gurubhdis in the 
monastery at Baranagore ; but be soon blotted out all senti- 
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staying in the company of some wandering Sannyasins. The 
monks desired to make the pilgrimage of Hinglaj next But 
it was an arduous journey of many miles, and they were 
weary and footsore from lorig marches ; so they thought,. 
‘‘Let us make this pilgrimage by taking the steamer to 
Karachi and then by camel ride through the desert coun- 
try.” But where was money to come from ? They were at: 
a loss. Then one of the group suggested, ‘*0 there is a 
learned Paramahamsa stopping with the Maharajah of 
Porebander. He speaks English fluently and is accounted 
a great Pandit. Moreover he has a good influence over the 
Prince. Let Swami Trigunatita go and interview him* Per- 
haps the Mah,ii,tma will intercede with the Maharajah for us. 
so that our expenses may be paid for doing the Tirtha.” But 
Trigunatita wavered. He was anxious to continue the jour- 
ney afoot. There was no need, he thought, either of bother- 
ing the Sannyisin or the Maharajah. But he had a secret 
suspicion that it might be the Leader himself who was 
at the palace. So finally curiosity got the better of him,, 
and then, too, the monks pressed him hard. So he being 
the most learned of their group headed the band and was* 
strolling towards the palace. 

But it so happened that at that very evening .hour the 
Swami was pacing on the parapeted roof of the palace,, 
his mind absorbed in deep thought, as if searching for the 
solution of some important problem. Suddenly his eyes- 
looked up from the ground where they had been unconscious- 
ly fixed while his mind was in abstraction, and he saw a 
group of Sadhus at a distance coming towards the palace.. 
He started in surprise. He felt a sudden thrill passing, 
through his whole body. He thought, “What is this ! Am 
I mistaken ! Surely there is Sarada among them ! What 
is he doing liere ? What does he want ? How did he find 
me out ?” A host of other thoughts suddenly stirred his 
mind and he was as if suddenly transported to Baranagore: 
and to all the anxiety and all the dear attraction of that 
place. “No, it is not the time }’et,” he said under his breath.. 
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cannot have him live with me now ! I have still to find 
out my mission and test the words of my Master 1 Have I 
not told them to leave me alone ! Again the old attachment 
will arise, unless I tear it out of my heart immediately 
And so, in spite of himself he assumed an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, and going down the flight of stairs to his room on the 
ground-floor he received Trigunatita. 

No words can describe the feelings which both had 
on meeting each other after a long time. Finding that 
the Leader resented this discovery, his gtirubhdi, putting 
aside his joy at seeing him, said, "‘O Swamiji, I. only came 
to ask if you can help us on our way to the Hinglaj Tirtha 
that we have in mind to do ? We are foot-worn and weary, 
and my companions wish you to intercede with the Maharajah 
that he may give us enough money for our purpose.’^ But 
the Swami answered, “Why should you beg for money ? If 
some one gives it to you, of his own accord, well and good. 
Why should I intercede for you ? You ought to know tliat I 
do not beg money from anyone. To day I may be in a 
Maharajah's palace, to-morrow I may be in a hovel. But 
what does that matter ? It is nothing to a real Sannyisin* 
Indeed, I am thinking to take to the road myself in a few days. 
You are all parivrdjakas and should face fateas it comes 
to you. So, now go away, and don't show your face to me 
again !" 

As Trigunatita was about to leax’^e, the Swami's heart 
softened and he helped him and his friends ; but he 
insistently urged upon his gtirubhdi ne*ver to' follow him 
again, even if he had the slightest suspicion of where he 
was. And Trigunatita and those other monks, bowing dowh 
before the Swami, took their' leave and went whither their 
souls longed to go. Then the Swami, with a sigh, returned 
to his study-room in the palace, saying under his breath, 
“O, it is all Maya !” And his heart felt weary for the mo- 
ment and he longed for a glimpse of his in the 

monastery at Baranagore ; but he soon blotted out all senti- 
ment and all shadows of attachment, and in the depth of his 
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nature resolved to move on from Porebander as soon as 
possible. ; 

But when he made his intention known to the Maharajah^ 
the latter insisted that be must remain sometime longer. 
And so the Swami thinking perhaps that there was purpose 
in his stay settled .do|s?n to,- hard mtellectual labour. A 
learned Pandit was attached to the court, b^y name Sankar 
Pandurang. At that time he was translating the Vedas and 
be also begged the Swami to remain and to help him in this 
extremely arduous task. So both worked constantly for 
several months,.' the; Swami interesting himself deeper and 
•deeper in the study and interpretation of the Vedas, perceiv- 
ing the greatness, of. the. thought contained therein. Here, 
also-, he finished the reading of the Mahabhishya, the great 
commentary of Patanjaii on Panini’s granpimar. Not satis- 
fied w;ith having mastered the .difficult. elements in Sanskrit 
learning, he took up the study of French, and gained a fair 
knowledge of it with the help of .the Pandit who said, “It 
will be of use to you, Swamiji !” 

Coming to understand him more and more, and marvell- 
ing at his intellectual power, and the breadth and origi- 
nality of his ideas, Pandit Sankar Pandurang said, “Swamiji, 
I am afraid you cannot do much in -this country. \^ou 
see, few will appreciate you here. You ought to go to 
the West where people will understand you and your 
worth. Surely you can throw a great light upon Western 
■culture by preaching the contents of the Sanatana 
Dharma 1” The Swami paused ; in his heart he was glad 
that the learned Brahman had spoken as he did. For it 
corroborated his own secret thoughts that had , crossed his 
mind vaguely, as shadows, in this .regard. Even at Junagad 
he had expressed to Mr. G. H. Pandya his desire to visit 
the West as a preacher, but this was an indefinite desire, for 
then, also, he saw no way whereby to make this possible. 

During this time the Swami was exceedingly restless. 
Indeed, before he had ’dismissed his brother-disciple, Triguna- 
tita, he had called him; to his side and had said, “Sarada, l am 
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beginning to understand to some extent, now, what the 
JVEaster has said of me. Really, there is so much power in me, 
feel as though I coalic| ^revolutionise the world ! And all the 
•learned men at the court of the Prince of Porebander, saw this 
likewise, and agreeing with the Pandit told him, “Surely, 
S wamiji> India is no place for you. Go to the West, and when 
;you have taken the West by storm, come back and you will 
find your countrymen following you and taking up your ideas T 
Everywhere he travelled and at all the courts he visited the 
Pandits and the Princes found in him the same “terrible 
restlessness to do some work for his country, sometime, some- 
where Later on when he visited Palitana, Baroda, and 
Mahabaleswar, those who met him found the same “restless 
spirit”. They could not fathom the man. The Swami seemed 
to be one who was as though literally consumed by a raging 
fever. 

After a time he grew uncontrollably restless at the 
• court of Porebander and was eager to break up his student 
habits and wander. Anyway he thought that would give him 
rest and was preferable whilst he was thus pursued by 
this tempest of inner restlessness. And he said to the 
Maharajah and his friends, “1 have a MISSION to per- 
form ! But I cannot clearly see at present how I shall 
begin, or wLere it is to be !” It seemed as if his .brain 
would burst. And the uppermost idea in his mind was 
the spiritual redemption of India. He saw the limita- 
tions of orthodoxy and the dread blunders of reform. He 
saw the sophisticated knowledge and stupid activity of some 
who were styled “leaders of men,” and everywhere he found 
petty jealousies, mutual animosity, and want of unity. He 
saw India as potentially supreme, glorious beyond words, rich 
with the actual contents of Hinduism and Aryan culture; 
-but he saw that all this was being degraded by demagogues 
-of sweeping reform and bigotted orthodox}^ He had met 
. some who were great in wisdom and these saw with him as to 
“the riecessity for certain changes, preserving, however, what 
was really true and great in the Hindu traditions. On the 
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other hand, he saw hosts of minds blinded by the glare of an 
extraneous culture and its ephemeral power, making effort to 
throw overboard the whole cargo of the race’s experience, 
without a mature and far-sighted reflection. 

Every where and at all times he confided to those who 
loved and admired him that the time had come for a new order 
of things. He saw that deeper than meditation and vaster 
even than the ascetic life was the immediate and pressing: 
necessity to sound and protect the Dharma in its entirety. 
To the ruling chiefs and to their Prime Ministers he had 
announced this message. And they, seeing in him an intel- 
lectual genius and a man of realisation gifted with an 
irresistible power of personality, respected him and listened 
to his words. Somehow he felt that to raise India in the 
estimation of the civilised world he must^ first preach the 
glories of the Sanatana Dharma to the West, and so, when the 
Pandit of Porebander addressed him in this regard, his inner 
self responded with waves upon waves of great depth of 
feeling. The more he studied the Vedas, the more he 
pondered over the philosophies which the Aryan Rishis had 
thought out, the surer he was that India was in very truth .the 
Mother of Religions, the cradle of civilisation, and the foun- 
tainhead of spirituality. But be was bitter in his soul that all 
this glory should seemingly lie buried under ignorance and 
that the millions were unconscious of it. He knew that the 
tides of the invasion of foreign culture for centuries, had incal- 
culably swept away many of the glories of the culture of the 
race in the eyes of the people themselves, and that many of the 
Pandits, who ought to be the custodians of this culture, had 
hecorne mere chatterers of Sanskrit grammar and philosophy 
and were only as so many phonographic records of its past„ 
without being possessed of its spirit and of the sense of 
responsibility as to their adding to that culture the fruits of 
original, intellectual and spiritual researches. 

More and more these thoughts seized the Swamfs brain 
and he fell into a paroxysm of pain. ‘^What can I do ?’*' 
he thought. “What can I do ?” And despairing for the 
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time, he broke from his associates at Porebander and 

went as the wandering monk to Dwaraka, holy with 

innumerable memories and legends of Sri Krishna Vasu- 
deva. But of its glories nothing remains at the present 
day. Now tlie ocean roars in tumult over the place 
where once the powerful Yadavas lived, and where once 

stood a great capital of which Sri Krishna was the 

reigning prince. 

In this place the Swami was again the itinerant monk^. 
living where he could, eating what he might receive as 
bhikshd, now recollected in deep meditation, now abstracted 
in some vision of the past that told of the glories of the 
Yadavas and of their ruin, and of the greatness of Sri Krishna. 
And gazing out upon the ocean his soul rose up in waves 
of agony at the thought that of that India which was 
Maha-Bharata, nothing now remained except a faint^ outline 
of ruin. He sat beside the ocean’s shore and yearned 
ardently to stem the tide of another ocean, the ocean of the 
invasion of foreign culture, which threatened the very exis- 
tence of the Dwaraka of Hinduism Itself. And across the 
ocean he gazed, trying to fathom, as it were, its vast depths,, 
and trying, also, to fathom the contents of the future years. 
Something seemed to stir within him in the way of a faint 
glimmering of hope. He hoped and prayed. Then rising 
from a dream, as it were, he betook himself to the monas- 
tery founded by Sri Sankarich^rya, known as the Sarada 
Math, where he was received by the Mohanta, and was 
assigned an apartment among its numerous lonely rooms. He 
thought of the ages long ago when this monastery was a seat 
of great learning, and often he was overcome with pity at 
its departed glory and tears flowed from his eyes. And like 
another Jeremiah he lamented over the evils which had 
befallen his country. But he was different from Jeremiah 
in that he struggled, in the sadness of his thought, for a 
solution of the national problems. He did not sit down and 
weep only ; he thought ; he passed through a tumult of 
intellectual struggle. And there in the silence of his cell in 
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the Sarada Math in the ruined city of the Yadavas he 
perceived a great light, as it were,— and that was the bright 
Future' of* India. " 

■ And arising from his meditations in the town of Dwaraka 
he next journeyed on to MandavL Here he made many 
friends.* ' From Mandavi he went to Narayan-Sarovar on 
pitgrimage and thence to i^shapuri, returning eventually to 
Mandavi. Duringthese travels he roamed about like a lion^ 
begging his food as the ordinary monks, sleeping in any 
place where the night found him, and meditating constantly 
on the Most High. Before leaving Mandavi, he again 
visited "Bhooj at the request of the Maharajah and his Dewan. 
He next journeyed the long distance to Palitana, where is 
the Holy Mountain, Satrunjaya, most sacred to all pilgrims, 
and especially to Jainas. Palitana is a veritable City of 
Temples, and in the mornings one hears now and then the 
sounds of bells and chants and the beating of drums. And 
then the rest of the days is silent save for the noise made 
by vast flocks of pigeons that fly from the roof of one temple 
to that of another. Here paroquets and squirrels, doves and 
ringdoves are numerous, and even wild peacocks are to be seen 
perched in state upon the outer walls of the temple corn- 
pounds. Many of the temples here are old, dating as far back 
as the eleventh century. High up on the Satrunjaya moun- 
tain is a Hindu temple, dedicated to Hanuman, and a Moslem 
shrine - dedicated to Hengar, a Mohammedan Pir or Saint 
The view from the summit of this mountain is magnificent. 
For miles upon miles the plains extend, whilst to the east 
the Gulf of Cambay is visible, and to the north stretches the 
granite range of the Sihore and the Chamaardi peak is seen. 
The Swami- amended this mountain and from its summit 
he saw this grand perspective. For miles upon miles was 
the scene of forgotten nations and races, and only some few 
miles away was the ancient city of Vallabhipur, once the 
capital of all tins part of India and probably more ancient 
than Rome itself. 

Pescending from the Satrunjaya, the Swami passed by 
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hundreds of shrines belonging to this City of Teiripleis. At 
Palitana, as also at Prabhas, he was well-known as a master 
in the art of singing and playing on musical instruments. He 
next proceeded to the dominions of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
where he visited the capital city. Here he remained, for 
a short time, as the guest of the Dewan Bahadur Manibhai 
J., the late minister of Baroda, and a man of innate piety 
and nobility of character, and passed next, into Central India 
to the city of Khandwa. In the course of his wanderincrs in 
the city he came across the residence of one Babu Haridas 
Ghatterjec, a pleader. This gentleman found the Swami 
standing at his door when he returned from court. ;At first 
he took him to be an ordinary Sadhu, but he was ‘shortly 
surprised when,, conversing with the monk, he found him to 
be "'the most learned man” he had ever met. Naturally, he 
invited him to stay at his house, and he was treated by, all 
its members as though belonging to the family. He remained 
here for three weeks or so, paying a flying visit up-Gountry 
to Indore. Here he saw the celebrated Chattri, a monumental 
memorial of Ahalya Bai, that famous queen who was one 
of the greatest administrators India has ever known and • of 
whorn it is said, ''Her charitable foundations extend all over 
India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and froim Spm- 
nath to the Temple of Jagannath.” ■ v 

Later he returned to Khandwa. The Bengali settlement 
and many persons of the city met the Swami and all were 
impressed with his knowledge of the Scriptures and his 
marvellous command over English literature. Says |he 
Swami’s host : — ’ ; ; 

■ '“They marked not the least trace of -affectation in his conyersafion. 
His elevated thoughts and , noble sentiments flowed in ah easy -and 
natural way of expression in the choicest language. He had an earnest- 
ness about him, which made him look as one inspired.” 

, His host asked the Swami to give a lecture to the public, 
But the Swami said he felt that the old system of private and 
personal teaching, as manifest between Guru and Shishya, 
was after all the best, because thereby the disciple was privi- 
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leged to meet the master in an intimate^ affectionate 
and personal relationship, even as a father and son. On 
being pressed by his host, however, he was half-inclined 
to deliver a lecture, but said that he had never before given 
any public lecture and had no experience of how to modulate 
liis voice on the platform. But nevertheless, he did not mind 
trying if it be possible to convene a large gathering of eager 
listeners, for. such a sympathetic gathering, he saidj creates 
a congenial atmosphere and rouses all the latent powers of 
expression of a preacher, helping him to carry his audience 
with him. “But as the conditions proposed,” writes his host, 
'^'v/ere not practicable in a backward place like Khandwa, the 
idea had to be abandoned.” 

During his stay there, Babu Madhab Chandra Banerjee, 
the civil Judge, gave a dinner to the Bengali residents 
in honour of Swamiji. Before going to attend the party 
he took with him a book, which was a collection of some 
of the Upanishads, saying that there should be some reading 
of an interesting and instructive nature to pass the time 
usefully before and after the dinner. When the guests arrived, 
he read some of the very intricate and abstruse passages 
and explained them in such a way as a boy could understand. 
There was among tlie guests Babu Pyarilal Ganguly, a 
pleader, who was held to be more than an average Sanskrit 
Scholar of that part, who took the role of a critic. But when 
he went on listening to the illuminating replies and com- 
ments of Swamiji, he felt himself vanquished. When the 
reading was finished, Pyari Babu whispered to Haridas Babu 
that Swamiji*s very appearance foretold greatness. 

Here at Khandwa one gets the first glimpse of his serious in- 
tention to be present at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. 
Somewhere^ it might have been at Junagad or at Porebander, 
he heard of the great religious convention that was to be 
held sometime in the following year. He said to Haridas 
Babu, “ If someone can help me with the passage-money, 
all will be well, and I shall go.” Before he left Khandwa 
his host earnestly entreated him to stay longer, to which he 
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said, “ I wish I could do so. Everyone is so kind ! Bat I 
must be off on my way to Rameswaram, to perform the 
Tirtha, which I have in my mind to do. But if I go on in this 
way, halting for weeks in each town, it will never be done !” 
Seeing that he was determined to leave, his host gave him a 
letter of introduction to his brother in Bombay, and said, 
“ He will introduce you to Mr. Chhabildas. Perhaps he 
will be able to help you. Really, Swamiji, you have a great 
future before you.” “ Well,” answered the Swami, “ I myself 
do not know, but my Guruji used to predict many things 
concerning me.” Having made numerous friends and admir- 
ers in Khandwa he was off to Bombay. And his host, 
buying a ticket for him, insisted that he must travel thither 
by rail. Blessing him the Swami left with the Master’s 
Name upon his lips. 
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At this time of his life the Swami was pursaed with' 
ideas and emotions, bearing relation to his country. His- 
mind seethed with thoughts and plans and hopes. Now 
he was .on the pinnacle of hopeful vision and then in the 
dark depths of despair. It was as though ALL INDIA 
were pressing its life through the channels of his personality^ 
He passed through a terrible commotion. It might have 
been at JPorebander that this spirit took birth. He at'- 
tempted to hide it in the solitude of his soul by becoming: 
the parivrdjaka^ but in his discussions with the Maharajahs - 
and the Prime Ministers the flame leaped up again and again,; 
and his soul was set on fire. To fly from it all he had journeyed 
to Khandwa and then on to Bombay. But here was to be- 
less peace and far more tribulation of mind. In the- 
Bombay Presidency he became acquainted with many 
Pandits and influentiar gentlemen, and always during con- 
versations urged upon them the revival of the Dharma 
according to modern needs. With some he was disgusted ; 
with others he was half amused, half-impatient. With 
very few did his soul really commune. Of some he would' 
say, “ What can they know ? Their brains are full of mud ! ’’’ 
And though some of those to whom he spoke, were dead' 
to all power of organic thought and original methods of 
vision, which caused him much despair and pain, he saw 
that several assimilated his ideas and this gave him hope. 
“If I can get only five hundred men in all India who 
UNDERSTAND I shall shake India to its foundations I ” And 
thus passing through the gates of hope and despair he would 
pray in sorrow and in solitude. He was like a lion chafing 
behind prison bars. 

He arrived in Bombay about the last week of July 1892,. 
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having spent almost a year in various places since one heard 
of him living with the Maharajah of Khetri. That year 
had been vast in results. His whole outlook had been 
orientated. As a Bhakta and a learned Jnani, he had 
naturally become an enthusiastic student of the culture of 
his country and a lover of its glories. Indeed, he had 
become transformed into a MAN, aching with pain because 
of the. dangers of the Modern Transition through which 
he found the whole land passing. He had turned a great 
patriot, his heart throbbing with love and aspiration, his 
whole personality afire with an intellectual struggle to solve 
the problems with which he found India confronted. He 
felt that India must become self-conscious of its powers 
and its history in the various departments of human 
experience. He had grown to loathe the idle satisfaction 
of those educated men who were oblivious of the woes and 
the degradation of the Motherland ! He had asked scores of 
them, “ What is your learning without the Indian back- 
ground ?” His mind had become a whirlwind of ideas. 

In the city of Bombay the Swami met Mr, Ramdas 
Chhabildas, a noted Barrister, to whom he was introduced by 
the brother of his host at Khandwa. This gentleman 
cordially received the Swami and reguested him to live 
with him. The Swami remaitaed at his house and used 
to spend most of his time in pursuing his knowledge of 
the Vedas to a still further degree. Quite accidentally 
he met the Swami Abhedananda in Bombay, who was last 
heard of as ill in Benares. At first he was annoyed that he 
should meet with his giiruhhdi here. But Abhedananda 
persisted in seeing him. His description of the Swami is 
nothing* short of startling. He speaks of him as a soul on 
fire. He found him tortured with emotions and seething with 
ideas pertaining to the restoration of the spiritual conscious- 
ness of the ancient Hindus. The Swami’s restlessness 
frightened him. He seemed to him like a storm and a 
hurricane. The Swami told him at this time, “ I feel such a 
tremendous power and energy as if I shall burst ! 
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The Swami remained in Bombay for several weeks, after 
which he moved on to Poona, the summer capital of the 
Government of Bombay. Here he met the renowned Bai 
Gangadhar Tilak, and he had a great satisfaction in conver.si g 
with this great Vedic scholar upon many interesting subjects, 
remaining for ten days as a guest in his house. Hearing 
that the Maharajah of Limbdi was then residing in Mahabal- 
eswar, he next went to that place and met the Prince who 
was delighted to see him again. The Maharajah, who was 
his initiated disciple, said insistently and repeatedly, “O 
Swamiji, do come with me to Limbdi and remain there for 
good !” But the Swami waived the invitation for the pres- 
ent, saying, “Not now. Maharajah ! For I have a work to 
do ! It presses me onwards ! It will not let me rest till I 
have finished it ! But if ever I live the life of retirement it 
shall be with you !’’ But that intention he was never able 

to fulfil, for he entered mahdsamddhi in the harness 
of work. 

■ ^ Swamiji next went to Belgaum, where he met the sub- 
divisional forest-officer, Babu Haripada Mitra. He remained 
there for nine days. It is interesting to read here the des- 
froS'his dlry gentleman has published 

_ “It is Tuesday, the eighteenth of October, 1892, two hours after even- 
ing A stout young Sannyisin, of cheerful countenance, came to see me 
with a pleader friend of mine, who introduced him as an educated Ben- 
gali Sannyisin Looking at him, I saw before me- a calm figure, with 
eyes flashing like lightning, clean-shaven, garbed in s. gerrud dlkkalld 
and turban on his head, and having Mahratta sandals on his 

r"! , prepossessing. I became at once attracted to him 

At that toe owing to my English education I believed every Sannyisin 
to be a cheat, and was a sceptic in matters of religion and God. Sol 
thought at first that this man- must have come to beg for som’ething or 

perhaps betose it did not suit him to live with a Mahratta that he had 
come to ask me to accommodate him in my house. However I entered 
into conversation with him, and what was my surprise to find th.t 1.. 
a thousandfold superior to me in every resperL^tot ^ 
nothing ! I requested him to live with me but he said I 

b. paiaad. hi, .ho,. ^ 
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I shall see later on. However, on my asking him he promised to take 
breakfast with me the next morning.” 

The next morning Haripada Babu waiting expectantly 
for a long time and seeing that he did not come, went to the 
house of the Mahratta gentleman to escort the Swami to his 
place. He was surprised to find there a big meeting, as it 
were, with many leading Vakils, educated men. Pandits and 
prominent citizens surrounding the Swami and hearing him 
answer their questions. Saluting him he took his seat 
among them and was amazed at the ready replies which the 
Swami gave in English, in Hindi, in Bengali and in Sanskrit 
■“without pausing.” One gentleman, thinking Huxley’s works 
embodied the highest wisdom, argued with him quoting 
Huxley to show the materialistic side of things, and basing 
his questions on that eminent thinker’s works. The Swami, 
however, was equal to the occasion, for he himsfelf had 
mastered the whole of Huxley’s works. He silenced 
him and others by answering now with gravity, now 
gg^ji'Cctsm, now with spiritual fervour* hlr. hXitra was 
beside himself with joy, and heard the Swami’s words as one 

spell-bound. 

When the visitors left, Swamiji said to Haripada Babu, 
“I hope you will excuse me for not keeping my promise. 
You see, I could not go without hurting so many people’s 
feelings.” On his again pressing Swamiji to come anddive in 
his house, he said, “I shall go if you can make my host agree 
to your proposal.” After much persuasion he prevailed upon 
his Mahratta friend to let Swamiji' be his guest. The 
Swami’s belongings at this time consisted of a kamandalu 
and a book tied in gerrud cloth. He was then studying a 
book on French music. 

Three days passed in constant talk and discussion on 
religious matters in Haripada Babu’s house, where many 

educated gentlemen of the town came to hear the Swami. 

Even within this short time he dispelled all the terrible doubts 
which had obsessed the mind of his host for yeais. 

On the fourth day of his stay with this gentleman, the 
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Swami said that it was high time for him to be on the move 
again, for, “Sannyasins,” he remarked, “should not stay more 
than three, days in a city, and one day in a village. If one 
stays for long in one place, attachment grows. We, Sannyi- 
sins, should keep at a distance all such things which bind one 
by M^ya.” But the host protested and entreated, and for 
his sake he consented to stay a few days more. 

Haripada Babu, thinking that it would be of great benefit 
to the citizens if the Swami gave a lecture, asked him to do 
so, but he declined saying that, that might bring in him 
desire for name and fame which he hated, and that he preferred 
imparting instruction in a direct manner, by answering ques- 
tions and holding conversations. 

One day, Swamiji related to his host many incidents which 
had happened to him during his wandering life, when he 
travelled taking the vow of not touching money. Hearing 
them his host thought, what pain and trouble and hardship 
were his lot! But the Swami spoke of them as if they 
were mere fun. He related how in one place he was very 
hungry and was given a meal which was so hot with chillis 
that the burning sensation in the mouth and stomach did 
not subside even after taking a lump of tamarind ! Again,, 
how in another place he was driven away with a sharp re- 
mark that it was not a place to harbour Sadhus and 
thieved I He also told his host how for a time he was under 
the sharp watch of detectives who marked his doings and 
movements. But though he was harassed by them in all 
sorts of ways, he spoke of the matter as a huge joke, remar- 
king, “It is all the play of the Mother !” 

His host found the Swami well-read not only in religious 
and philosophical books, but in secular ones, as well. To 
his surprise he heard, him, at one time in conversation, quo- 
ting at considerable length from the “Pickwick Papers.” 
Thinking it very strange for a S^dhu to have committed to 
memory such a secular book, he asked him how many times 
he had read it, to which he replied that he had read it only 
twice in his life. Still more astonished his host asked how he 
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could have got it by heart by reading it only twice, and that 
long ago. The Swami answered that whenever he read any- 
thing he concentrated his entire attention upon it. He also 
said, “The power of mind arises from control of the forces of 
the body. The idea is to conserve and transform the physical 
into mental and spiritual energies. The dread danger lies in 
spending the forces of the body in wanton and reckless 
pleasures, and thus losing the retentive faculties of the mind.” 
Not long after, his host heard him one day laughing to him- 
self so heartily that he entered his rccm to enquiie what was 
the matter with him and saw nothing to satisfy his curiosity 
■except that the Swami was reading a book which he had 
secured from the library of the house. For fifteen minutes Mr. 
Mitra stood near the Swami, but the latter was entirely oblivi- 
ous of the fact, his whole mind being intensely concentrated 
upon reading. In the end he spoke to him, but only after Mr, 
Mitra had I'epeated his question several times, did be answer 
him. Then his host said to him, “Why, Swamiji, I have been 
standing here for full fifteen minutes and you didn’t even as 
much as notice me 1” “O, it all comes of concentration,” 

he said. “Whatever you do, devote ycur whole mind, heart 
and soul to it. I once met a great Sannyasin, who cleansed 
his brass cooking-utensils, making them shine like gold, with 
as much care and attention as he bestowed on his worship 
and meditation.” 

“Swamiji was,” says his host, “a real teacher. Sitting before him was 
not like doing so before an austere schoolmaster. He was often merry 
in conversation, full of gaiety, fun and laughter, even rvhile imparting the 
highest instruction. Again, the next moment he would solve abstruse 
questions with such seriousness and gravity as to astound all present. 
Persons of various natures came to my house to see the Swami, some on 
account of his great intellectuality, seme to test his learning, some frem 
personal motives, others for instruction, others because he himself was 
so interesting, others, again, because they desired to spend the time free 
from the troubles and vexations of worldly life. Everyone had free 
access to the Swami and was cordially treated by him. Every evening 
the gathering was so large as to look like a regular meeting. But it was 
wonderful how Swamiji could at once grasp the intentions and fathom 
the characters of those who came. No one could conceal anything from 
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his penetrating eye. He seemed to read their inmost thoughts 1 
There was a young man who often came to him thinking of becoming a 
Sidhu, so that he might escape the troubles of preparing himself for the 
ensuing University examination. But Swamiji on seeing the boy at 
once understood him and said with a smile, ‘Come to me to become a 
Sidhu after you have secured the M. A. degree, for it is easier to do 
so than to lead the life of the Sannyasin It was simply wonderful 
how Swamiji charmed our hearts. I shall never forget the lessons which 
he imparted while sitting under a Sandal tree in the courtyard of 
my house.” 

At this time Haripada Babu was given to taking various 
medicines. Seeing this, the Swami advised him to give up 
this practice, saying that most diseases were purely of a 
nervous character and could be eradicated by vigorous 
and radically different states of mind. , “And what is the use 
of thinking of disease always ?” added the Swami. “Keep 
cheerful ; live a righteous life • think elevating thoughts ; be 
merry, but never indulge in pleasures which tax the body or 
which cause you to repent ; then all will be well. And as 
regards death what does it matter if one like you and me die ? 
That will not make the earth deviate from its axis ! We 
should never consider ourselves so important as to think that 
the world cannot go on without us !” From that day 
Mr. Mitra overcame the habit of drugging himself. 

At this same time, owing to various reasons, Mr. Mitra 
found himself on disagreeable terms with some of his English 
superior officers. Being spoken to ever so little sharply on 
any trifling matter irritated him and he felt unhappy, though 
he had a coveted position and was drawing a handsome 
salary. He could not help constantly studying their faults, 
as it were. The Swami hearing of this said to him in the 
way of advice, “You have yourself taken upon you this 
service for the sake of money and you are duly paid for it. 
Then why should you trouble your mind about such small 
things and add to 3mur miseries by thinking continually, ‘Oh, 
in what a bondage I am placed !’ No one has kept you in 
bondage. You are quite at liberty to resign if you choose. 
Why should you stoop to constant carpings at your superiors ? 
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If you feel your present position helpless, do not blame them, 
blame yourself ! Do you think they care a straw whether 
you resign or not ? There are hundreds of others to take 
your place. Your business is to concern yourself solely with 
your duties and responsibilities.” And the Swami ad- 
monished his host to change his entire attitude, and added, 
“ Be good yourself and the whole world will appear good 
to you and you will see only the good in others. We see 
in the external world the same image which we carry in 
our hearts. Give up the habit of fault-finding and you will 
be surprised to find how gradually those against whom you 
had a grudge, will change their entire attitude towards you. 
All our mental states are reflected in the conduct of others 
towards us.” These words of Swamiji made an indelible 
impression on the listener, and from that day in attempting 
to follow them he, to speak in his own words, turned a new 
page in the book of his life. 

Having desired to study the Bhagavad-Gita, Haripada 
Babu had commenced this task by himself several 
times, but not being able to grasp its teachings had given 
it up, thinking that there was not much of practical value 
to learn from it. During the Swamfs short stay he read 
and explained some portions from the Gita to him, and 
he says, “ Then indeed I saw what a wonderful book the 
Gita was ! I grasped the spirit and the meaning of the Gita 
as applied to daily life. Bat it was not alone the Gita that 
I came to appreciate under his kind instruction, but also the 
works of Thomas Carlyle and the novels of Jules Verne.” 

“ I had never found in anybody such an intense patriotism as wa.s 
his,” writes his host. ‘‘One evening, reading in a newspaper that a man 
had died in Calcutta from starvation, the Swami was overcome with 
sorrow and repeated again and again, ‘ O my country ! O my country 
On my asking him the cause of his grief he told me what he had read, 
and said, ‘Do'you not see how in Western countries in spite of their 
organised charitable institutions and charity-funds, many people die 
every year from this same cause-the neglect of Society. But in our 
country, where the Dharma has always been upheld, each beggar 
receives something, if only a handful of alms ; and so we do not hear 
of people dying of starvation, except when there is a famine. This is the 
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first time I have read that in Calcutta a man has died of starvation.’ 

Swamiji/ I rejoined, ^is it not a waste of money to give alms to * 

Aly English education leads me to believe that instead of really benefip^^g' 
them it only degrades the nature of the beggars, for with the pice given 
to them they find the means to indulge in such bad habits as smoking 
^dtijd and so on. Instead, it is far better to contribute something towai<is 
organised charity. Then the Svvami became intense and said» It is 
desirable to give something to a beggar who asks you for it, if you can 
spare it Why should you worry your head as to what a beggar does 
with a pice or two you give him? IsnT it better for persons like you 
who can afford it to give him something when he asks, rather tlian to 
tempt him to steal by rudely driving him out? Suppose he does spend 
the trifle on ganjd or hemp, that only affects him, but his resorting to 
stealing or some other worse crime affects the whole society, A.nd m 
our country a man begs, and the giver gives, in the Name of God. See 
Narayana in a beggar and be thankful to him, for he gives you an oppor- 
tunity to humanise and develop your own nature ! 

The Svvami expressed many of his ideas at the time to 
Haripada Mitra, and one finds that he anticipated by a long 
period, so far as the development of his human perspective 
was concerned, his mature outlook on life which he 
expressed publicly later on. Even at that time one finds 
in him an advocate for organic reform with regard to 
the Early Marriage problem. He advised all, especially 
young men, to make a bold stand against this custom which 
was enervating Hindu Society. Writes Haripada Babu 
on some of these conversations from his diary : — 

“Speaking of Sannyas Ashrama he remarked, that it was best 
for a man to practise the control of his mind during his life as a 
student or as a householder before taking to the life of a wandering 
monk. ‘Otherwise’, he said, ‘when the first glow of enthusiasm fades out, 
the man would be likely to consort with those hemp-smoking, idle 
vagabonds who in the guise of SMhus parade the country.’ When I 
mentioned to him the difficulty of controlling one’s mind amidst the 
many responsibilities and irritations of domestic and public life, by 
saying, ‘Swamiji, if according to your advice I give up all such passions 
as anger and pride and look upon all with an equaT eye, then my 
servants and subordinates will be rude and disobedient to me and even 
my relatives will not let me live in peace!’ To this the Swami said, 

‘ Be like the snake of Sri Ramakrishna’s parable 1 At first the terror 
•of the village, the snake met with a saint who spoke to him of his evil 
ways. The snake became repentant and the Sadhu gave him a 
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certain 7nantram to meditate upon and advised him to practise non-iesis- 
tance. The snake retired to a solitary nook and did as he was told. 
It happened that the Sannyasin in his wanderings passed by this same 
village some time later. What was his surprise when he saw the snake 
looking half-dead, as though he had been violently beaten and maltreat- 
ed. He asked him how he had come to such a pass, and he replied that 
by following the religious life he had become harmless and that everyone 
.pelted him with stones and beat him mercilessly. Then the said, 

‘My child, I asked you not to harm anyone, but I did not forbid you to 
Mss I’ So the snake did as he was bidden, and ever afterwards, 
though he injured none, none dared injure him.’ And applying this 
parable the Swami told me that, though it is necessary to appear 
worldly before worldly people, one’s heart should always be given over 
to the Lord and the mind kept under firm control. 

Thei'e ai'ose, one evening, disputations about some questions on the 
•subject of realisation, among the members of a party who had gathered 
at my house. The Swami silenced them by saying, ‘My friends, discussion 
ends nowhere ! Religion results from direct perception I Put in a homely 
way, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Try to lealise religion, 
otherwise you will gain nothing. Then quoting Lord Buddha he said, 
■‘Argument is as a desert and as a wilderness wherein one loses his way 
and comes to grief. Realisation is everything.’ It was not his habit 
to answer the same question in the same manner citing the same illus- 
tration. Whenever he had occasion to answer the same question, he 
did so in an altogether new and original way, making it a new subject 
as it were. One never felt bored at hearing him, but always wished 
to hear more and more.” 

All those who heard the Swami speak in Belgaum were 
struck with wonder at his scholarly acquaintance with many 
of the branches of physical science, including physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, geology and mixed mathematics. 
Indeed, it is said of him that, even at this time he had 
the uncommon ability of solving all religious questions and 
making them explicit to others by illustrating his remarks 
and discourses with scientific parallels. He also showed to 
them that the aim of religion and the purpose of science 
were one and the same, the end being Truth which is 
always the One. And from religion he would divert to 
sociological questions, mentioning with pain in his voice the 
sad condition of the villagers who, not knowing the sanitary 
laws and the principles of hygiene, use the same ponds 
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for drinking, bathing and cleansing purposes. “What brains 
can you expect of such people ?’* the Swami would exclaim 
in despair. In the same strain he would point out the 
other vices of village-people, such as, tattling over others' 
affairs which do not concern them, and the idle habits of 
playing chess and cards. Of course he knew that the towns- 
people would be equally addicted to the same ways and 
habits if they had not had to face a greater struggle for 
existence in the cities. 

During the discussions he had with certain people in 
Belgaum he often became vivid in his imagination. Some- 
times he would be impatient with those who were fanatics 
as regards their own creeds and sects, and would not catch the 
drift of his thought. Sometimes they were obstreperous and 
then he would ‘‘blaze away” at them. He was “like a thunder- 
bolt. He spoke truth. He spoke boldly. He did not 
mince words. Speaking of “those who hold their own 
views fanatically and ignorantly” the -Swami told a story. 
He said : “There was once a king who hearing that the 
prince of a neighbouring territory was advancing upon his 
capital to lay siege to it, held a council calling all the 
people to his aid for advice as to how to defend the country 
from an enemy who was threatening it. The engineers 
advised the building of a high earthen mound with a huge 
trench all around the capital ; the carpenters proposed the 
construction of a wooden wall ; the shoe-makers suggested 
that the same wall be built of leather, for ‘there is nothing 
like leather, they said. But the blacksmiths shouted out that 
they were all wrong and that the same wall should be built of 
iron. And then came in the pleaders with the argument 
that the best way to defend the State was to tell the enemy 
in a legal way that they were in the wrong and out of court 
in attempting to confiscate other's property. And then,, 
finally, came the priests who laughed them all to scorn,' 
even the lawyers, saying, ‘You are all talking like lunatics ! 
First of all the gods must be propitiated with sacrifices, 
and then only we can be invincible.’ Thus instead of 
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defending their kingdom they went on contending in 
support of their respective views and fought among 
themselves. Meanwhile the enemy advanced, stormed 
and sacked the city.” “Even so are men ” commented the 
Swami. 

This story reminded his host of another bearing on the 
idiosyncracies of certain persons, and he told the Swami 
that when he was a boy he met a lunatic who always car- 
ried with him a broken water- vessel and drank wherever 
he found water, no matter whether it was a ditch, a stream, 
or a cistern. He knew English a little and seemed to be 
intelligent. When he spoke to him against his foolish habit 
the lunatic replied, “Nothing like water, Sir I” The speaker 
said that be offered the lunatic a new vessel, hut the latter 
refused this on the ground that a new vessel might attract 
the attention of thieves. He said, “You see, Sir, because 
my vessel is an old and broken one, it has been so long 
with me, for nobody will care to steal it. Had it been a new 
one it would have been stolen long ago.” All laughed and 
the Swami likewise, saying, ‘Well, what a funny man he 
was ! There was some method in his madness. Such mad 
men are called monomaniacs. Everybody has some sort of 
idiosyncracy like that We are capable of concealing it, 
whilst mad men cannot do so. There lies the difference. 
If man loses self-control by being weak through sorrow, lust, 
anger, malice, or non-observance of good customs, or by 
being tyrannised over by the strong,— then comes disaster. 
When a man cannot control his impulses and emotions, we 
say, ‘Poor fellow ! He has gone mad V ” Herein one sees 
the trend of the S'wamfs thought in his understanding of 
psychology. He seemed to have related disease and insanity 
to certain moral causes. So when he came to the West he 
was in no way surprised to find cults whose sole propaganda 
was the cure of disease, whether physical or psychical, 
through a readjustment of the mental attitude and psycho- 
therapeutics. But he differed with these because of their 
emphatically physical and material methods and ideals, — the. 
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^gaining of worldly success, the acquisition of money, the 
freedom from disease without freedom from desire. He saw 
that their sole idea was the body, and that they were too 
‘'practical, ” using the word in its business definition. What 
he constantly held was that the whole personality should be 
sound throughout. But if it came to an alternative, one 
should be sound spiritually, caring above all for the spiritual 
consciousness, even though the body be twisted into de- 
formity and one be made the poorest of the poor. 

Whilst he w^as at Belgaum some could not understand 
why a man of such wonderful renunciation like Swamiji 
should have mixed with so many of the princes and chiefs in 
Rajputana, Kathiawar, Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency. When they came to know that these Rajahs 
paid him great respect and veneration and that he in his 
turn loved them very much, they thought, “How un-Sadhu- 
like Some foolish people even dared to criticise him for 
this. One day Mr. Mitra questioned him on this point, and 
he answered, “O, they do not understand ! Don’t you see, 
how much more profitable it is to change the mind of a prince 
than that of dozens of ordinary persons. True, the latter 
have the will to do good works for others, — but where are 
their means to do so ? The Rajahs control the affairs of 
millions. They have the power to do good to them, only 
they have not sufficient will and that has to be aroused in 
them. If their minds be reconciled to truth, their hearts 
.made pure, and free from selfishness, what wonders can 
they not accomplish for the public good ? Themselves 
instructed, they will instruct the people ; they will guide 
them ; they will raise the entire community ; and how much 
.greater good will that be for the country Hearing this, 
the minds of those who had accused him of the pettiness of 
common men, were set at ease and they repented for having 
misjudged him. 

Indeed, the Sw^ami was a prince of caring for 

naught save for such possessions as could be accounted as 
•treasures of the mind and heart During his wandering life 
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he was under the VOW to accept no money and keep none in 

his possession, even when requested to do so, what to spea^ 
of asking for it ! It was only when friends and devotees 
insistently begged that he would accept little offerings sue 
as sandals, a cloth, or a railway ticket that he did so, to 
avoid giving them pain. Indeed, the Rani of Kolhapur had 
pressed him to accept some rich presents from her, but not- 
withstanding her many entreaties he refused them. At last 
she sent him two pieces of gerrud cloth, and these being 
needed he put them on, and parted with the old ones he had 
with him, remarking, “The lighter the burden a Sannyisin 
carries the better it is for him.” Haripada Mitra also insis- 
ted upon his accepting some money from him. After much 
persuasion he could make him take only a pair of shoes and 
a cane stick. He absolutely declined to receive anything 
else. 

One day, when he and his host were alone, the Swami 
mentioned to him that he had an intention to sail for 
America to attend the Parliament of Religions that was- 
going to be held in Chicago. And the Swami spoke so 
fervently concerning this that his whole soul became aglow 
with the fire of the Rishis, and he injected prophecy and 
foresight into his language. His host was delighted, and 
being carried away with enthusiasm, proposed then and 
there that he would raise a subscription in the city for this 
purpose ; but the Swami for reasons best known to himself 
objected to the proposal and said, “Not yet, my son ! Not 
yet ! Now I must be off for Rameswaram. I have made a 
vow to visit that tirthar 

Hearing this, his host ran into the house to tell his wife the 
news of Swamiji’s departure. It so happened that sometime 
before Swamiji came. to Belgaum, she had expressed to her 
husband her wish to take initiation from a guru. She was told 
by him, “You should choose such an one for yo^K: guru whom 
I also could look upon with veneration, otherwise you would 
neither be happy nor reap any benefit thereby. If , we meet 
any really holy man, then both you and Twill take mantram 
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from him.’’ The wife had readily approved of this idea. 

■ Now Haripada Babu asked her if she would like to be the » j 

Swami’s disciple. She had herself many times thought of it, 
but she dared not express it to her husband, thinking that 
Swamiji might not condescend to be hex guru. She said this 
to her husband, and added that she would consider herself 
Blessed if Swamiji would agree to it. Haripada Babu 
said, “Oh, 1 must try anyhow. What a man he is ! If we 
let this opportunity pass, we may never again find the like of 
him.” Returning to Swamiji he begged him to make them | 

his disciples, but the Swami at first protested, saying, “It is 
very difficult to be a guru. He has to take upon himself the j 

sins of his disciple. Besides, I am a Sanny^sin ; I want to 

• free myself of all bondages and not to add new ones. More- Jv 

over, it is necessary that the disciple should meet his guru i 

three times at least before initiation.” By such words 
Swamiji tried to dissuade him. But Haripada Babu fell at - 

his feet and wept, saying, “O Swamiji, if you do not grant ^ 

our prayers, both my wife and I will be heart-broken for the ■ 

rest of our lives !” Finding them deeply resolved, the 
Swami initiated them on the twenty-fifth of October, 1892. 
Thereafter the Swami consented, after much entreaty, to 

have a photograph taken of himself by the talented wife of 
"the host in order to please those who desired this. 

On the twenty-seventh day of October, the Swami said, 

"“Now, my son, I must be going 1 I must go to Rameswaram. ” 

If I proceed in this way I shall never reach there !” Hari- 
pada Mitra entreated him by saying, “Swamiji, by your stay, 
joy and blessedness fill my whole house. Do remain a few 

• days more with me,” Seeing him ready to depart, the host 
prevailed upon him to travel by rail, and purchasing a ticket 
for the Swami he put him into a railway compartment. Then 
falling prostrate at the Swami’s feet, he sa‘id, “Neveir before, 

O Blessed One, have I saluted anyone with heart-felt devo- 
tion and veneration. By saluting you, I feel myself more I 

than blessed,” And the Swami stretching out his hands I 

Blessed his newly-initiated disciple. Tpars of joy filled the 
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eyes of Haripada Mitra and a glow of divine radiance came 
over the face of the Swami. And as the strain moved 
on, the Name of the Lord was on the lips of both Guru and 
disciple. 
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THE MEDITATION AT KANYA KUMARI. 

With the exception of a short visit to Mormugao in the 
sea-side colony of the Portuguese, the Swami came direct 
from Belgaum to Bangalore in the State of Mysore. For the 
first few days he lived an obscure life and did not come to 
the notice of the educated Indians of high position. But he 
soon became a centre of attraction and made the acquaintance 
of the late Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the Dewan of Mysore. A 
few minutes’ conversation was sufficient to impress upon that 
remarkable man that the young Sannyisin before him 
possessed “a magnetic personality and a divine force which 
were destined to make a mark upon the history of his country,, 
in time.” He remained as the guest of this great statesman 
for some three to four weeks, during which time he met the 
distinguished officials and noblemen of the Court of 
Mysore. Wheresoever he went he was sought after not only 
by all classes of his co-religionists but by peoples of other 
faiths and creeds ; therefore it is not strange to find the late 
Mr. Abdul Rahman Saheb, a Mohammedan Councillor of 
the State, coming to the Swami to have some doubts cleared 
with reference to the Quoran. He was surprised to see a 
Hindu Sannyisin well-acquainted with the Scriptures of 
Mohammedanism, but he did not know that the Swami had 
made the Quoran an intellectual and spiritual possession 
many years ago. Sir Seshadri Iyer was delighted with “this 
learned Sadhu.” Indeed, he spoke of him as gifted beyond 
description and said on one occasion, “Many of us have 
studied much about religion. And yet what has it availed us ? 
Here is this young man whose insight exceeds that of anyone 
I have ever known. It is simply wonderful. He must have 
been born a knower of religion, for at such a comparatively 
young age how could he have gained all this knowledge and. 
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insight even with his mastery of the Vedas and the Vedanta. 
Thinking that the Maharajah of Mysore would be interested 
in this “young Acharya/’ Sir Seshadri Iyer brought him to 
Mysore and introduced him to the Prince. The Swami, clad in 
\\\^gerr2id, himself a prince in his bearing, entered the audience- 
room of the Maharajah, Sri Chamarajendra Woodyar. The 
Prince was delighted with him. “Such brilliancy of thought, 
such charm of personality, such wide learning and such 
penetrating religious insight” quite won him over. The 
Swami was assigned apartments in the palace itself. Often 
he was closeted with the Maharajah, who discoursed with him 
and sought his advice on many important matters. 

Indeed, the Prince and the Sannyasin became most 
friendly, and it so happened that one day, in the presence 
of his courtiers the Maharajah asked him, “Swamiji, what do 
you think of my courtiers ?” “Well, I think, your Highness has 
a very good heart, but you are unfortunately surrounded by 
courtiers, and courtiers are courtiers everywhere, Maharajah !” 
came the bold answer, whilst a smile was written on the 
Swami’s countenance. The Prince was- astounded, and all 
the ofiScials were alternately amused and annoyed. But they 
knew that Sannyasins were very outspoken and were not 
respecters of persons in speaking what they felt. Several 
other questions were asked by the Prince, the Swami re- 
plying in the same startling fashion, not sparing even the 
Dewan himself. Then the Prince changed the conversation. 
When the dtirbar was over, he called the Swami to his 
private apartments, and after discussing various subjects 
with him said, “My dear Swami, your life will not be safe 
if you keep up this dreadful straightforwardness. There are 
chances of your being poisoned, even as other Sadhus have 
been.” Then the Swami burst out angrily, “What ! Do you 
think an honest Sannyisin will be afraid of speaking the 
truth, whatever it may cost him, even if it cost him his very 
life ! Suppose, Your Highness, your son should ask me on the 
morrow, ‘Swamiji, what do you think of my father ?’ Am I to. 
attribute to you all sorts of virtues which I am quite aware 
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you do not possess ? Shall I speak falsehood ? Flattery is the 
business of courtiers ! Truth, O Maharajah, is the business of 
Sannyasins !” But referring to this Maharajah how often 
has he spoken with love and regard ! It was his nature to 
take one to task for one’s weaknesses in one^s presence ; but 
in one’s absence he had always praise for one’s virtues and ‘ f 
would never think of one’s defects. 

During his stay at the Court the, Swami was introduced 
to a celebrated Austrian musician with whom he held a 
learned discussion on the subject of European music. It was |* 

a surprise to all to see how the Swami could possess such i 

jvonderful knowledge of the European as well -as Indian 
system of music Another day he met an electrician of ^ 

national repute, who was at the time engaged in making 
arrangements for lighting the palace with electricity. | 

Casually the talk turned upon the subject of electricity, and 
in this also the Swami proved himself to be more than a 
match for the man who was a specialist in that subject. 

Another day a great assembly of Pandits was held in the 
palace hall and the Swami was invited to be present on the 
occasion. The Prime Minister was the chairman. The 
arguments commenced, the topic being the Vedanta. The 
Pandits discussed, severally, its various theories bearing on its 
many complex aspects, without coming to any agreement. ^ 

Then the Swami was invited to speak. He arose and in that 
assembly of Pandits he gave out some of his most celebrated 
ideas, which he later announced in a public way in England 
and America, on the all-embracing nature of the Vedanta 
and its practical side, discarding book-worn methods in the 
explanation and reconciling it with other systems of phi- 
losophy. The whole assembly was startled with his origi- 
nality of perception and treatment. With him, it was 
evident, that philosophy was not a process of ideas so much 
as a process of experience. In telling language, now with 
epigrams, now with great eloquence, he expanded upon the 
ideas of the Vedanta, and the Pandits with one voice 
acclaimed him. 
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Pleased beyond measure with the Swami, the Prime 
Minister one day requested him to accept some presents from 
him, and ordered one of his secretaries to take him to the 
most expensive shop in the bazaar and purchase anything 
for hirri that he might like to have. To gratify his host the 
Swami accompanied the naan. Thinking that he was on an 
important task, requiring considerable money, the secretary 
took his cheque-book with him, being ready to write a 
cheque for as much as one thousand rupees. When he was 
in the shop the Swami was like a child. He looked at 
everything, he admirpd many things, and in the end he 
turned impatiently and said, “My friend, if the Dewan is 
pleased that 1 should buy anything I desire, let me have the 
very best cigar in the place.” The man was struck with 
wonder. This was against all the premises of his ordinary 
:Stock of experience. The Swami was the first man he had 
seen in his life, who had ever refused a good offer and had 
waived the spending of from fifty to sixty pounds, which was 
at his command. Emerging from the store, the Swami lighted 
the cigar, which cost a shilling only, and drove to the palace, 
■eminently satisfied with his purchase. But when the Dewan 
saw this, he at first looked puzzled ; then he laughed outright. 
Then an altogether different feeling took possession of him 

and he, felt, of such Stuff indeed are the true SannyAsins 
made. 

One day the Swami was called to the apartments of the 

Prince and the Prime Minister went with him. The Maha- 
rajah asked, “Swamiji, what can I do for you ?” Then the 
Swami, evading a direct reply, burst forth into an eloquent 
description of the contents of his Mission. He spoke for 
more than an hour d welling on the condition of India, saying 
that India’s possession was philosophical and spiritual, and 
that it stood in need of modern scientific ideas as well as i 
thorough, organic reform. The Prince listened spell-bound 
The Swami continued, saying that he felt it was India’s placJ 
to give what treasure it possessed to the peoples of the West 
and that he himself intended going to America to preach the 
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Gospel of the Vedanta to the Western' nations. “And what I 
want,” he added, “is that the West shall help us in improving j 
our material condition by providing us with the means of j 
educating our peoples in the modern lines of agriculture, in- 
dustries and other technical sciences.” He grevv more and 
more eloquent as he spoke. And the Prince promised, then and 
there, the necessary money to defray his travelling expenses ; 
but for some reason, best known to himself, perhaps because 
of his vow first of all to visit Rameswairam, the Swami refused 
the generous offer of the Maharajah at this time. P'rom that f 
day the Prince and the Prime Minister regarded him as “the 
man born for the redemption of India”, and as one in whom ** ; 
was incarnate the Nation’s Spirit' 

The longer the Swami remained with the Maharajah, the 
greater became the latter’s attachment for him. When the 
Swami spoke of departing, he was visibly distressed and 
requested him to stay a few days more. Pie added, “Swamiji,. 

I must have something with me as a remembrance of your I 

personality. So, allow me to take a phonographic record ^ 

of your voice. Do speak some of your inspiring words into- 
the phonograph, so that they may be with me always.” This 
the Swami consented to, and even now the record remains 
preserved in the palace, though it has long since become 
indistinct. In truth, so great was the admiration of this 
ruler for the Swami that he proposed to make pddapujd to 
him, that is, to worship his feet, even as one worships those of 
his^^?7^ ; but this the Swami did not allow him to do. } 

Some few days later, the Swami said that it was high I 

time for his departure; hearing this, the Prince desired to- 
load him with rich presents. The Swami declined by saying,. I 

“Your HighnesS/I am a poor Sannyasin ! What shall I do | 

with rich presents !” But the Maharajah insisted. Then the 
Swami said, “Sire, I am under tlie vow to accept nothing in 
the way of possessions and to touch no money !” In spite of 
this the Prince still insisted, and then the Swami said, “Well, 

Your Highness, if you persist in offering me something, then 
give me a non-metallic hooka. That will be of some use ^ 
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to me.” Therewith the Maharajah presented him with a 
beautiful rosewood pipe, delicately carved. When the Swami 
. took his departure from the Court of Mysore the ruler him- 
self bowed at his feet ; and the Prime Minister made every 
effort to thrust a roll of currency notes into his pocket, but 
he refused, sayings, ‘'If you desire to do anything for me, 
purchase my ticket to Cochin. I am on my way, as you 
know, to Rameswaram, but I shall halt for a few days at 
Cochin.” Disappointed that the Swami would not allow 
him to do more for him, the Prime Minister purchased a 
second-class ticket and gave him a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Sankariah, the then acting Dewan of Cochin. 

At Cochin he remained only a few days, soon ' leaving for 
the southernmost part of India. He passed through Kerala 
(Malabar) and was particularly taken with Travancore by 
reason of its grand and picturesque scenery. In this state he 
visited Trivandrum, the capital city, where he stayed with 
Professor Sundararama Iyer, the tutor to His Highness, the 
Maharajah of Travancore. The celebrated scholar, Mr. 
Rangachariar of Madras, who was then professor of science 
at the Maharajah’s College, met him as well. Mr. S. K. Nair 
of Travancore says ' 

“Both these gentlemen who were themselves erudite scholars in Eng- 
lish and Sanskrit, found great pleasure and derived much benefit by cons- 
tant conversation with the Swami. Anyone who became closely acquainted 
with him could not but be struck with bis powerful personality and be 
drawn to him. He had the wonderful faculty of answering many men 
on many questions at one and the same time. It may be a talk on Spen- 
cer ; it may be some thought of Shakespeare or Kalidas ; it may be the 
Evolution theory of Darwin ; it may be the Jewish history ; it may be the 
growth of Aryan civilisation ; or it may be the Vedas, Islamism or Chris- 
tianity ; whatever the question, the Swami was ready with an appropriate 

^^swer Sublimity and simplicity were written boldly on his features. 

A clean heart, a pure and austere life, an open mind, a liberal spirit, a 
wide outlook and broad sympathy were the redeeming. , characteristics of 
the Swami.” 

During his visit here he preached in private talks the 
nprp<;.qif-v nf manv rernrm.s affentincr the whole Indian nation. 
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and of the means of raising the masses.' Professor Sundara- 
rama lyePs son, speaking of the Swami, says : — 

“He entered my father’s house with regal air. Were it not for his , 
Sannyasin garb we should have thought him a prince. His ideas were 
nothing short of marvellous. He had the whole problem of the Indian 
Future before him, and he saw India organically and synthetically. He 
was a wonderful man. All who came into contact with him at Trivandrum, 
felt that a great soul had been born for India’s good.” 

The Swami next went eastwards in the direction of Rame- 
swaram. But before actually going there he visited Madura, 
where he came across the Rajah of Ramnad,Bhaskara Setupati, 
to whom he had a letter of introduction. This devout prince, 
who was one of the most enliijhtened of India’s noblemen, 
became a devoted admirer of the Swami, becoming, in fact, 
his disciple. To him the Swami expressed many of his ideas 
pertaining to the education of the masses and the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions. The Swami spoke to him 
in the same eloquent vein as he did to the Ruler of Mysore, on 
the present problems of India and its great possibilities. The 
Prince instinctively felt that here was the Coming Man of his 
Motherland, and was so much impressed with his ideas that 
he persistently urged Swamiji to go to the Parliament of Reli- 
gions that was about to be held at Chicago, saying that that 
would be the most favourable opportunity of drawing the atten- 
tion of the world to the spiritual light of the East, and also of 
laying the foundation of his future work in India. He encour- 
aged him and promised to help him. But being eager to visit 
Rameswaram, the Swami soon took leave of the Rajah, assur- 
ing him that he would let him know his decision in the near 
future, and wended his way to that most sacred tiriha. 

Rameswaram is the Benares of Southern India. It is the 
holy of holy places, immortalised in the Ramayana, having 
much to do with the journey of Rama to Lanka (Ceylon) in. 
search for His abducted queen, the famous Sit^. Here the 
Monkey-god Hanuman is supposed to have crossed the 
ocean with one bound to the fair isle of Ceylon, and it was 
here that he with his army bridged over the strait between the 
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the entire control of this passage from Ramnad to Rame- 
swaram, and to this fact they owe their title of Setupati, or 
‘^Lord of the Bridge.” Rama Himself is said to have founded 
the great temple at Rameswaram, some six hundred feet long 
and one hundred and fifty-seven feet broad, and He is said 
to have installed the Lingam or Image of Shiva. The temple 
is entered by a gate one hundred feet in height. The glory of 
the temple is its great corridors and open galleries, extend- 
ing to a total of nearly four thousand feet. Often stones of 
forty feet in length have been used in doorways and for roofs. 

The Swami was happy now that he had fulfilled at 
last the long-cherished vow of his tapasyd. Now he was 
verily at Rameswaram itself. It was not the temple, not 
the sanctity of the place, not the physical beauty of the ocean, 
howevei, which created a stir within his soul. Nor yet was 
it the memories of the Ramayana, nor the poetry of Hindu 
culture, nor the exquisiteness of its ideals. It was that the 
soul of him had accomplished one of its most dearly-coiiceived 
purposes. He felt the monk’s sense of moral conquest. He 
felt parivrdjaka' s victory and he was glad that he had tra- 
velled throughout the very length of Bharatavarsha from the 
mighty Himalayas to its southernmost points, with its innu- 
merable sacred places. He recalled to his mind the great 
world of spiritual emotions and ideas he had accumulated in 
that period of time, since he had first started out as the itin- 
erant monk. He had developed wonderfully. His entire 
outlook had been radically renovated. He had known thou- 
sands outside the province of Bengal and had made innumer- 
able connections in many places both as a person and as a 

teacher. The caste consciousness had been completely oblit- 
erated and the provincial consciousness in him had been 
superseded by that of the ethnological and racial oneness of 
thefand,— for though the races which compose the Indian 
nation be in many respects diversified, even as they are in 
Germany or m Austria-Hungary, yet there is a more definite 
and real sense of oneness in Hindusthan than in any other 
country in the world, for all its varied races are more at one in 
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their culture and spiritual outlook. The Swami had realised 
this, and he had come to think of India as one immense organ- 
ism, pervaded by one perspective of vision and an all-inclusive 
purpose^ which was nothing less than the preservation of its 
spiritual ideals and its spiritual vision. The Swami had grown 
from a Bengali into an Indian, 

But here at Rameswaram he was not particularly con- 
cerned. with these things. He was now only the monk who was 
gratified that his great vow had been fulfilled, and he prostra- 
ted himself before the Lord. And the thoughts of Dakshi- 
neswar and of Baranagore filled his mind, and in a mood of 
transcendental insight he thought of the Presence that was in 
Dakshineswar and in Baranagore as one with the Lord of 
Rameswaram. And he thought of the Mother even as of 
Rama, and of Rama even as of the Mother. He had come 
to have the Oneness of all ideals, the sameness of all Ishtams 
or Objects of worship. His vision was concerned with the i 

world of supersensuous realities and his whole soul was j 

caught up in great floods of devotion to the Lord. About S 

him were hundreds of pilgrims praying, worshipping, follow- | 

ing the Immemorial Dharma of the Sages, and he perceived I 

that India was indeed Rameswaram. He thought of the glory 
of Sankaricharya and the Avatdras and of the all-penetrating 
comprehensiveness of the Rishis and how they had made of I 

natural places of beauty the places of pilgrimage, thus incul- 
cating a love for Nature and a love for God with one and the 
same thought. He surveyed, so far as he could, the whole 
meaning and scope of the Hindu consciousness here at Rame- 
swaram, and he perceived that all the Gods and the Goddesses 
of Hindusthan expressed different ideals, or super-norms, or 
phases of One Divinity. He saw that far beyond these simpler 
idealisations of experience, the whole Hindu mind had 
plunged into the bowels, as it were, of Being, and that 
these modes of deification were only expressions of its vision 
of spiritual entities and realities, at once normal and ideal 
and yet supernormal and spiritually transcendent Studying 
the swarms of pilgrims about him,, he thought that verily 
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in their hearts was something which was the concrete, 
tangible and undeniable essence of life itself,— the perpetual 
quest of Man in the direction of Reality. 

Completing his meditation at Rameswaram, the S warn! 
journeyed on to Kanya Kumari, the southernmost extremity 
of Bharatavarsha, for he now felt that until he visited the shrine 
of the Goddess there his vow would not be truly , completed. 
So he wandered afoot begging his way, living, indeed, the: 
strenuous life of parivrdjaka. After some days he reached 
this sacred place, his mind filled with awesome thoughts. 
Here at Kanya Kumari, he felt that he had performed 
the grand Tirtha which extends from this place even to those 
distant snow-clad regions where the Himalayas pass into 
Thibet He thought of the sacredness of Bharatavarsha and 
of the deep, deep spiritual life, of which Badrikashrama and 
Kanya Kumari were great, towering landmarks. When he 
arrived at Cape Comorin he had with him not even one sin- 
gle pice to pay for a seat in the ferry-boat to the shrine. But 
what of that ! He plunged at once into the ocean and in spite 
of numerous sharks swam across to the temple, his mind eager 
as a child to see the Mother. And reaching the shrine he fell 
prostrate in ecstasy before the Image of the Goddess. And he 
thought many thoughts ; and he felt innumerable and inde- 
scribably intense emotions pertaining to the Motherland. His 
heart was raised in constant prayer to the Mother. About him 
the ocean tossed arid stormed, but in his mind there was even 
a greater tempest. And there, sitting on the last stone of 
Bharatavarsha, he passed into a deep meditation upon the 
Present and the Future of his country. Hours upon hours he 
remained in this state. Now his meditation would be marked 
by deep sighs, arising from the very depths of his heart, at- 
testing to the abyss of his thought. Now again his 'face would 
be marked with the lines of the most tense concentration, like 
some Great Buddha in peace. And here at the shrine of Kanya 
Kumari, even as in the Himalayas, he thought again and 
again of the glory of Bharatavarsha. Now he would,, feel like 
a strong giant, daring the universe itself ; and then ;he would 
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feel as a great child, the Child of the Mother. Now he would 
look out upon the ocean with deep, deep longing, and gaze 
across the straits that separated him from the mainland, as if 
endeavouring to fathom the life of each geographical bit of 
that vast continent which is India. And then his mind would 
become more and more withdrawn, and he would seem as if 
trying to see the whole of Bharatavarsha in a sublimated 
unity of purpose and of life. He thought of India, as '‘My 
India ! My India !” and tears were visible in his eyes. His 
whole mind would become now sad, now joyous, with the 
contents of his thought. And when he arose from his medi- 
tations his eyes were like suns and his face like that of a god. 

What were the contents of his meditation, it is asked > 
They were as deep as the Indian Ages ; they were all on India. 
Itself. They were the thoughts of a great reformer and a. 
great organiser. They were the thoughts of a Master-builder 
of Nations. They were the thoughts of a Vyas and of a Manu ; 
they were the thoughts of a Sankaracharya and of a Buddha ; 
they were the thoughts of a Krishna and a Chaitanya ; — all 
combined into a great world of vision, prophecy and insight.. 
There, where all was silence, seated by himself on the last 
stone of India, he thought of the Purpose and the Fruition of 
the Indian World. He thought, not of Bengal or of Maha- 
rashthra, or of the Punjab, but of INDIA and of its very life. 
He passed in his thought through all the Indian centuries and 
he perceived, as few souls have ever done in India, the reali- 
ties and potentialities of the Indian Experience. He thought 
of India as the nexus and heart of Aryan life, with Hinduism 
as the very core of its being. His whole frame shook with the 
fever of his thought, and he purposed unto himself that the con- 
tents of his Gospel here in India should be the promulgation 
of the San^tana Dharma and the revival of the Aryan cul- 
ture as it had been known and realised, again and again, in* 
great waves of promise and actual realisation in the Historic 
Past. He saw the whole of India organically and syntheti- 
cally as a great Master-builder sees the whole architectural 
design. He saw Religion as the very blood and life and 
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Spirit of the Indian millions. He saw its future regeneration 
as a whole, and he said in the silence of his heart, “India shall 
rise through a renewal and a restoration of that Highest 
Spiritual Consciousness which has made of India at all times, 
the Cradle of the Nations and the Cradle of the Faith.’^ 
He knew that others would arise, with genius in the various 
departmental activities, for this restoration. He was not con- 
cerned himself in this moment with details, or with any partic- 
ulars, but with great and vast generalities and syntheses. And 
in that hour he saw the Spirit of Progress hovering over, giv- 
ing an impetus in his own thought to many movements and 
influences which were to come. And in the heart of his 
heart stood the Master in a luminous Revelation. 

Withal, in all his meditations he was a MONK, but a monk 
of a strange type, the like of which is rare to find in all the 
annals of Indian history. He was a monk with the historic 
vision and with the vision of the inseparable and complex 
relationship between the Dharma as expressed in the life of 
the citizen and the Dharma as expressed in the Ideals of the 
Sannyisin life. There he sat, like another Buddha, pondering 
over the sufferings of humanity, especially over the deplorable 
condition of the Indian masses. Indeed, in that supreme hour, 
the Swami was even like Buddha not a metaphysician in the 
false and narrow definition. He was a great organiser, a great 
leader and an intense thinker. All the experiences of his wan- 
derings, all his conversations with Pandits and with princes, 
and his living and mixing with peoples of all sorts and con- 
ditions, stood him in good stead, gaining for him a glorified 
recognition of India’s needs. 

■ Though he had the great vision of Indian Unity and 
Indian Life, though with the foremost monks of the Indian 
experience he saw the vastness and the incomparable 
superiority of the Dharma, he was, as a monk, essentially 
unique in his meditations here, for the whole soul of him 
brooded with infinite tenderness and infinite anguish 
over the lot of India’s poor. What is the historic ex- 
he thouj^ht, or what even the Dharma without the 
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masses ! And, through a letter written many months after, one 
catches the ardour and the intensity of his meditation here. 
His mind surveyed the whole of India and everywhere he 
saw that the poor and the low had been oppressed and down- 
trodden for hundreds of years in turn by each Power that came 
in the flow of fortune to rule over them. But he saw that 
the worst masters and the worst fate that had ever befallen 
the masses came from within the pale of Hinduism itself. The 
autocracy of the priesthood, the despotism of caste, the ter- 
rible demarcations that these created within the social body, 
making of the majority of the followers of the Dharma the 
outcastes of the earth, — these the Swami saw as the almost in- 
surmountable barriers that had blocked the progress of the 
Indian nation. Deep, deep down into the very heart of things 
his soul penetrated. His heart throbbed with the great mass- 
es ; he seemed to have entered, in some supreme mode of 
feeling, that world of India’s outcastes and poverty-stricken 
millions with whose sufferings he found himself akin, at whose 
•degradation he found himself humiliated, with whose lot 
his great heart longed to share. Tears were in his eyes, 
and agony in his soul, thinking how thosfe who prided them- 
selves on being the custodians of the Dharma had been 
neglecting a momentous responsibility by holding down the 
masses for ages upon ages, and the result was terrible. They 
knew not that tyranny and slavery were the obverse and the 
reverse of the same coin ! He asked, with a start that shook his 
•own personality to its very depths, “But what have we, several 
millions of Sanny^sins, been doing for the masses ? Teaching 
them metaphysics ! This is all madness 1 Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna was right when he said that religion was not for 
men with empty stomachs ! How can the millions rise, how 
can the millions be spiritual when they are starved ? We have, 
first of all, to improve their material condition and give them 
education along this line, and then they will themselves, 
solve their own problems. To effect this, the first thing 
wanted is men ; the second, money.” 

What could lie do, however, a penniless Sannyisin ! For a 
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moment in his meditation despair seized him. And then 
when despair was blackest came the gr^^t light of inspiration. 
Something seemed to rouse him with a new spirit and he cried 
out, ‘‘By the grace of my Guru, I shall accomplish this task. 
And by the grace of my Guru, the time shall come when every 
city of India shall produce a score of men with hearts throb- 
bing for the masses and v;ith their lives sacrificed in this great 
cause. But where shall I find money ? I have travelled 
the whole length and breadth of this land with this load 
on my shoulders and this idea in my brain. I have gone to* 
the houses of the rich and the palaces of the princes, seek- 
ing for help, but got only lip sympathy. I shall not depend 
upon any one of Hindusthan. I shall now cross the ocean and 
go to the Western nations in the name of India’s millions. 
There I shall earn money by the power of my brain and re- 
turning to my country devote myself to carry out my plans 
for their regeneration or die in the attempt !” 

During his long travels over India the Swami had passed 
sleepless nights, thinking of the poor. Aye, here at Kanya 
Kumari was the culmination of days and days of thoughts 
of sadness with reference to the Indian masses ; here 
was the culmination of hours upon houi's of longing that the 
wrongs of the masses might be righted. A spirit of prophecy 
descended on the Swami. His eyes looked through a 
mist of tears across the great waters; his heart rose to 
the Master and to the Mother in a great outpouring of 
prayer. And it may be said that from this moment his life 
was CONSECRATED to the service of India, but particu- 
larly to the outcaste Narayanas, to the starving Narayanas, 
to the millions of oppressed Narayanas of his land. To him,, 
ill this wonderful hour, even the final, subjective vision of 
Brahman in the Nirvikalpa Samddhi and the bliss thereof 
were subservient to the overpowering emotion to give himself 
utterly and entirely for the good of the Indian peoples. He 
asked with an eloquence of insight, startling even to himself, 
“What matters the Vision of the One when the many, which 
make up the One, labour in utter darkness and neglect ! 
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What matters it if I have to be born again and again and 
suffer thousands of miseries if I am privileged to worship the 
only God I believe in,— my God the wicked, my God, the 
miserable, my God, the poor of all races ! ” And his soul was 
caught up in an ecstasy of vision into the Heart of Narayana 
Himself,— rhe Supreme Lord of the Universe, Whose Love is 
boundless. Whose Pity knows no distinction between the 
lowest and the highest, the vilest and the purest, the richest 
and the poorest. He knew that Brahman resides in all, but 
that Brahman lias to be awakened in the heart of the People, 
and then New Vedas will spring up in the land of Bharata ! 

So argued the Swami Vivekananda with himself in his 
meditation, sitting on the last stone of his Motherland, by 
the shrine of the Great Mother of the universe. Like another 
Jacob with the wrestling Angel, he wrestled with his own 
sou], until the Spirit gained the upper hand, going beyond the 
limitations of orthodox religious forms or even the orthodox 
religious spirit into the Great, Vast Heart of Things. To him 
religion was no longer an isolated province of human 
endeavour ; it embraced the whole scheme of things, not only 
the Dharma, not only the Vedas, not only the Upanishads, 
not only the meditation of the Sages, not only the asceticism' 
of the great monks, not only the Vision of the Most High, but 
the heart of the people, their lives, their hopes, their misery, 
their poverty, their degradation, their sorrows, their woes. 
And he saw that the Dharma, and even the Vedas, without 
the People were as so much straw in the Eyes of the Most 
High. That from which the Vedas have proceeded, That 
from which the Soul of the people has emanated, That from ■ 
which the Rishis received their inspiration and the AvaUras 
their supreme compassion, descended upon him ’in all the 
universality and eclecticism of the mightiest insight ; and he • 
felt a Power, greater than that of his own personality, and his 
soul in prophecy knew that that Power was all-sweep^ing and 
invincible and that it should work from within the masses in 
its own ways,— inscrutably and perhaps slowly but none the 
less surely— making above all for the resurrection of the 
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Motherland and the revival and progress of the E_ 

Verily, in Kanya Kumari, the Swami was the Patriot and the 

Prophet in one ! 

Thus, the meditation of the Swami was not only thought, 
not only idle dreaming ; it was Living Power. And he said 
unto himself, “Yes, I have found my Mission at last 1 I must 
go to the West for the spreading of the Light of the Dharma 
for the good of India and the World 1 Yes, the West,— the 
glorious, the practical, the rich and powerful West, that 
must come to understand and accept, in a true sense, the 
vision, the dignity and the vastness of the contents of the 
Sanitana Dharma. And then, having seen the West’s under- 
standing of the East, the East itself would come to realise an 
invigorated and re-born Self-Consciousness, Yes, the West, 
the West favoured with the blessings of the Goddesses of 
wealth and learning 1 For the sake of the Dharma, for the 
sake of India’s Poor, for the sake of the very Life and Soil 
of India, I would go to the West in order diat means and 
ways might be found for the raising of.the Indian masses and 
for the recognition amongst the nations of the Value of the 
Indian Experience I ’’ 

And so out of his meditation^ as its very result, he 
determined to go to the West. Fie would make That 
Intensely Individualised and Aggressively Self-Conscious 
West Sow Down to the Oriental Experience as embodied 
in India’s Message to the world ! Verily in that hour he 
was more than a monk 1 He was the Presiding Deity of 
the nation incarnate 1 That which the monks concentrate 
upon as the ideal of the race and the realisation of which 
affords them infinite Ecstasy and Insight, THAT in ITS 
ENTIRETY he would preach to the West ! And in the wake 
•of that preaching by himself and others yet to come India 
would rise, he knew, as a Great Light, aye, even as the Sun 
Itself, illuminating the whole world. Concentration and Reali- 
sation were only as parts and phases of this Supreme Vision 
which came to the Swami in his meditation at Kanya Kumari. 
Fie would throw away even the bliss of Nirvikalpa Samfidhi 
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for the salvation of his fellow-men in India and abroad! This 
was the Spirit of Sri Ramakrishna revealed to him in one of 
the most luminous visions he had ever known. This was the 
fruition of the concentrated meditation of all the Indian 
Ages! Verily, the like of Vivekananda has never been known 
in India, in this all-embracing aspect of personality. No 
wonder that in a righteously self-conscious mood he spoke of 
himself to one of his beloved Western disciples in later times 
as “A Condensed India.” Surely That he was, and That he 
realised in his meditation at Kanya Kumari. 



LXXIII 


FURTHER GLIMPSES OF THE 
PARIVRAJAKA LIFE. 

The life of a parivrdjaka^ or an itinerant monk, is neces- 
sarily of a chequered character, and certainly in the 
experience of the Swami it was more specially so. Though 
we have succeeded in following his continuous journeying 
in some consecutive and chronological form, there were 
often gaps between the times of places visited. These gaps 
were filled with numerous incidents concerning most of 
which the Swami maintained silence, for it was not his wont,, 
when unsolicited, to speak at length upon the experiences 
of these days. Some of these, however, he has mentioned, 
and before taking up the story of his advent in Madras, it 
will be well to gain a comprehensive survey of these dis- 
connected but most interesting happenings which reveal 
the inner nature of the man and bring out into prominent 
relief some of the factors which stood as the back'^rbuiliJ' 
of the life of one who became the apostle of Vedantism-Lthe' 
background of Renunciation, which is India’s very heart 
and soul. And many tales are told of him in this regard. 

For example, there is the story of the Tarighat station, 
told by a disciple in the following words : — 

“It was one of those scorching summer noons in Rajputana when 
the waste of sand glares like a huge burning lens ; and small whirlwinds, 
that pretend sleep in it but start up every now and then, are plentiful 5 
and even goats, hardy Rajputana goats, that are as much inured to the 

sand as to the sun, cannot be found picking at the dwarf thorn bushes, 

that the Swami alighted from the train at Tarighat Junction. A cloak 
dyed in the usual Sannyasin colour, and a third-class ticket for a 
station some distance up, which someone had given him, were about 
the only belongings he had. He did not possess even a kauiandalu, the 
drinking-vessel of the Sannyisin made of wood or cocoanut- shell. He 
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was not allowed by the chowkidai' to stay within the station-shed as 
he had no tip to give him. So he wetted his blanket and sat down 
on the burning sands, leaning against a post of the waiting-shed for the 
third-class passengers. 

‘‘ Of the motley crowd assembled there, we need mention only a 
middle-aged man of the North India trading-caste, a baniya, who sat on 
a durry a little way off under the shelter of the shed almost opposite to 
the Swami. He had been trying to be merry at the latter’s expense, 
with whom he had been travelling in the same compartment since the 
preceding evening, because the Swami had been starving. Whilst on 
the train this man proved to be of much annoyance. The Swami being- 
very thirsty had tried at several stations to secure water, but the train 
left before he succeeded. He had no pice with him, so he could not pay 
the paniwallah or water-bearer who served those first who gave him a 
pice or so. The bajiiya^ however, satisfied his own thirst by buying 
himself some nice cool water, and as he drank it he laughed at the 
Swami saying, ‘ See here, my good man, what nice water this is ! You 
being a Sannyasin, and having renounced money, cannot purchase it 
and so you have the pleasure of going without it. Why don’t you earn 
money as I do and have a good time of it ?’ He did not approve of 
Sannyas ; no, he did not believe in giving up the world and its money- 
making pursuits, for an idea. In his opinion, it was only right then that 
the Sannyasin should starve, and so, when they both alighted at Tari- 
ghat Station, he took considerable pains to make it clear to the Swami 
by means of arguments, illustrations and pleasantries that he had got 
just what he deserved. For the Swami was in the buin*ng sun whilst the 
baniya seated himself beneath the shelter. ‘Look here’, he began again 
with a derisive smile curling his lips, ‘what nice puries^ laddus and 
perhas I am eating ! You do not care to earn money, so you have to 
rest content with a parched throat and empty stomach and the bare 
ground to sit upon ! ’ The Swami looked on calmly ; not a muscle of 
his face moved. 

“ Presently there appeared another person, a local inhabitant, carry- 
ing a bundle and a lota in his right hand, a durfy under his left arm 
and aii earthen jug of water in his left hand. He hurriedly spread the 
durry in a clean spot, put on it the things he was carrying and hurried 
to the Swami, calling, ‘Do come, Babaji, and take the food I have 
brought for you I’ The Swami was surprised beyond words. What 
did this mean ? Who was this new comer ? The jeering baniyds look 
was changed into one of blank amazement. He was simply stupified. 
The new comer kept on insisting vehemently, ‘ Come on, Babajij you 
must come and have the food 1 ’ ‘I am afraid you are making a 
^mistake, my friend,’ said the Swami. ‘ Perhaps you are taking me 
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for some other person. I do not remember to have ever met you.’ 
But the other cried out, ‘ No, no, you are the very Babaji I have seen I’ 
“‘‘What do you mean?’ asked the Swami, his curiosity fully aroused, 
while his jocose friend stood gaping at the scene. ‘ Where have you 
seen me ? ’ His host replied, ‘ Why, I am a haluai (a sweetmeat- 
•vendor). I was having my usual nap after my meal this noon. And 
I dreamt that Sri Ramji was pointing you out to me and telling me 
fhat He was pained to see you starving from the day previous and that 
I should get up instantly, prepare some pitries and curry and bring 
them to you at the railway station with some sweetmeats, nice cold 
water, and a durry for you to sit upon. I woke up, but thinking it was 
■only a dream I turned on my side and slept again. But Sri Ramji, in 
His infinite graciousness came to me again and actually pu-shed me to 
get up and do as He had said. I could not stay any longer, hut 
.quickly prepared some j>uncs and cur/y, and taking some sweets 
which I prepared this morning, some cold water and a durry from m)' 
shop I ran here direct and recognised you at once from a distance. 
Now do come and have your meal while it is hot ! You must be very 
hungry 1 ’ One can imagine the Swamrs feelings at this time. 11 (j 
followed his kind host, whilst he repeated to himself that memora]>le 
s/c^aofthe Gita which reads, ‘Those who, meditating upon Me a: 
.non-separate worship Me as present everywhere, to them who are tluis 
ever centred in Yoga I secure (literally, carry) all their needs.’ With 
all his heart the Swami thanked his simple host, while tears of lov c 
flowed from his eyes, but the kind man protested saying, ‘ No, no, 
Babaji ! Do not thank me ! It is all the will of Sri Rarna !’ 'tIu* 
jeering was quite taken aback at this incident, and begging the 

Swami’s pardon for the ill words he had used towards him, he took the 
flust of his feet.” 

This thrilling incident, full of sweet pathos and revealing 
the Divine Providence as manifest in the Swami’s life, is corrT- 
plemented by an incident of a different character which oc- 
curred in this same province. Once when he was passing 
through Rajputana he travelled with two Englishmen in the 
same carriage. They took him to be an ignorant Sadhu an<l 
■cut jokes in English between them at his expense. The 
Swami sat as if he did not understand one word of what 
they spoke. When the train stopped at a station further on 
•he asked the station-master in English for a glass of water. 
When the two ill-bred fellows discovered that he knew 
English and had understood all they had said, they were 
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much embarassed at their vulgar conduct and asked him wh^ 
it was that he had not shown any sign of resentment. H& 
replied, “My friends, this is not the first time that I have 
seen fools !” The men showed fight, but seeing the Swami’s 
strongly-buiit frame and undaunted spirit they thought 
better of it and apologised to him. 

An amusing incident is told of the Swami to the effect 
that, during one of his long railway travels his fellow-passen- 
ger was a learned Theosophist who besieged him with all 
sorts of queries, asking whether he had been in the Hima- 
layas, and whether he had met there any MaMitfids, des- 
cribing them as immortals having huge bodies, long matted- 
hair, and as possessed of all sorts of incredible powers. The- 
Swami thinking to teach him a lesson, encouraged him to 
talk on by readily confirming all his effusions, as if from direct 
evidence. Then Swamiji smiling within himself gave a more 
glowmg description of the miraculous performances of the 
Mahdtmds until his listener gaped in amazement, and asked 
if they had told him anything about the duration of the 
present cycle. Swamiji said that he had a long talk on 
that subject with the MaMimds, who spoke to him on the- 
coming end of the cycle and what part they would play 

in the regeneration of mankind to bring about the 

once more, and so on and so forth. The credulous 
man hung upon every word that fell from the Swami’s lips as- 
gospel truth ! Being immensely gratified with the possession 
ofso much new information the man invited the Swami to 
partake of some food, which he readily consented to do, for 

he had not taken anything for a whole day though he was 

travelling second class. His admirers out of respect had put 
him in the second-class compartment and gave him a ticket 
for the same, but as he was then living up to the ideal of 
taking no thought for the morrow they could not persuade 
him to take either money or food with him, 

_ When their meal was over, the Swami regarded the man. 
with muclv interest, seeing that he had a great heart but was 
entangled in this pseudo-mysticism because of his credulous- 
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nature. He then gave to the gentleman a bit of his mind 
and began to fire at him saying, “You educated fools, you 
who boast so much of your learning and enlightenment, how 
could you unhesitatingly swallow all those wild, fantastic 
tales !” The gentleman hung down his head at this reproof and 
uttered not a word. 

Taking pity on him, however, and thinking that the 
man could be diverted from his distorted notions of what 
•constituted spirituality, the Swami said to him with great 
vehemence of feeling, “My man, you seem rather intelli- 
gent. It befits a person of your type to exercise your own 
discrimination.. Spirituality has nothing to do with the dis- 
pla}^ of psychical powers which, when analysed, show that the 
man who performs them is the slave of desire and the most 
egotistical of egotists. Spirituality involves the acquisition 
•of that true power, which is character. It is the vanquishing 
■of passion and the rooting out of desire. All this chasing 
after psychical illusions, which means nothing in the solution 
of the great problems of our life, is a terrible wasting of energy, 
the niost intense form of selfishness, and leads to degeneracy 
•of mind and physical conditions It is this nonsense which 
is demoralising our nation. Turn your attention to the 
realities of life about you. What we need now is practical 
■common sense, a public spirit and a philosophy and religion 
which will make us Men, which will make us stand on our 
own feet We want a religion which will give us faith in 
ourselves, a national self-respect, and the power to feed and 
educate the poor and relieve the misery around us. What 
will you do with a Mahdtnid residing somewhere in the 
Himalayas and appearing before you from the sky, when the 
people around you are dying of starvation and the millions 
are degenerating for want of education? Nonsense ! If 
you want to find God serve man ! If you want to acquire 
power, serve your brother-men.^^ The gentleman on hearing 
this was overcome by emotion, and understood the righteous- 
ness of the Swamfs attitude. He assured him that he would 
t hf=‘nr'f^rnrth follow hiq ^7?l}l^ahlo nrorpof*? 
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Indeed, the Swami had little patience with men who- 
debauched their manhood in -mystery* mongering, effemin- 
ating themselves and wasting their energy, wh»ch should' 
have been employed in the development of the highest 
powers of the soul. 

Speaking to Girish Babu of the experiences of his pari- 
vrdjaka days the Swami told of an event, of a more pleasant 
character, which took place in the State of the Maharajah of 
Khetri. To use the Swami's own words : — 

“In the course of my wanderings I was in a certain place where people 
came to me in crowds and asked for instruction. Though it seems 
almost unbelievable, people came and made me talk for • three days and 
nights without giving me a moment’s rest. They did not even ask me 
whether I had taken any food. On the third night when all these visitors 
had left, a low-caste poor man came up to me and said, ^Swamiji, I am, 
much pained to see that you have not taken any food these three days. 

\ ou must be very tired and hungry. Indeed, I have noticed that you 
have not even taken a glass of water.’ I thought that N^r^yana Himself 
bad come in the form of this low-caste man to test me. I asked him, 
Can you give me something to eat-?’ The man said, ‘Swamiji, my heart 
is yearning to give you food, but how can I give you chapatis baked by 
my hands I If you allow me I shall be most glad to bring flour, lentils, and 
other things, and you may cook them yourself.’ At that time, according to- 
the monastic rules, I did not touch fire. So I told him, ‘You had better give- 
me the chapatis cooked by you. I will gladly take them.’ Hearing this, 
the man shrank in fear ; he was a subject of the Rajah of Khetri and was 
afraid that jf the latter came to hear that he, a cobbler.had given chapatis 
to a Sannyism he would be severely dealt with and possibly banished 
from the State. I told him, however, that he need not fear and that the 
Kajah would not punish him. He could not believe me. But out of the 
kindness of his heart, even though he feared the consequences, he brought 
me the food having cooked it himself. I doubted at that time whether it 
would have been more palatable if Indra, the King of the Devas, should 
have held a cup of nectar in a golden basin before me. I shed tears of love- 
and gratitude and thought, ‘Thousands of such large-hearted men live 
m lowly huts, and we despise them as low castes and untouchables !’ 
When I became well acquainted with the Rajah I told him of the noble 
act of this man. Accordingly, within a few days the latter was called to- 
the presence of the Prince. F rightened beyond words, the man came 
shaking all over, thinking that some dire punishment was to be inflicted ‘ 
upon him. But the Rajah praised him and put him beyond all want.” 
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Once it occurred to the Swami, in the course of hisj't- 
inerancy, that going from place to place and begging for 
food from door to door was after all not the aim of his 
life for tlie realisation of which he had renounced his 
home. He thought, “Let me beg no longer ! What beiiefit 
is it to the poor to feed me ? If they can save a handful 
of rice, they can feed their own children with it. Any- 
way, what is the use of sustaining this body if I cannot 
realise God ?” A desperate ascetic mood came upon him, 
and a terrible spiritual dissatisfaction overwhelmed him, 
as sometimes occurs with great mystics, and he deter- 
mined in a moment of supreme despair to plunge into 
a dense forest, and like some great Rishis of old, to let 
the body drop from sheer starvation and exhaustion. 
Thereupon he entered into a thick forest which stretched 
for miles and miles before him, and walked the whole day 
without a morsel of food. The evening approached. He 
was faint from over-fatigue and sank to the ground beneath a 
tree, fixing his mind upon the Lord, his eyes looking 
vacantly in the distance. 

After he had spent some time in this way, he saw a 
tiger approaching ; nearer and nearer it came. Then it 
sat down at some distance from him. The Swami thought, 
“Ah ! This is right, both of us are hungry. After all, this 
body has not become the vehicle for absolute realisation, 
and as by it no good to the world will possibly be done 
— it is well and desirable that it should be of service at least 
to this hungry beast.” He was lying there all the while calm 
and motionless, waiting every moment for the tiger to pounce 
upon him and eat him up. But for some reason or other, the 
animal started up and ran off in another direction. The 
Swami, however, thought that it might yet return and make a 
meal of him. He waited and waited, but the tiger did not 
come. He spent the night in the jungle beneath the shelter 
of the tree, holding communion with his own soul. And with 
the approach of dawn in the silence of that forest, pondering 
over the guiding Providence of the Most High a great sense 
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of power came upon him. The full contents of this ex- 
perience were known only to himself. 

Once, in the course of his weary marches on foot, he 
became dizzy from exhaustion and could walk no farther. 
The sun was intolerably hot. Summoning his strength he 
reached a tree near by and beneath its spreading branches sat 
down, A sense of unutterable fatigue came over his limbs. 
His brain was reeling. Everything whirled before his eyes, 
and he thought that he would faint. Then, as a great 
light shines suddenly upon the darkness, the thought came 
to him, ‘'Is it not true that within the soul resides all power? 
How can I be dominated by the body and the senses ? 
How can I be weak ?”. Therewith a sudden energy 
flowed through his body. His mind became luminous. His 
senses recovered themselves, and he arose and journeyed on, 
determined that he would never yield to weakness. Many 
times he was in such a state in his parivrdjaka life ; but he 
asserted his higher nature again and again and life came to 
him. Says the Swami in one of his lectures in California : — 

“Many times I have been in the jaws of death, starving, footsore, and 
weary ; for days and days I had had no food, and could walk no farther ; 
I would sink down under a tree, and life would seem to be ebbing away. I 
could not speak ; I could scarcely think ; but at last the mind reverted 
to the idea : ‘I have no fear nor death ; never was I born nor died ; I 
never hunger nor thirst. I am It ! I am It I The whole of nature cannot 
crush me ; nature is my servant, after all. Assert thy strength, thou 
Lord of Lords and God of gods ! Regain thy lost empire ! Arise and 
proceed and stop not P And I would rise up, reinvigorated, and here am 
I, living, to-day. Thus, whenever the darkness comes, assert the reality 
and everything adverse must vanish. For, after all, it is but a dream. 
Mountain high though the difficulties appear, terrible and gloomy though 
all things seem, they are but Miyd. Fear not, and it is banished. Knock 
it down, and it vanishes. Stamp upon it and it dies.” 

At another time, whilst travelling afoot in Cutch, he was 
passing through a desert. The scorching rays of the sun 
poured down upon him. His throat was parched and nowhere 
near did his eyes find a human abode. On and on he went 
until he saw a village with inviting pools of water. He saw 
the houses and lie felt happy to think that he would find food. 
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-drink and shelter there. He hastened his steps, each moment 
•believing that it was only a few furlongs farther. But he 
walked on and on and still the village seemed as far off as 
before! Finally, in despair he sat down upon the sands and 
looked up. Where was the village ! Where had it gone ! 
And then he knew— it was only a mirage ! And then he 
thought, *‘0, such is life ! Such is the deceit of M^yi. O for 
the vision of Reality, O for the seeing of God 1” After a long 
meditation he arose and journeyed on, and though he saw the 
mirage all the time, he was never deceived by it, for he knew 
what it was. When in the West he gave a series of lectures 
upon M^ya, he compared Maya to a mirage, speaking of this 
experience. And one sees in this incident in the desert and 
the solitude the cause of that later eloquence and intellectual 
and spiritual insight into the nature of the dreaded Mayi. 

Once he said in the presence of a disciple, as if he were 
speaking to himself, “O the days of 'suffering I passed through! 
Once having nothing to eat for three days I fell down sense- 
less on the road. I did not know how long I was in that 
state. When I regained my consciousness, I found my 
■clothing wet through by a shower of rain. Drenched in it, 
I felt somewhat refreshed. I arose and after ‘ trudging along 
some distance I reached a monastery and my life was saved 
by tlie food that I received there.” 

Many, many were the times when the Swami faced danger, 
hardship and want in the solitude as the parivrdjuka. Often- 
times there was nothing in his possession save, perhaps, 
a photograph of Sri Ramakrishna and a Gita. In Central 
India, probably when he left Khandwa for some distance to 
the north, he had many trying experiences meeting with 
peoples of various natures who refused to give him food and 
shelter, and often having only the barest food after several days’ 
fasting. It was in that period when he lived with a family of 
the sweeper caste and saw the priceless worth and potentia- 
lities that often lie within these lowest of the low. It might 
have been this experience and others similar to it which made 
him, by genuine human contact, realise the distressing condi- 
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tion of his land Poverty, wretchedness and utmost misery 
he saw on every side and his heart was overwhelmed with 
feeling. It was, indeed, from such experiences as these that 
he arose as the patriot and the lover of the sinking millions. 

The longer he travelled and the more he studied the con- 
ditions, the more definitely was he made aware of the needs 
of his Motherland ; he saw its greatness ; but he also saw its 
weaknesses, the central evil of which, he perceived, was that 
the nation was losing its individuality. The only redeeming 
power, to his mind, was a restatement of the culture of the 
Rishis. He said, “It is not religion that has brought about 
this calamity ; it is the fact that religion is not truly followed. 
Religion when dynamic is the most potent of all powers. 
In Poona, whilst studying the glorious ruins of the Peshawas,. 
be felt that it was not religion which had weakened the 
nation ; for in the name of Religion he well knew that 
Mohammed had been the founder of empires. 

Withal he was the monk. One sees him in his wanderings 
and in the heart of his heart a true monk. And the experi- 
ences of his parivrdjaka days confirmed him as to the 
necessity of an iritensification of monastic ideals in the land. 
True monasticism, he discovered in his studies of the Scrip- 
tures, is the mother of the true civic spirit ; and he made 
comparisons in his mind, reflecting how the great abbots of 
the West often ruled the politics of nations and preserved the 
culture of the West ; he knew also that the greatness of the 
Indian centuries was everywhere impressed by the larger 
greatness of the Seers, such as Visvamitra, yashishtha^ 
Sri Krishna, Buddha, Ramdas, and others. More and more 
as he developed in these days did he come to know the 
fundamental requirements of the Modern Transition to be 
spiritual. So, with regard to himself, he concentrated all the 
energies of his personality upon the monastic ideals. He was 
a monk of monks ; and all the monks who met him were 
impressed with him, yea, more, they loved him. And his love 
for them was great.' How often did he not serve them, 
regarding them as bearers of India's highest ideal— Renun- 
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ciation ! The story is told of him how, when in the Himalayas, 
he chanced to meet an old Sann}asin suffering from extreme 
cold. He was one of those monks who wander about like 
lions, scorning any protection overhead. But he was ill and 
miserably cold. The Swami was passing by and saw his 
plight. At once he took off the only blanket that he had as 
his covering and put it over the monk. The latter looked up, 
and a knowing smile of gratitude played over his countenance 
as he uttered the words, ‘‘Narayana bless you !” 

Sometimes the monks would confide in him their past life 
and feel repentant. For example, when he was at Hrishikesh 
he met a Sannyasin of luminous countenance and, as he came 
to know by and by, of luminous realisation as well. The 
Swami addressed him calling upon the Name of the Lord. 
A conversation ensued, and in the course of it the man’s eyes 
became dimmed with tears, his voice choked with emotion — 
and he told his story. As the thread of his life’s history was 
spun out in the telling, the Swami’s eyes were full of amaze- 
ment. He hung on every word that fell from his lips. ' Yes, — I 
know Pavhari Baba,” be said in hurried response to the ques- 
tion. “I suppose,’* continued the monk, "you have heard of the 
story of the thief who visited his dshrama to rob him of his 
few belongings, bow he ran after the fleeing robber who had 
dropped the stolen goods in fear, and how he picked them up- 
and catching up with the fugitive implored him to take them 
as rightfully belonging to him, saying, ‘All these are yours,. 
Narayana !” “O yes,” said the Swami, "I remember the story 
. well. Wonderful, indeed, is Pavhari Baba !” "Well,” said 
the monk, overcome with feeling, ‘T was that thief.” The 
Swami was speechless with surprise. "I saw m}^ wickedness,’^ 
went on the monk "and repenting of my ways, I adopted this 
life in order to gain that most priceless of all possessions, the 
Lord Himself !” The Swami’s first impulse was to fall at 
the feet of this saint, for saint he had become. For hours the 
conversation continued, the monk pouring forth all the know- 
ledge he had acquired of the spiritual life since his becoming 
a Sadhu. It was already late at night and the stars were 
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overhead when the two parted, a great peace filling their 
hearts. The Swami pondered for days over the incident. 
That event at Hrishikesh spelt for him a great illumination. 
And when later in America, he spoke of “sinners as potential 
saints,” he must have had in his mind this thief who had 
gained realisation. 

Many and strange are the experiences of parivrdjakas. 
It was somewhere in upper India that he became for a 
time the guest of a police inspector of a certain iiriha. This 
gentleman used to read Scriptures every day and was of a 
devout nature. He took a fancy for the Swami. He was 
drawing then a salary of a hundred and twenty-five rupees 
a month, but Swamiji found that his way of living must have 
■cost him no less than double his pay. When he became 
intimately acquainted with his host he asked him how he 
•could manage all that expenditure. The host smiled and said 
in a confidential tone, “Swamiji, it is you, Sidhus, who 
really help me !” “What do you mean ?” asked the Swami. 
The host confided in him saying, “You see, many Sadhus 
•come to visit this place of pilgrimage, and most of them 
are not so good as you. On suspicion, I make a search of 
what they may have with them. Sometimes a good deal of 
tnoney is found on their persons, hidden in all sorts of 
strange ways. 1 put pressure only on those whom I suspect 
to be in possession of it by unlawful means, and they are 
thankful to me to let them go, leaving behind them all their 
money.” “But, Swamiji,” added this custodian of the Law 
with some pride, “I swear to you, I do not take bribes in any 
•other way !” 

At one time, during his wanderings in the Himalayas, 
he lived with a family of Thibetans. Polyandry beir g the 
prevailing custom among these people, this family consisted 
•of six brothers with but one woman as their common wife. 
When the Swami became quite familiar with them, he argued 
with his hosts concerning polyandry, becoming quite fervent 
in his denunciation. Hearing his words the men were much 
-vexed with him and asked him, “How you being a S^dhu 
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could bring yourself to teach others to be selfish ! ‘This is a 
thing which only I should possess and enjoy to the exclusion- 
of any other !’ — is not such an idea wrong ? Why should we- 
be so selfish as to have each a wife for himself? Brothers 
should share everything between themselves, even their 
wives.” Though the answer might have had its logical weak- 
nesses to the Swami, yet he was greatly astonished to hear 
such a reply from these simple-minded mountaineers whose- 
sincerity was unimpeachable. And the Swami thought that,, 
after all, one may argue for or against almost anything. It 
was this and similar incidents which caused him to think 
deeply over the customs and manners of various peoples, as- 
he met them in his travels through man}^ provinces from the 
Himalayas to the southernmost part of India. It certainly 
broadened his perspective, and made him see life at all 
angles of observation and analysis. It made him weigh well 
in the balance the arguments for as well as against any new 
experience or circumstance or custom which chanced to cross- 
his path. And he endeavoured to see the standards of sociaf 
life and of ethics of all nations and races, through their eyes. 

Every one will admit that the life of a wandering monk 
who has the powers of observation and discrimination, -is 
necessarily a great educational opportunity. The monks are^. 
as a rule, a walking geography and history of their country, 
bringing culture and education in primitive, perhaps, but 
nevertheless direct ways, to the doors of the great masses, 
who never travel and who are bred and brought up in igno- 
rance. The Swami made use of this opportunity to its very 
best in his peregrinations. It was like a university to him, 
only a thousand times more fascinating and more real. But 
in his heart he always kept aflame the live fires of the 
Sannyisin spirit, and there wei'e many occasions when he- 
would rise to the greatest moods which had ever visited his 
personality. Various states of consciousness would pour in 
upon him and he would feel transported into the great 
freedom which is the one ideal of the itinerant monk. He 
would find at one time the whole world fall off from him.. 
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He would at another time stand apart from his own states of 
.mind and look at everything as the witness. There were 
times when he was purely monastic, uhen be longed only for 
the cave in which to meditate, and to break all bonds and 
soar into the Pure Consciousness of Brahman. As he journey- 
ed along afoot, staff kamandalu in hand, he would feel 
himself as some being apart from all worldly affairs and con- 
cerned only with realities even beyond the contents of his 
personality itself. In these spiritual hours he was the monk 
only, busying himself with reminiscences of the Master, with 
meditations on the nature of God and soul and yearning for 
that condition of absolute beatitude which comes to him who 
merges his own nature in that of the Supreme. When he 
•came in contact with people he had always a message for 
them ; when he was by himself he was the simple Sannyasin, 
earing for nothing, unconcerned in the highest sense with 
regard to all things save his Sidhana. He loved to roam 
towards twilight and in the early morning hours when the 
whole world was comparatively still, and when the silence of 
the jungle or the uncultivated plains spoke volumes to the 
meditative mind. Often he would sit alone by some river 
bank or where a grove of trees afforded shade, and far away 
from all worldly life be would sound the depths of his own 
soul. There in the quiet, he pondered over the teachings, 
-the character and the depth of, the realisations of the Man of 
Dakshineswar, and he wondered if it ever would come to pass 
when, freed from all sense of a mission or a message, he 
could sink into absolute forgottenness of self. 

But he was born to do things, and even in the midst of 
these silent hours he would experience again and again great 
down-pourings of spiritual energy flowing into the mighty 
desire to serve. He often felt that the realisation which he 
had achieved, could not be kept within the bounds of his own 
personality. His destiny was to give — to give — to give. For 
so had the Master spoken of him. And then again, he would 
feel the responsibility that he, wearing the garb of a Sadhu, 
’which was the garb of a teacher, owed to the Indian peoples. 
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When by himself, he would perchance take the picture of 
Sri Ramakrishna from the bit oi gerrua in which he had it 
wrapped and gaze upon it with reverent intensity, as though 
he would make the lips of the Master^s likeness speak to him 
directly as to what was intended from On High. Fi'om 
Almora to Kanya Kumari this was the state of his soul. But 
there was no mistake with regard to that which was in the 
womb of Time concerning his future destiny. All along, 
sometimes more intensely than at others, he would feel the 
impetus to teach and preach in a public manner ; and he 
'' thought, even as he had in Baranagore, that if the upper 

classes would not hear him he would go to villages whei'e 
‘Only chandalas lived and preach to them, in a concrete and 
, practical way, the contents of his personal realisation. 

Yet something told him, as it were, that his preaching 
would be of a world-wide character commanding universal 
.recognition. Often when he conversed with Pandits and 
with educated men, he would feel cold waves of despair 
steal over him even in the tensest moments of his enthusiastic 
outbursts. Gradually he came to have deeper and deeper 
consciousness within him that no matter how eloquently he 
taught, the dreams of his life would not be realised and 
creative impulses would not be awakened until he and the 
Sanatana Dharma through him had received the overwhel- 
^ ming sanction of the whole wide world. Therefore, when he 

-arose from his meditations at Kanya Kumari and wended his 
way to Madras, what formerly possessed him only in some 
uncertain though insistent manner he perceived to be more 
-and more of an essential and unavoidable necessity. Many 
reasons and intuitions had been pressing in upon him, * The 
thought of preaching the Vedanta to the West had been a 
constant development with him. And it was in Kanya 
Kumari that he saw in a comprehensive way the imperative 
.rationale of his purpose of leaving India. Pie decided that 
he would search out the Western world, analyse the worth 
. of its contents and fathom its whole spirit. He would 

.master its message and make a contrast between its values 
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and those of the Sanatana Dharma. And he would welcome 
whatever came to him in the way of revelation, and apply it 
to the modern needs and requirements of the Indian nation. 
Often he reflected over the means and ways of redeeming the 
social consciousness and self-respect of the Indian masses 
who were oppressed by poverty, ignorance and industrial 
disadvantages. He felt that the West could help the East 
in solving these problems for itself. For the good of India,, 
for the preaching of the Sanatana Dharma, for disseminating 
the treasures of the Aryan culture to the w'orld at large, he 
would go to the West. Everything pointed to this. But he 
was not as yet aware that he was to become a great Teacher 
to the peoples of the West, and that he was to be accepted 
by many in the West as a Guru and a Prophet. The only 
thought which now obsessed him was India — India ! 

Before closing the chapters on his parivrdjaka days in 
India — for he was also a true parivrdjaka in lands across the 
seas — it would be relevant to conceive clearly and in some 
synthetic way the changes of personality and temperament 
the Swami had undergone since first commencing his long 
wanderings, and also to see panoramically, as it were, the 
comprehensiveness of his vast experiences. When he first 
left the monastery at Baranagore he was more of a fiery 
enthusiast, a wonderful idealist, a great mystic in his vision, 
but he had not seen the outside world, nor had he travelled.' 
Necessarily, the life of the wanderer was a great developing ex- 
perience, opening up many opportunities for original thought 
and observation. He saw the “ins” and “outs” of customs 
and became to all intents and purposes a practical sociologist, 
a practical religious mystic, who made of the life of the' 
people with whom he came into contact a constant and 
analytical study, relating the human to the religious vision 
wheresoever he went. From an academ.ic .student of Indian 
history and Indian ideas he had become in his wanderings, 
a faithful and first-hand observer, gaining daily an incalcu- 
lably better perspective of the Indian world. The enthusiast 
in him had become transfigured into the careful thinker. The 
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idealist in him had become the ‘ realist,’ 'seeking to renovate 
the contents of the Indian experience wheresoever he found- 
them marred by failings and imperfections. Though the 
years of his discipleship at Dakshineswar had afforded him 
a rare opportunity to mix with great minds and gather 
synthetic ideas, the long period oi hxs parivrdjakd, days made 
it possible for him to find out their solution and the means 
of putting those ideas into practice for the: well-being of his 
brother-men. Whilst as Norendra he perceived the cogency 
and coherency of those ideas that he gained, he had not 
the personal experience of their wide practical relations and 
applications. But on the highways of Sannyasin life he had 
every opportunity of putting his conclusions with regard to 
Hinduism and Indian idealism to the test. 

So his parivrdjaka experiences, whilst of a deep spiritual 
character, were also scholarly, for he always scrutinised and re- 
flected. As one of his brother-monks has said of him, “He was 
constantly on the look-out for new experiences at this time. 
He was constantly gathering ideas, making contrasts and com- 
parisons, saturating his mind with the religious and social ideas 
of every province, studying various systems of theology and 
philosophy, and finding out the inherent worth of all the 
varied Indian peoples whose life he closely, observed.” Not 
only that, however, for the deepest element in all this 
scholarly observation was an unintermittent and profound 
search for Unity in the wor;ld of Indian ideals. Though he 
was often much perplexed to find such a great variance in 
social customs and local manners and traditions, he perceived 
that underlying all the apparent complexity of Indian vision 
was the Oneness of the spiritual Vision. He saw that the 
genius of the Indian peoples from Almora to Kanya Kumari 
was throughout spiritual. Thus, after prolonged meditation 
over the diversified problems of the Modern Transition, he 
finally came to the conclusion that should India ever regain 
its self-consciousness, the means and the methods must be 
spiritual. For one finds in his earliest letters ;from the West 
to the group of his disciples in: Madras,, that he emphasises 
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as the ’very, embodiment of the ; Indian Consciousness, as -as 
Man and as an Indian. No wonder then that he influenced 
the minds of some of the most enlightened citizens of Madras., 
But though the Swami was such a great synthetic observer of 
the Indian world, having plunged the ploughshare of hi, s- 
thought into the very bowels of Indian Being, and having 
unearthed the underlying unity’! and soundness of the Indian 
ideals, he was withal a monk enjoying the many adventures 
of the Sannyasin life.. 



^LXXIV ■ ' ■■ 

■IN . MADRAS AND HYDERABAD.. .. • V'.; 

• 

-It was in the last days'of the year 18^92, when the Swarni ^ 
arose from his meditation at Kanya Kumarl, and having ful- ' 
filled diis vow, wended his way to Madras, a centre of orthodox 
learnihg and culture. Swimming once more to the mainland 
from the Shrine of the Mother, he went afoot, journeying 
through Ramnad and ' onwards, begging his food all the way 
for m^ny days Until he reached Pondicherry, a French Colony. - 
Weary from long marches he rested there for ‘some daysy 
.and met several young men who became his'-^dmirers and*- 
invited him to their hj6mes. • - ' 

It was at Pondicherry, where the Swami diad adengthy 
and bitter discussion With an exceedingly bigoted orthodox 
Pandit upon many important topics relating to Hinduisrn- 
and to. its reform. The Pandit, being of the old school, 
antagonised the Swami at every turn; He ' was hot so‘ 
much learned as he was violent, and lie ^became brutal 
iOxhis-dehunciation of the Swamfs progressive ddeas. The^ 
conversation turned ^on ‘ the question of sea-voyage, and 
the' Swami told the Pandit that the time- had come 'when 
Hinduism must take cognisance of itself, when, it must '* con-' 
trast its glories, its culture ahd its worth with those ^ of the* 
civilisation of the West arid adjust itself to the moclern needs * 
and- problems. The Pandit met these remarks^ oP the Swami . 
with downright denunciation, saying that -the Dharma was in* 
need of no reform, that the Westerners were all mlecJicHhasy 
and-^tbat contact with t West would demoralise the Hindu 
nation^ The conversation waxeddiot arid both the coritestaiits* 
were excited. The Swarni felt, and righteously so, that the- 
P-andit who had seen nothing Outside' bPhis dwn'province was' 
talking at random/ and that it was 'this riarrow consetvative 
spirit, on the part' of many bthers* similaidy^ dispbSed-i 
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thought, which was bringing about the degeneracy of the 
land. “ My friend he cried out at last impatiently, “What 
do you mean? Upon every educated Indian devolves the 
responsibility of submitting the contents of the Dharma to 
the test. For this reason, we must come out of the limited 
grooves of the past and take a look at the world as it moves 
onwards to progress at the present day. And if we find that 
there are hidebound customs which are impeding the growth 
of our social life or disturbing our philosophical outlook, it is 
time for us to take an advance step by eschewing them.”^ 
The Swami .spoke also concerning the uplift of the masses, 
and said that the time was at hand when the Sudras would, 
arise and demand their rights and privileges. He insisted that 
it was the duty of the educated Indians to help the down- 
trodden masses, by giving them education, to spread the ideal, 
of social equality and to root out the tyranny of priestcraft, 
and the evils of national disorganisation, which the perversion 
of the caste system and of the higher principles of religion had 
brought on. This was beyond the Pandit He was embittered ; 
and when the Swami was going on be made brutal gestures 
as much as to say, what could a , wandering beggar-monk 
know, he was only a child ! And he insistently tried tO; 
interrupt the Swami by blurting out ^^Kaddpi na ! Kaddpi, 
naf' which means “ Never I Never!'’ 

It was natural for him to do so as he w'as literally embed-, 
ded in caste prejudices and in rigid social usages and so was 
fanatically opposed to reform of any kind, Neveirtheless the 
Swami continued, endeavouring to show him from the stand- 
points of the Hindu Faith itself the sanctions for broadening 
the social outlook and breaking dpwn the barriers of social 
distinction. He advocated the levelling influence of Buddhism, 
which he spoke of as the logical development of Hinduism,”', 
for with the Vedanta ideals of Oneness in the abstract, there 
should be a Vedantic social body, imbued with the doctrines 
of equality, fraternity and equal privilege, in the concrete^ 
But be urged that the groundwork and the ideals of reform; 
must 1^ stpctly Hindu* At the end, however, the Pandih 
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appreciated the force of the Swamrs arguments and the 
soundness of his views, though he still maintained that the 
Kalapani^ or the black water of the ocean, was the great 
dividing line between Hinduism and the land of the 
miechchhas, never to be crossed. In fact, what he had dis- 
liked was that the Swami, a comparatively young man, should* 
dare to have questioned his learning and his orthodoxy. 

Destiny works in strange ways. It so happened that 
Mr. Manmatha Nath Bhattatcharya, then holding the influen- 
tial position of Deputy Accountant-General of the Madras 
Presidency, chanced to meet the Swami plodding on his way 
up from Rameswaram, with staff and kamandahi in hand. 
Seeing him from the distance Mr. Bhattacharya thought, 
^‘Why, there is that same wonderful Sannyasin whom I met at 
Trivandrum,” and as they approached the two instantly 
recognised each other. They had met many weeks ago in 
Trivandrum, and Mr. Bhattacharya had learned to love and 
admire the Swami at that time. Hearing that he was on his 
way to Madras, this gentleman insisted that he should travel 
with him and become his guest there. The Swami con- 
sented, and so, remaining in Pondicherry for some days until 
Mr. Bhattacharya had completed the business for which he 
had come, both he and his host started for Madras. A few 
days before leavings however, Mr. Bhattacharya had written 
to a friend in Mysore that the Swami was with him. This 
friend in tur.n informed Mr. Bhattacharya’s Madras friends, 
and so when the Swami arrived with his host in Madras, 
there was awaiting him a dozen or so of the finest young 
men of the city, who in time became his disciples. From 
the very first day of his arrival the Swami was besieged, as 
it were, by numerous visitors. The news spread through 
the city that ‘'A remarkable English-speaking Sarmy s n 
has come 1” 

Indeed, from the time the Swami came to Madras, he 
may be said to have been on the high-road to public recogni' 
tion. It was in Madras, where many of its most advanced 
young men became his devoted adherents. It was in Madras, 
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he rose to his highest levels and gained k group of 
staunch disciples who were largely instrumental in securing 
the funds wherewith he was enabled to go to America. It was* 
in Madras where he was possibly most genuinely appreciated 
and where his summing-up of the ideals of Hinduism and of 
the message of his Master, gained a ready acceptance. It 
was here, also, that later on his first work in India was com- 
menced in the way of organisation and publication.’ It -was 
his Madrasi disciples, who widely circulated his message even 
when he was working in the West. 

The Swami had hardly made himself comfortable in his 
new surroundings when he was besieged by a band of 
eager inquirers who sought interviews with him. The cbn- 
versatioiis would commence on religion and end, perhaps, m 
psychology, science, literature or history. The Swami seemed 
to gauge any newcomer’s personality at a glance. He 
was noticed to be possessed of a wide range of ideas and also 
to have the whole contents of Hinduism merged in a grand 
perspective of learning. And it so happened one day that 
■some of those who came td the house of Mr. Bhattacharya, 
finding the Swami in a great mood in which he sublimated 
every thought, yoking it to the conception Of the Absolute, 
asked him, ‘‘Swamiji, why is it that in spite of their Vedantic 
thought the Hindus are Idolaters ?” The Swami with a 
lightning flash in his eyes turned round on- the .questioner 
and answered. '^Because we have the Himalayas !” He meabt 
thereby that, surrounded by Nature so sublime and soul- 
stirring, man cannot but fall down and adore. He expanded 
his staternent including in his synthesis of ideas the facts bf 
re%ion as developments of organic, evolution itself and as 
inseparably bound up with' man’s attitude towards the whole 
of N aturCi He asserted that the human spirit must in somd 
sublime mood respond to the impact of the beauty, harmony 
and grandeur of the uniWse around it And he contiriued, 
showing the relationship between the wdrship of images and 
the psychol^gy^of oohcentration and the' scope of ethics 
ajp^icd to dcvcioplng minds* ‘Hfe spoke of religion as organic 
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and as bound up with the universe itself, saying that' man did. 
not make religion, but perceived it.- His hearers were- 
■astounded at the penetration of the* Swamfs intellect. He 
upset all their comfortable notions of religion and their, 
slipshod criticisms of it. He dignified religion and showed 
them that it was a perfect science, until its meaning struck 
their minds as comprehending the whole psychology of 
Nature and of Personality, and they saw in the Revelation ofi 
Man the Purposes of Nature itself. 

Indeed, of that group which visited him, to those who: 
were intellectual he himself was strenuously intellectual, 
overwhelming them with the incredible grandeur of his 
thought. And to those who were of a devotional character 
he spoke of Bhakti and of the Avaidras with such emotion dn. 
his voice as drew tears from the eyes of men who had never 
before felt a religious impulse. ' He .would superimpose no^ 
ideas ; he would encourage those who thought in special: 
lines to realise the intellectual synthesis .to which their 
thoughts would inevitably lead them. Some who came were 
agnostics, some even were atheists ; some came for curiosity, 
some evidently to test and upset him, but he. seemed to have 
a sympathetic attitude for their varied' outlook. - To the 
agnostic he would talk in one vein, to the atheist in another/ 
always carrying conviction to their minds on tlie all-inclusive 
•aspects of religion, by showing them how it was an organic 
eleinent in the development of the processes of human evolu-? 
tion^ He spoke of art , and of science and of all other depart- 
ments, of knowledge as factors for the awakening of the 
spiritual consciousness, but he specified the practice of Relit 
gioh itself as the- immediate means to reach the trans-per- 
sbnal' -and super-sensuous consGiousness, which is the very 
eHmax- of spiritual evolution, where progress of personality 
•ends because its contents :have been dissipated by the* attain* 
m^nt; of ' Perfection and IndividuaHty. 'For him who has 
possesfcd 'liimielf of the intense positivehess of that spiritual 
•experience, there can - be: neither birth nor.* death, Tor when 
Sbhe body idea is superseded,^: both birth and death*: are 
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swallowed up and the soul realises itself as the One Inalien- 
able Self. And in his conversation with the learned men 
of Madras, often assembled before him, he would speak of 
the religion of the Neolithic man and then, perhaps, transfer 
his thought to the philological comparison, showing how- 
even in language Man is one. And then he would speak 
of the Vedanta, whose goal was the realisation of the under- 
lying Oneness and of how the scientist participates in the 
search for this Oneness. And then he would speak of the 
ethics of the Vedanta as related to the most ejialted emo- 
tions, such as those of the inner feeling of Oneness with all life 
and of immense strength, wherein the physical conscious- 
ness, encased in animal habits and in weakness and fear, is 
transcended. 

The people of Madras who heard him 'were stupefied. This 
was the Vedas and the Vedanta metamorphosed into science 
and personal realisation at one and the same time. Each 
day brought to light new and hidden powers of the Swami. 
Perhaps to-day he would speak of Kalidas, Valmiki and^ 
Bhavabhuti, in the same breath as Byron and Shakespeare, 
Homer and Virgil. To-morrow he would speak of the 
Trojans and of the Pandavas, of Helen and of Draupadi. 
Now he would speak of the idealisation of the sensu- 
ous as manifested in Greek art and culture, and then he 
would contrast it with the whole trend of Hindu thought and 
culture tow^ards the supersensuous. And in speaking of the 
psychology of Hinduism he would give his hearers entree 
into worlds of heightened perception of which they had 
never dreamed. 

The Swami’s personality towered over everything. His 
thrilling musical voice, his songs, his strength of soul, his 
powerful intellect, his luminous and ready replies, his scintii- 
lating wit, his epigrams and eloquence caught the whole 
ield of attention of his hearers. And day after day the 
nainbers of those who came to the house of Mr. Bhatta- 
cbtiya increased. He had a spirit of humility as well as 
aw a^ressive self-consciousness. Now perhaps he would 
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beg pardon of a Pandit who insulted him, ’ calling himself a 
murkha ox \gXiox^x\t fellow. Then, perhaps, he would fall 
like a hurricane upon his audience, literally sweeping their 
minds into the currents of his thought. But all this was 
unostentatious, he being the teacher as were the Teachers of 
old, instructing privately and in the most informal manner. 
He spoke no harsh words against anyone, but he did not re- 
frain from criticising when that was necessary. P'or example, 
there was the case of the Pandit who asked him if there was 
any harm in giving up Sandhydvandandm or prayers, per- 
formed in the morning, noon and evening, which he had had 
to do for lack of time. “What !” cried out the Swami 
almost with ferocity. “Those giants of old, the ancient 
Rishis, who never walked but sti'ode, like whom if you 
are to think for a moment, you would be shrivelled into 
a moth, they, sir, had time and you have no time!” In 
that same meeting when a Westernised Hindu spoke in 
a belittling manner of the “meaningless teachings” of the 
Vedic Seers, the Swami fell upon him with a thunder- 
bolt vehemence, crying out, “Man, a little learning has 
muddled your brain ! How dare you criticise your venerable 
forefathers, how dare you bastardise the blood of the Rishis 
in your veins by speaking in such a fashion ! Have you tested 
the science of the Rishis ? Have you even as much as read 
the Vedas ? There is the challenge thrown by the Rishis! 
If you dare oppose them take it up, put their teachings to the 
test, and they shall not be found wanting! What is making 
this race contemptible is just such intellectual bigotry and 
lop-sidedness as you manifest !” 

To relieve the undue strain put upon himself by the cons- 
tant influx of people, Swamiji used often to go for a walk in 
the evening to the sea-side. There seeing, one day, the 
wretched and half-starved children of the fishermen, working 
with their mothers, waist-deep in the waters, tears filled his 
eyes and he cried out, “O Lord, why dost Thou create these 
miserable creatures ! I cannot bear the sight of them. How 
long, O Lord, how long !” Those who were in his company 
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were overcome with seeing Swamiji so grieved at heart and 
burst into tears. These were the young men whom he had 
Inspired with a love of country and a love for God. 

Conversations would continue- and the Swami would- 
speak eloquently on the need of preaching the Dharma to the 
nations of the world, and of raising the masses in India. He 
would charge the audience to give back to the masses their 
lost individuality by throwing open to them that treasure 
which had been iiidden for generations from them,— the 
learning of the Vedas and the Vedanta— if they wished Indis^ 
to rise ! Whilst in this vein he would show that the mill- 
ions upon millions of the depressed classes of Hind usthan 
were its only hope. And those who heard -the Swami in 
these Divine hours were firedwith the same thoughts. At 
this time also he condemned .esotericism and occultism and 
would sa}' to them, ‘^None of this chasing after psychic 
power and miracle-mongering ! Do not seek even personal 
salvation. Seek the salvation of others. Seek the redemp- 
tion of the Dharma, the extension of the Indian spirit 
throughout tiie world. India is the heart of Asiatic culture, 

and upon the young men of India devolves the task of the 

remodelling of the Nation and the , remodelling of the 
Dharma.'' , - 

A party had been arranged in his honour one evening.- 
All the intellectual luminaries of Madras were present there. 
Many of them were dazzled by the flashes of his intellect, and 
a small conspiracy of scholarly men was forrrled in a corner 
to attack him for the statement hehadmade. He had declared 
he ivas an Advaitin, boldly, almost ehaliengingly; The clique 
put to him this question, “You say, -you are one with God. 
Then all your responsibility is gone. What is there to check 
you when you do any wrong, and when you go astray from 
llie right path ?'* The Swami turned round at once and gave 
file crysMng reply, “If I honestly believe that I One- witk 
i shall abominate vice and no check is needed : > 

In the course of a similar conversation in* the - palace of 
tte Rajah of Ramnad, some one jeered at hirh-fbr 
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tion that it was possible: for a human bHng to see Brahman, 
the Unknown. He was roused at once, took up ihe gauntlet 
and exclaimed, “I have seen the Unknown !” 

Verily in the city of Madras the Swami was a dynamo 
of spirituaU consciousness. He said that if the Hindu is 
accused of idolatry and the worship of Avataras, what of the 
idolatrous imagination of the Christians with their credulous 
and bigoted worship ef the Bible, and their fanatical belief 
in the Christ as the only begotten Son. of God. “In India,, 
however,” he insisted, “if Sri Krishna and Rama and all the 
saints are proved to be mythical characters, the Vedas still 
remain, not as a source of Blind and imperative faith, not as 
a rigid, and an inflexible spiritual possession, but as a great 
body of teaching of Eternal Truths, of which more and more 
is to come in the way of revelation by the Enlightened Ones.” 

The Swami. held several conversaziones at the Literary 
Society of Triplicane, which had given him his first introduc- 
tion to. the public ; and many of those young men who- 
came to him belonged to the social reform movement 
in Madras. But he saw that they were working from the 
wrong point of view, that of sweeping condemnation. In 
repeated talks the Swami emphatically urged upon them 
the necessity of critically analysing foreign ideals and of 
refraining from the assimilation of irreligious foreign culture.. 
He said that they should invoke the aid of ail that was 
great and glorious in the past, otherwise the very foundations 
of the national structure would be undermined. He told 
them that he was not an enemy of social reform ; on the 
contrary, he himself yearned for. reforms, but they must 
come from within, and not from without, and must be con- 
structive and not destructive. 

There cameito him, the Assistant Professor of Science in 
the Christian College, by name Singaravelu Moodaliar. 
This man was an atheist He saw the pragmatic values of 
Christianity and criticised Hinduism as its antagonists are 
wont to do. He came to argue, but at the end of the con- 
versatioa he iwals converted to- Swarnijfs thoughts and be- 
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came his ardent disciple. Swamiji loved him very much and 
called him by the epithet of ‘Kidi.’ He spoke of him afterwards 
in a merry mood, “Caesar said, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered’. 
But Kidi came, he saw, but — was conquered ! ” After a. time 
this good disciple devoted his life in working for Swamiji’s 
cause, and when at his suggestion, “Prabuddha Bharata” 
was started in Madras he became its honorary manager. 
He later renounced the world, led the life of a recluse and 
died a saintly death. 

Mr. V. Subramanya Iyer says that he went with some of 
his class-fellows to the house of Mr, Bhattacharya, thinking 
to see a tamashd, that is, some fun. They wanted to test him 
by questions, with the pros and cons of which they came 
fortified. Mr. Iyer was at that time a student of the Chris- 
tian College and had a great leaning towards Christianity 
which at one time he thought of embracing. He found the 
Swami smoking his hooku in a sort of half-awake, half- 
dreamy state, seeming to be in deep contemplation. Those 
who had accompanied Mr. Iyer, were somewhat taken aback 
by the very presence of the monk radiating power and by 
the marvellous superiority of his personality. Then one, 
bolder than the others, advanced to him, saying, "Sir, what is 
God ?” The Swami smoked on as if entirely oblivious of 
the question asked. Then he raised his eyes, filled with lumi- 
nous awareness and said as if in way of reply, “Well, my 
fellow, what is energy ?’’ The boy made a prompt reply 
from his smattering of scientific knowledge, but the Swami 
upset his explanations. Then the others made efforts to 
answer. Again, without the slightest exertion the Swami 
set them at their wits’ end. Finally they gave it up. Then 
the Swami roused himself and said, “What is this ! You can- 
not define a. simple word like ‘energy,’ which you use every 
day of your life and you want me to define God !” Then the 
Swami put the idea of God, and that of energy on such a 
high plane of thought that they felt themselves exceedingly 
small. They asked other questions, but the Swami’s replies 
crushed them. He seemed impatient with their demoralised 
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intellect and their silly efforts to upset the world of thought 
created by the Rishis. After a time the boys left, but Mr, Iyer 
was greatly impressed and remained with the Swami till the 
afternoon, when he accompained him with others to the sea-side 
for a walk. There the conversation went on, various important 
topics being discussed, and in the end it turned on the physic 
cal degeneracy of the Hindus as a race. Casually the Swami 
asked Mr Iyer, ‘‘Well, my boy, can you wrestle Receiving 
an answer in the affirmative the Swami said in fun, “Come, 
let us have a tustle,” Surprised to see his athletic skill and 
his strength of muscle, Mr. Iyer called the Swami, “Taiwan 
Swami,® or the “Athlete Swami.’'’ 

The Swami had a happy way of making himself beloved 
by everyone. Even the cook of Mr. Bhattacharya, though 
ignorant of his learning and grand philosophical flights, loved 
him, and he had good reason. For it so happened that one 
day the Swami found the man looking longingly at the 
fiookd which the Maharajah of Mysore had given him, and so 
he asked him, “Would you like to have this ?” The man 
could not believe his ears. He thought that the swami was 
joking. A. real Maharajah’s hookd\ How could he gave it 
away 1 But the Swami repeated his question, and seeing the 
man puzzled and afraid to say yes, he then and there handed 
it to him. Still the man could not believe that he meant it 
But when he actually had it in his hand, he was greatful 
beyond words, and those who heard of the incident saw 
what renunciation the Swami had, for he loved that hookL 
It was customary with him throughout his life to give 
away whatever anyone admired in his possession. On one 
occasion in America a young man coveted the staff which 
he bad used whilst journeying to many Tirthas during his 
parivrdjaka life. He had brought it all the way from India 
and prize it for its sacred associations. But he gave it 
away instantly, saying, “What you admire Is already yours 1” 
In Madras the Swami gained numerous followers. The 
experience he had in Alwar was here intensified many times, 
for people flocked from all parts to hear him, and the house 
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of Manmatha Nath Bhattacharya became a place of daily 
pilgrimage to young and old, to Pandits and gentlemen of 
position and culture. More and more he revealed the strength, 
the purity, the effulgence of his souji, and his sweet per- 
sonality captivated their hearts even as his ideas captivated 
their intellects. All the experience of his travel, all the in- 
formation he had gathered on his long pilgrimage throughout 
the land, served him remarkably well here in the enunciation 
of his great classification of the ideas and principles of Hin- 
duism. He threw his whole soul into his utterances and 
after some three weeks’ stay, Madras rung with his praises. 
Mr. K. Vyasa Rao, B. A., speaks as follows, in a reminiscent 
mood, ofSwamiji of these days and the impression he created, 
in a pape:r read ,by him long after his passing away r — 

“A graduate of the Calcutta University, with a shaven bead, a pre- 
possessing appearance, wearing the garb of renunciation, fluent in 
English and Sanskrit, with uncommon powers of repartee, who sang ‘with 
full-throated ease’ as though he was attuning himself to the spirit of the 
universe, and withal a wanderer on the face of the earth 1 The man was 
sound and stalwart, full of sparkling wit, with nothing' but a scathing 
contempt for miracle-working agencies preached at the footstools of 
Mahatmaic hierarchies ; one who enjoyed good dishes, knew how to 
appreciate the the pipe, pet harped’ on renunciation with ah 

ability that called forth admiration and a sincerity that commanded 
respect. The young Bachelors and Masters of Arts were at their wits^ 
end at the sight of such a phenomenon. There, they saw the man and 
saw. how well he could starM his ground in wrestling and fencing in the 
arena of the Universal Soul ; and when the hour of discussion gave way 
to lighter moods, they found how he could indulge in fun and frolic, m 
uncompromising denunciations and in startling W/j-. Biit everything 
apart, what endeared him to all was the unalloyed fervour of his patriot- 
ism. The young man who had renounced all worldly ties and freed him- 
self from bondage, had but one love, ^ his country, and one grief, its 
downfall These sent him into reveries which held his hearers spell- 
bound, Such was.theman who travelled from Hugly' to Tambrapurny, 
who bewailed and denounced in unmeasured terms the imbecility of our 
young mem whose words flashed’ as lightning and cut as steel, who im- 
dressed all, communicated his enthusiasm to some, and lighted the 

spark of undying faith in a , chosen few." 

To many the Swami seemed the very embodiment of the 
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culture of the Darsanas, the Agamas and the Yogas. He 
was saturated with the living consciousness not only of the 
Hindu spiritual experience but also of the philosophical and 
scientific achievements of the West. One who was highly 
cultured, and became his disciple in these days, spoke of 
him thus : — ' 

“The vast range of his mental horizon perplexed and enraptured me. 
From the Rig Veda to Raghuvansa, from the metaphysical flights of 
the Vedanta philosophy to modern Kant and Hegel, the whole range of 
ancient and modern literature and art and music and morals, from the 
sublimities ofancient Yoga to the intricacies of a modern laboratory — 
everything seemed clear to his field of vision. It was this which con- 
founded me and made me his slave.” 

Another disciple writes : — 

“He frequently had to descend to the level of his questioners and to 
translate his soaring thoughts into their language. He would often antici- 
pate several questions ahead and give answers that would satisfy the 
questioners at once. When asked how he so understood them, he would 
say with a smile that Sannyl,sins were ‘doctors of men,’ and they were 
able to diagnose their cases before they administered remedies to them. 

“At times many men’s thoughts were his. He would answer scores 
of questioners at one stroke and silence them all. 

“Soft and forgiving as he was to those on whom his grace rested, 
one had to live in his presence as in the vicinity of a dangerous explosive. 
The moment a bad thought entered one’s mind it would flash across 
his also. One could know it from a peculiar smile that lit his lips and 
the words that would casually escape from his mouth in course of con- 
versation.” 

Already he had announced his intention of going to the 
West He said to all those who knew him in Madras, “The 
time has come for the propaganda of the Faith. The tims 
has come for the Hinduism of the Rishis to become dynamic. 
Shall we stand by whilst alien hands attempt to destroy the 
fortress of the Ancient Faith ? Are we satisfied with its im- 
pregnability ? Shall we remain passive, or shall we become 
aggressive, as in the days of old, preaching unto the nations 
the glory of the Dharma ? Shall we remain encased within 
the narrow confines of our own social groups and our provincial 
consciousness, or shall we branch out into the thought worlds 
of other peoples, seeking to influence these for the benefit of 
16 
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Bharatavarsha ? In order to rise again India must be strong 
and united, and must focus all its living forces. To bring 
this about is the meaning of my Sannyis !” 

And those who listened saw with him the imperative 
need of preaching the Dharma. And they understood 
the intention of the Swami to sail for the distant shores 
of the West, Not only did they understand his inten- 
tion, they themselves intensified it. They said, “It must 
be done, Swamiji, and you are the one man to do it. 
You will work wonders.” Therewith they went forth 
eager to raise subscriptions for the cause. He himself 
had had it long in mind to attend the Parliament of 
Religions, but he took no definite step in this matter, pre- 
ferring to abide by the will of the Mother. And those who 
ivent forth to collect funds soon gathered together some five 
hundred rupees. But the Swami, when he saw the money, 
grew nervous. He said to himself, “Am I following my own 
will ? Am i being carried away by sporadic enthusiasm ? Or 
is there a deep meaning in all that I have thought and 
preached ?’’ He pondered long until he passed into a mood 
of intense expectancy, praying, “O Mother, show me Thy 
will! It is Thou who art the Doer. Let me be only 
Thy instrument.” He, a Sannyisin, inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, was about to sail for far distant lands ♦ 
all alone and unknown, to meet strange peoples and 
deliver to them a strange message! And so he said to 
the astonished disciples, “My boys, I have ■ determined to 
force on the Mother’s Will. She must prove that it is Her 
intention that I should go, for it is a step in the dark If it 

be Her Will then money will come again of itself. There- 

fom take thb money and distribute it amongst the poor.” 
His discjples obeyed him without a word, and the S warni felt 
as^ough a great burden had been taken off his shoulders 

He again settled down to the life ©f the Teacher a j 

.„d direction. And in these days he meditated 
tntensely, havng much in He . ay of spiritual . enperirnce 
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Oftentimes he would sing and sing to the Mother, and in the 
singing his soul would be carried away to high fliglits in the 
spiritual universe and the body would seem' as a shell. His 
whole frame would shake with emotion and his spirit would 
reveal itself to him in supersensuous forms. His disciples 
being in his company were caught in the flames of ecstasy, and 
A great wave of spiritual glory descended upon them. The 
monk with the prodigious intellect and the fire of patriotism 
became transformed into a simple child waiting for the 
Mother’s Calk and knowing that it would come. His soul grew 
tense with determination to make the Mother speak Her Will. 

But while he was in this great devotional state, many of 
those in Hyderabad, who had heard of the Swami from their 
Madras friends, begged to have him on a brief visit. He 
readily consented, thinking that there must be a hidden pur- 
,pose in this unexpected call. Indeed, the fame of the Swami 
had spread. From the unknown, wandering monk, he had 
grown into the Swami Vivekananda. His host at Madras 
.telegraphed to a friend, Babu Madhusudan Chatterjee, the 
.Superintending Engineer of His Highness the Nizam, to 
.the effect that the Swami was to arrive in Hyderabad on 
the tenth of February and be his guest. On the day previ- 
..•ous, the Hindus of Hyderabad and Secunderabad called a 
;public meeting to arrange for a fitting reception for the 
iSwami.. So , when he arrived in Hyderabad he was 
surprised to find on the station platform five hundred 
people assembled to receive him, including the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Court of Hyderabad; several 
. of the nobility and many rich merchants, pleaders and Pan- 
dits, notable amongst whom were, Rajah Srinivas Rao Baha- 
dur, Maharajah Rambha Rao Bahadur, Pandit Rattan Lai, 
Captain Raghunath, Shams-ul-Ulma Syed Ali Bllgrami 
Nawab Imad Jung Bahadur, Nawab Dula Khan Bahadur,' 
Nawab Imad Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Nawab Secunder Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur,, Mr. H. Dorabjee, Mr. F. S. Mundon; Rai 
Hukum Chand, M.A., L. L. D., Setts Chaturbhuj and Motllal, 
bankers, and the host and his son, Babu Kali' Chara'n 
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Chatterjee. Babu Kali Charan who was known to the Swamf 
in Calcutta, introduced each of these gentlemen to him. 
Flowers and garlands were heaped upon the monk. Writes 
an eye-witness as follows : — 

''The Swami, then a young man of robust health, alighted from a 
first-class compartment, in the robes of a' Paramahamsa, a kaynandalu" 
in hand. He was conveyed to the Bungalow of Babu Madhusudan,. 
and was followed thither by many of the gentry. Those who could 
not go to the station came to have interviews at the Bungalow. Surely 
we have not witnessed such crowds before to receive a Swami in^ 
Hyderabad ! It was a magnificent reception, befitting a reigning f 
Prince.” I: 


On the morning of the eleventh of February, a committee 
of one hundred Hindu residents of Secunderabad approached 
him with offerings of sweets, milk and fruits, and asked him- 
to deliver a lecture at the Mahaboob College in their city. 
The Swami consented, fixing the thirteenth as the date. 
Then he drove with Babu Kalicharan to the fort at Golconda, . 
a place associated with numerous historic memories and 
famous for its diamonds. On returning, . the Swami found 
awaiting him a bearer from the Private Secretary to the 

ISaivab Bahadur Sir Khurshid Jah, Amiri-i-Kabir K C S I 
the foremost nobleman of Hyderabad and the brother-in-law’ 
of His Highness, the Nizam, requesting him to come to the 
pa ace or an interview on the following morning. So the 
Swami, accompanied by Babu Kalicharan, went at the 
appointed hour to the palace where he was received by 
an Aide-de-camp of the Nawab. Sir Khurshid Jah was well- 
known for his eclecticism in religion and was the firstMoham- 
medan who visited all the Hindu places of pilgrimage from, 
the Himakyas to Cape Comorin. He warmly received th“ 
Swami and offered him a seat by his side. 

For more than two hours the interview lasted f-he c 
^Mng the contents of Hinduism, Christianity and' iZm 
The Nawab took exception to the idea of the Personal CnH ' 
represented in Hinduism, believing himself in the T ^ f‘ 
Ideal Then the Swami spoke to\im ofth , 

Idea Of Cod. and proved n^t only ^ ^ 
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■ception of Him as a Person, as a pragmatic factor in human 
■experience, but also that it was the highest conception of 
human nature. That which is subjectively the Impersonal Di- 
vinity is objectively the Personal God ; He is the summation 
of all personality, the One Individual to which all personality 
is an approach. He pointed out that except Hinduism every 
•other religion depended on the life of some person who was 
its founder, but Vedantism was based upon eternal principles 
■and not upon persons, and as such it only could claim to be 
the universal religion. Rising higher and higher in his in- 
tellectual flights, the Swami introduced to the mind of the 
Nawab the whole, background of religious ideas as having 
arisen from the inmost depths of human nature and out of 
the perception of the True. He said that all ideals were true, 
that all religious systems were special paths for the attain- 
ment of various ideals which, when intensified, were certain 
to draw out the Divinity within man. Then, taking into his 
discussion the ideas of the Absolute and the Vedanta, he 
stated that man was the greatest of all beings, for out of the 
human spiritualised intelligence all the truths of the uni- 
verse had been discovered, and that man himself transcended 
■all limitations and became Divine. And as he spoke, his 
face was luminous, his eyes were brilliant, and across the 
whole make-up of his personality there was a great Power 
manifest. He looked like a god analysing the contents of the 
whole human realisation. And — almost unconsciously, — he 
gave out his intention of going to the West to preach the 
gospel of the Eternal Religion. He grew fervent in his 
eloquence which deeply impressed the Nawab, and he inter- 
rupted him to say, ‘‘Swamiji, I am ready to help you in your 
undertaking with one thousand rupees.*’ But the Swami 
declined to accept the money then and there, saying, ‘‘Your 
Highness, the time has not yet come. When the Command 
comes from On High I shall make you aware of it.” 

, Taking leave of the Nawab, the Swami went to see the 
Mecca Musjid, Charminar, Falaknama, Nizam’s palaces, 
Bashirbagh and other places of interest. On the morning of the 
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thirteenth he met by appointment Sir Ashman Jah, K.C.S.L, 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad, the Maharajah Norendra- 
Krishna Bahadur, Peshkar of the State, and the Maharajah 
Shew Raj Bahadur, and all these, noblemen promised their 
support for his proposed propaganda in America, In the 
afternoon he delivered a lecture at the Mahaboob College 
on. “My Mission to the West” The chair was occupied by 
Pandit Rattan Lai. Many Europeans attended this lectui'e, 
and more than one thousand, persons were present. The; 
Swami was a. revelation to all. He rose to his highest 
level. His command over the English language, his learning,, 
his power of expression, his eloquence evoked admiration and 
praise from all. The Swami spoke of the merits of the» 
Hindu religion, of the greatness of the;. culture of Hindu 
society in its resplendent days, and gave an outline of Vedic 
and post-Vedic learning. Pie spoke of the Rishis as the’ 
great Law-givers and organisers of the Shastras, and ' showed 
how the Puranas incorporated great ethical ideals. Finally 
he spoke of his Mission, ‘‘which is nothing less than the re- 
generation of the Motherland”, and he declared that he felt 
it aii imperative duty to go out as a missionary fromJndia 
to the farthest West, to reveal to the world the incomparable 
glory of the Vedas and the Vedanta. The audience was' 
electrified. On the next day the well-known bankers of the 
Begum Bazaar, headed by Sett Moti Lai interviewed him* 
and they all promised to help him with his passage- money. 
Some of the members of the Theosophical Society and of the 
Sanskrit Dharma Mandal Sabha also came. On the fifteenth; 
of February the Swami received a telegram from Poona,, 
signed by the leading citizens in the name of the Hindu 
societies of the city, urging him to come on a visit there. But 
the Svvami replied -that he could not come then,. and that 
he would be very happy to go whenever he could get a 
better opportunity. On the next day he went to see the ruins*' 
of the Hindu temples, the famous tomb of Baba Saraf-ud-din,. 
and also the palace of Sir Salar Jung. , 

f t was in Hyderabad where he met a famous Yogi, gifted 
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with siddkis^ or psychic powers. The Swami paid a visit to 
him, and found him to be a Brihman of learning and culture 
who had given himself up to the training of the faculties of 
mind and had developed such subtle power that he could 
create at will many strange phenomena, almost incredible, as 
for example, that of producing from within his blanket heaps 
of any flowers and fruits named by the audience. When 
the Swami arrived he found the man laid up with high fever. 
The’ Yogi seeing a Sannyasin before him asked him to sit 
near him, and regarding him by his signs to be a highly- 
developed spiritual soul, begged him to put his hand on his 
head. On Swamiji’s doing so, the man felt all right and sat 
up. Hearing the object of his visit he showed him his wonder- 
ful feats. The Swami studied this man, pondering long 
over the phenomena he had witnessed, and finally came to 
the conclusion that they were of a subjective character and 
that by the development of the faculties of personality the 
greatest and most surprising phenomena could occur. Of 
course he was more readily aware than others of the possibi- 
lity of these things, for on numerous occasions he had him- 
self had personal experiences of a subjective character, which 
made him realise that the opportunities for self-perfection 
were endless. Some of his reflections on this incident and 
allied subjects are embodied in a lecture he gave in California 
called, “The Powers of the Mind”. 

On the seventeenth of p'ebruary the Swami left Hyde- 
rabad. More than one thousand persons came to the railway 
station to bid him farewell. “His pious simplicity, unfailing 
self-control and profound meditation,” writes Babu Kali 
Charan, “made an indelible impression on the citizens of 
Hyderabad.” 




LXXV 



THE CONSOLIDATION OF INTENTION. 

When the Swami returned from Hyderabad to Madras^ 
he was accorded an ovation by the many disciples he had 
made and who had come to the station to greet him. The 
Swami seemed now much more established in self-conscious- 
ness, for he had tested his oratorical powers before the 
assembly at the Mahaboob College and felt his influence 
over men. He knew now that he could sway vast assemblies 
as well as small gatherings of people. Indeed, in Belgaum 
he had told Mr. Mitra that a large audience draws out the 
powers of a speaker and makes him rise to the very apex of 
insight and self-expression. Once again in Madras the 
Swami continued, as before, to gladden the hearts of his 
followers with religious discourses and held conversations on 
an infinite variety of subjects. And each day brought new 
disciples and new devotees. 

Whilst he was in Madras a strange experience happened 
to him. For some days, — though he spoke of it to no one — 
he was bothered by waves of psychic disturbance, which be 
found to have been sent out by certain suicides. At first he 
made light of the pressure caused upon his consciousness. 
The suicides then made all sorts of statements to make his 
mind uneasy, but which he later ascertained to be untrue. 
When they had thus annoyed him for some days, he remon- 
strated with them for their untruthfulness, but they answered 
him that they were in such a miserable plight, that truth and 
untruth were alike to them. They besought him to give 
them peace. Therefore, he thought over the matter and one 
evening repaired in an excited state of mind to the sea-shore 
to offer pindas with prayers for their repose. When he 
arrived there he found that he had not brought with him the 
ingredients wherewith to make the oblations. But he 
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remembered to have read in an old book that in want of rice 
and grains sand might be used as a substitute. So, taking in 
his joined palms great handfuls of sand for sacrifice, he 
offered them praying with his whole heart that these disem- 
bodied spirits might find rest. Thereafter they bothered him 
no more, having attained peace. 

More and more as the days passed, the Swami was pos- 
sessed with the idea of America. Sometimes his whole soul 
would be struggling for the feeling of certainty about his 
mission, as he knew that all things in America were against 
him, from the ordinary common-sense calculations ; at other 
times he would be thrilled with anticipation, being delighted 
in extending the scope of his work, and also being eager for 
new experience and acquisition of new learning. In some 
sort of intuitional form he would be dimly aware of the great 
opportunity and success that awaited him, and he would 
talk with his disciples upon the mission that he felt was his 
to the peoples of the West. His great faith in himself and 
in his mission, was in the nature of a prophecy which he often 
experienced and expressed throughout his life. And certainly 
those who gave money towards his voyage later on, were 
actuated by a personal devotion to himself and by the hope 
that he would really be able to accomplish great things. 
Then also, his personality was intense, and he had a way of 
carrying conviction and inspiring others with his enthusiasm. 
Indeed, they did not put their trust in him on the strength 
of Sri Ramakrishna's words and prophecies concerning his 
future greatness, and of which he never spoke to them. 
Says Mr. Vyas Rao : — 

“When the world discovered Vivekananda it discovered also Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, eight years after his passing away. People under- 
stood Sri Ramakrishna through the medium of his disciple, Vivekananda. 

.and Sri Ramakrishna was taken for granted on the words of a young 

Sanny^sin who was so strange in himself. * * * * 

“It was assuredly not because of Sri Ramakrishna that hopes which 
were realised to a remarkable extent were entertained of Swami 
Vivekananda ; they were hopes centred in Vivekananda from what 
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the people of Madras had seen of him and felt convinced of him even 
as a man unknown to reputation then.’* 

During the nionths of March and April the disciples of 
the Swami in Madras took definite steps to raise subscrip-* 
tions for his passage to x^merica. In fact, some went even 
to Mysore, Ramnad and Hyderabad for the purpose. 
Naturally, they visited those whom the Swami had made 
his disciples, or who ivere his outspoken admirers. Those, in 
particular, who had organised themselves into a subscription 
committee, as it were, were headed by Mr. Alasingha 
Perumal, a devoted follower of the Swami, who literally 
went from door to door begging. It was he and the young 
men under him who collected the major portion of the funds. 
They went for the most part to the middle classes, for the 
Swami had told them, “If it is the Mother’s Will that I go,, 
then let me receive the money from the People ! Because it 
is for the People of India that I am going to the West, — for 
the People and for the poor !” 

Prior to the time, however, when any large sum had been 
collected the Swami had pas‘=’ed through a great tumult of 
emotion concerning his intention. It was seen, when he was- 
in Madras before bis journey to Hyderabad, how he desired 
to learn directly from the Mother Herself if it were Her Will 
that he should go to the West. So to bring about a test, it was 
seen also, how he distributed the first five hundred rupees 
collected. He had given up, for the time being, any thought 
of the West, as was witnessed in his refusal to accept the sum 
offered him for this purpose by the brother* in-law of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. Therefore, when he returned from the 
Nizam’s dominions and found his disciples eager to collect 
funds and pressing him to follow out his intention in the 
near future, he thought, “Well, their readiness is perhaps the 
first sign I” Then, for some reason, he seemed to pass 
through a period of great uncertainty, not intellectual, how^ 
ever. He was quite settled in his mind both as to the 
necessity and the utility of it. Was the uncertainty, then, of 
a personal nature? Was it the thought of the doubtful fortune 
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that must surely await an unknown Sannyasin on his arrival 
in a’ strange land amongst strange peoples ? Something: 
seemed to tell :him that an international assembly of preachers 
and divines of different faiths like the Parliament of Reli- 
gions would be a great opportunity for bringing Hinduism to- 
the. bearing of the Western world. And yet there was no 
earthly reason for thinking so, for neither he himself nor his 
disciples knew how to proceed in those formalities that would 
constitute him a regular delegate. All that he could do was- 
te set out on his own initiative trusting to the Lord. In this- 
paradoxical state of mind the Swami prayed to the Mother 
and to his Master for guidance ; his hours of prayer would' 
be filled with a certain assurance, but yet he wanted actual 
vision in this regard. Mere feelings of assurance would not^ 
satisfy his discriminating mind ; he must have the direct 
Command, the Adesh. Then, the thought occurred to him, 
*‘The Holy Mother is the visible embodiment of my Gurudeva,. 
Let me write to her ; She will be sure to advise me properly.. 
And by her will I shall abide But some several days 
later, before he actually wrote to her, he had a Vision which 
altered , matters entirely. Then he wrote to her, not asking 
for her permission to leave India but stating definitely that, 
he was going to the West to preach Hinduism, and he begged 
her blessings and grace. 

One night as he lay half-asleep the Adesh came to him in 
the symbol of a dream. And Sri Ramakrishna himself was- 
the impelling impetus. The Swami saw the figure of the 
Master walking from the sea-shore into the waters of the 
ocean, and beckoning him to follow him! He awoke. A great 
peace and joy filled his whole being ; and his mind seemed 
to have been impressed with the authoritative word, “Go 
The Vision sustained him. He thought it to be a direct Com- 
mand from On High. All his doubts and misgivings were 
cleared away. All his nervousness left him. 

But even as when he first set out upon the parivr&jaka. 
life he had sought the blessings of Sarada Devi, so now 
he realised that her blessings on this more distant journey 
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would surely bring about a similar success. After much 
meditation and much prayer he finally wrote to the Holy 
Mother. The letter was filled with reverence, tenderness, and 
love deified. He informed her of his resolve, saying that he 
was crossing the ocean in the name of the Lord, even as 
Hanuman did, and that he felt convinced that it was DES- 
TINY that was driving him forth. He craved her blessings 
and made his prandms to her. But one of the most impor- 
tant items in the letter was a charge that she should let no 
one know of his determination till she heard from him from 
the West. Having sealed the letter, he touched it to his 
forehead in an act of salutation, and then sent it off. 

The feelings of the Holy Mother when she received this 
news may well be imagined. For many, many months she 
had not heard from him. And he being the most beloved 
disciple of her ‘'Guru Deva” was cherished in her heart with 
a special affection. Moreover, she had had a most remarkable 
vision regarding him after the passing of the Master, in 
which she saw the form of Sri Ramakrishna entering into the 
body of Norendra, signifying that he would thenceforth work 
in and through his chief disciple. She had often thought 
of him and wondered where he might be. She would 
see him, in her mind^s eye, wandering along afoot and 
weary, and her motheris heart would wish that she could 
be of service to him. But then she also knew the spiritual 
yearning and the spiritual glory that come upon the wander- 
ing monks ; and so she resigned herself to the thought that, 
though he suffered he was blessed. Her heart desired to in- 
form his brother-monks at Baranagore of his whereabouts, 
but he had charged her not to tell any one ! So she respect- 
ed his wish. How could she bless him on leaving India? 
Her natural impulse would have been to advise him not to 
go. But the Holy Mother saw deeply into the nature of the 
future. And as she struggled in her heart, lo, a vision, simi- 
lar to that with which her “Noren” had been privileged, 
visited her likewise. Then she felt joyous ; yes, now she 
could send him to the very ends of the earth, for the Master 
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had spoken to her soul ! And so she sent him her blessings- 
and sanctioned the Adesli by informing him of her own 
Vision. She added many words of love and counsel. But 
still, there was a note of sadness and anxiety, for the Holy 
Mother is ever, indeed, a MOTHER to her spiritual sons. 

When the Swami received this letter, he alternately 
danced and wept with joy. He went into his room -to con- 
ceal his elation and later on to the sea-shore, and there by 
himself and in the solitude of his thought, his determination 
grew all of a sudden into prodigious proportions. And he 
said to himself, “Ah ! It is all right now ! It IS the Will of 
the Mother !” 

When he returned to the house of Babu Manmatha Nath 
Bhattacharya he was radiant. At the time quite a number 
of his disciples had assembled as usual to hear him dis- 
course upon religious topics. What was their surprise, 
when the Swami entered, saying, “Yes, now it is THE WEST 
— THE WEST ! Now I am ready. Let us get to work in 
right earnest. The Mother Herself has spoken 1” The 
disciples were fired with his enthusiasm and they went forth 
to collect the- necessary means. And when they returned,, 
they had much money, which they laid at the Swami’s feet. 
Thus the Swami was well provided for. Then when every 
arrangement for sailing was about to be made, Jagmohanlalji,. 
the Private Secretary to the Maharajah of Khetri, appeared 
on the scene and stopped all plans for the present. 

About two years before, one saw the Swami at the Rajah 
of Khetri’s palace. It will be recalled how the Prince had 
prayed to him to bless him that a son might be borne to hi m . 
Being earnestly insisted, the Swami had given him his bene- 
diction. Now,— a son had been born, an heir to the ancient 
Raj of Khetri. And the Prince in his excitement and in his 
joy called his Private Secretary and brother-disciple to his 
side, saying, “Jagmohan, we must have our Swamiji at the 
festivities ! Without him, all our joy and happiness would 
be marred !” And Jagmohanlalji wishing to be of service to 
his master, and himself filled with a great love for the Swatni 
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left at once for Madras, as he knew that he was there then 
assuring the Prince that he would be back with ‘‘Guruji” not 
a day later than could be helped. 

Arriving at Madras Jagmohanlalji learnt by enquiries 
that the Swami was living at the house of Mr. Manmatha 
Nath Bhattacharya, and at once betook himself there. 
His first question to the servant who admitted him 
was, “Where is Swamiji ?” The man answered, “He has 
rgone to the sea.” “What ! Has he left, then, for the West ? 
What do you mean ?” cried out Jagmohanlal in despair. 
But at that moment he caught sight of a gerrud dlkhdlld 
hanging in the hall-way, and he thought, ^*He cannot have 
gone!” Jagmohanlal had not understood the servant's 
words. At this juncture a carnage dashed up to the front of 
the residence, and to his delight he saw the Swami alighting 
from it. He had only gone to the beach for an afternoon drive 
with his host. Instantly Jagmohan prostrated himself at full 
length upon the ground. The Swami was surprised to meet 
him so unexpectedly. The visitor immediately told him the 
reason for which he had- come. But the Swami replied, “Dear 
Jagmohan, I am making preparations to embark for America 
on the thirty-first of May and only a month is left I How can 
I go to see the Maharajah now?” But the messenger persisted, 
saying, “Swamiji, you must come to Khetri even if only for 
a day 1 Rajahji will be overwhelmed with disappointment if 
you fail to come! You need not trouble yourself about making 
any arrangement for your going to the West. The Maha- 
rajah himself will see to it. You simply must com^ with me !” 
The Swami at length consented, and after some coversation 
it was decided that he should sail from Bombay. When all 
was ready for his starting -for Khetri, there was a farewell 
scene which affected the Swami’s heart. His Madrassi dis- 
ciples fell prostrate before him, asking for his blessing. They 
accompanied him to the railway station ; and the last that 
they saw of him was as , he stood at the door of the railway 
carriage, raising his hand in solemn benediction. And as the 
train moved slowly out of the station, the name of the 
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Lord rent the air, issuing forth from the mouths of scores of 
<ievotees. 

It was late evening when the Swami arrived at Khetri 
and the palace of the Maharajah was lit up resplendently. 
Indeed, the festivities had commenced three or four days be- 
fore and the whole city was beautifully decorated. Singing, 
dancing and music were in full swing on all sides. As the 
carriage that bore him and the Private Secretary drew up, the 
guard presented arms. The Rajah was at the time in his State 
barge which was richly decorated with flowers, garlands and 
palms, as well as with pearls and jewels ; and surrounding 
him were seated his state-guests, some of whom were the 
Princes and Chiefs of Rajputana, and music was going on. 
When Jagmohanlal presented himself with Swamiji, the Maha- 
rajah rose from his seat and prostrated himself before his guru. 

The Swami blessed him and taking him by the hand, raised him 

up. All present also rose to their feet and bowed before him. 
The musicians sang a song of welcome as he was led to a seat of 
honour. Then the Maharajah formally introduced him to the 
assembled guests, and made known to them how the Swami 
had blessed him that a son might be born to him, and also of 
the Sw'ami’s decision to visit the West to preach the profound 
doctrines of the Sahatana Dharma. At this the whole court 
cheered. Then the babe was brought to receive the blessings 
of the monk. Festivities and the festive spirit had full sway, 
and amidst it all the Swami discoursed to the Rajah and his 
fellow-princes on religious matters. The Rajah was besidd 
himself with joy at being in the Swami’s company. Such is 
the power of the Sannyisins, if they but awaken to the sense 
of the dynamic force of religion ! Aye, then, evert the 
Princes of the land would be the enthusiastic advocates of 

the Sanatana Dharma: in and through them ! 

After a few days, the Swami informed the Rajah that it 
was now time for him to be off to Bombay to make prepara- 
tions for the voyage. On hearing this the Prince was visibly 
moved and said, “ Well, Swamiji Maharaj, it wrings my heart 
to part with you. But I must bow to Providence. I shall 
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however accompany you as far as Jeypur !’* On the SwamFs | 
remonstrating^ the Rajah said, “It is a host’s duty to see his i 
guest off, at least to the confines of his residence ! ” Thereupon 
he and the Swami attended by Jagmohanlal travelled by the ■ 
State bullock-carriage to Jeypur. The Prince then ordered his ] 
•Private Secretary to accompany the Swami to Bombay and j 
gave into his keeping a good sum of money towards the 
expenses of the Swami’s journey and for providing him with | 
everything necessary for his voyage. After seeing Swamiji ^ 
into a first-class compartment reserved for hirn the Rajahji | 
bade him farewell with a, heavy heart. | 

Alighting at the Abu Road Station, the Swami spent the i 
night in the house of a railway-servant, who had been one of 
his kind hosts in the days of his wandering life. At the 
railway station before resuming the journey the Swami had 
rather an unpleasant experience with a European ticket- 
collector. A Bengali gentleman, an admirer of the Swami, 
was talking with him sitting in the Swami’s compartment, 
when the man ordered him rudely out of the carriage, citing 
a railway regulation. The gentleman, who was also a railway 
servant mildly protested saying, that there was no such 
regulation to compel him to leave his place*; but this only , 
enraged the man the more. Then the Swami himself inter- 
vened, which did not mend matters, for the man then addressed 
himself to him, sharply saying, “ Turn Kahe Vat Karteho 
which means, Why dost thou meddle?” The Hindi word, 
turn'' or “thou,” one addresses only to inferiors, and “4^^” is 
used in the same sense as an expression of respect At this, 
the Swami became indignant and said, “What do you mean 
by Can you not behave properly? You are 

attending to first and second class passengers and you do not 
know manners! Can’t you say “i/”? The ticket-collector, 
seeing his mistake, said, “I am sorry. I don’t know the 
language well. I only wanted this man— — .” More vexed 
the Swami interrupted him with, “Sir! Just now you said 
you did not know Hindi well. Now I see that you do not 
even know your own language. This “man” of whom you 
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speak IS a gentleman The ticket-collector was hy 
this time the object of many criticising glances from the 
crowd of spectators that had gathered round the carriage, and 
feeling himself humiliated, he left the compartment, whilst 
the Swami called out to fiim, '^Give me your name or number. 
I shall report you.” Hearing this, the man hastened his 
steps all the more and w^as soon lost in the crowd. Talking 
of this incident to Jagmohanlal, the Swami said, You see 
what we need in our dealings with Europeans is self-respect. 
We do not deal with men according to their positions, and so 
they take advantage of us. We must keep up our dignity 
before others. Unless we do that, we expose ourselves to be 
trifled with and insulted by them. This is demoralising to us. 
The Hindus as a race are, in point of fact, far superior to 
others in civilisation. But through want of a genuine assim- 
ilation of their culture, they think themselves inferior to others. 
Consequently, it has come to such a pass that any third-rate 
foreigner comes and makes them pocket insults and kicks.” 

The Swami and his companion went on to Bombay, where 
they were met at the station by Alasingha Perumal, who had 
come all the way from Madras to bid farewell to the Swami. 
The Rajah of Khetri had instructed Jagmohanlalji to make 
every possible arrangement for the comfort of the Swami. 
Therefore, he took the latter to the best shops in the city and 
purchased all manner of things for him. The Swami protested 
when he found his friend ordering costly silk materials for his 
dlkhdllds and turbans, and other expensive suits to be used 
when he would lecture in the West. He said that a simple 
gerrud robe would do, but the other would hear nothing of 
the kind. The Swami was therefore fitted out right royally, 
and was presented with a handsome purse. A first-class 
ticket had been purchased for him on the Peninsular and 
Orient Company's Steamer, “Peninsular,” Jagmohanlalji 
maintaining that a guru of a Maharajah should travel as befits 
a prince. The Swami found himself helpless against the 
pious intentions of his disciple. The few intervening days 
he passed in silent meditation, in going to see his good 
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friends of otLer mennories, and in holding religious discourse 
with those who cared to come. 

But often his mind reverted to Baranagore in far-off 
Bengal Yes, — the monastery ! He wondered how it fared 
with his ^MT^ubkdzs at this time ;< be hoped that all was well 
If he could but have known, the monks of Baranagore often 
spoke of him^ with loving solicitude, asking, themselves, 
Where is Noren ? Where may Noren be?” And they 
raised their hearts in prayer to the Master for his welfare. 
And day after day the same round of prayer, meditation, 
service and religious discourse was carried out, even as the 
Leader had initiated them. No, they did not know definitely 
where he was. But so great were their hope and faith in him 
that when they first heard of his great triumph in America, 
they were almost certain ‘that the “Swami Vivekananda” 
was no other than he who was their own beloved gui'ubhai. 
For the Swami was known by the name “Vivekananda” 
only shortly before his leaving for the West. Prior to that he 
had changed his name several times, indeed, as often as he 
had found it necessary to avoid recognition and publicity. Now 
he was known as ‘‘Vividishananda,” now as “Sachchidananda,” 
and so on. It is said that he finally assumed the name 
Vivekananda at the earnest entreaty of the Rajah of Khetri. 
“Vivekananda” means “Bliss in Discrimination” and, indeed, 
it was this name that suited him best of all, for he was verily 
discrimina tion incarnate. It was by this name that he be- 
came known the world over, and it was this name which he 
kept until the end of his life. 

As the days went by, the Swami felt that he was thus 
fulfilling the will of the Master by sailing for the unknown 
West. And yet, even in these days of strenuous excitement 
he often grew grave over the study of India. The “ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul” that he gave out in Madras 
continued here in Bombay even to the last moments before 
his departure, and one hears him breathing out the synthesis 
of India. He said, “India must rise to its inherent spiritual 
status, as the Teacher of the world. A centre there is, 
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around which all the different forces which contribute to the 
well-being pf the land should concentrate. The task of seeing 
and assimilating the unity in variety is the task set 
before every nation. Differences should never stand in the 
way of Self-determination, Self-expansion, and Self-realisa- 
tion. To every one is given the right to worship one’s own 
Ideal with the mantra-pushpa of his own outlook on life. 
The differences are only on the surface. The spiritual life is 
the unity to which the collective idealism of the Indian nation 
may ascend. What matters whether one cry out ‘ Hara Hara 
Vyom Vyom !’ or 'Shivoham Shivoham!’ or ‘ Wah Guruki 
Fateh!’ or ‘Alla’ho Akbar’? In the mingling of these 
.great notes of faith and race culture, the Motherland shall 
become One. This is the task before the Indian peoples, — 
the intensification of a united purpose, the organisation of a 
life of service to others, the elimination of privilege, the raising 
of the masses, the constant spiritualisation of the national 
•outlook, and, above all, a righteous and positive Self-con- 
sciousness. When the need of this task is perceived and when 
the responsibility it involves is patrioticall}/ shouldered, then 
•even in and through the very distinctions and differences of 
the Indian peoples, there will be a manifestation of their 
unity, power and glory I ” 

Finally the day arrived — the thirty-first of May, 1893. The 
•ship, the bidding of farewells, the many anxieties of foreign 
travel, to which the Swami as a Sannyisin was unaccustom- 
ed, — all these things were new to him. Then, too, at the 
insistence of his friends he had been made to dress himself in a 
robe of ochre silk and a turban of the same material. Indeed, 
he looked like a prince. But his heart was consumed by 
various emotions. There was much heart-aching all round ; 
Jagmohanlalji and Alasingha Perumal accompanied hina up 
the gangway and remained until the very last moment when 
the great gongs of the ship struck. Jagmohanlalji had seen to 
it that the Swami had his berth and the formalities of travel 
arranged. When finally the moment of departure came, 
there were tears in their eyes, Thev nrnsfr?it-^rl 
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at his feet in final salutation and left the ship, which^ soon 
after started on its course. 

The Swami stood on the deck looking towards the land 
until it faded out of sight, and constantly sending' out his- 
benediction to those who loved him and " whom he loved • so 
tenderly. His eyes were filled with tears; his heart was 
overwhelmed with emotion. He thought of the Master, of 
the Holy Mother, and of his gu7^ubhais. He thought of 
INDIA and her culture, of her greatness and her sufferings, 
of the Rishis and of the Dharma. And his heart seemed as 
if about to burst with love for his native land. As the ship 
moved on, — he knew that his whole being was attuned to- 
every pulsation of the Mother- Heart, and he felt that each 
single grain of the dust of India was the holiest of the holy,. 
Slowly he was encompassed by the black waters of the- 
ocean, and he murmured under his breath, ‘‘Verily, from 
the Land of Renunciation I go to the Land of thie Enjoyment 
of the World r But it was to be no enjoyment for him*. 
It was to be work, work, strenuous, terrible work and. 
struggle, and much difficulty and asceticism. That work, 
was to break his body to pieces ; he was not to know any 
rest. He was to spend but nine years more of life, and that" 
in service and often in sorrow. He breathed the sacred 
name of his Master and that of the Divine Mother of the 
Universe almost audibly. Yes, he, the great seer of the 
Vedic Wisdom, was always and everywhere the Child of the 
Mother, and the Disciple of his Master ! 

The ship moved on its way southward to Ceylon * and 
the Sw^ami was alone with his thoughts and the vastness of 
the sea. 


Before taking leave of the Swami on his way to the West 
for the purpose of representing India and its spiritual ideals 
and culture at the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago,, 
it would be appropriate to conclude the chapter with the 
following words of a well-known writer who shows at a 
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-glance how well the Swami had fitted himself for his 
glorious mission : — 

“During his travels, by tons he realised the essence of Buddhism 
:and Jainism, the spirit of Ramananda and Dayananda. He had become 
a profound student of Tulsidas and Nischaldas. He had learned all 
about the saints of the Maharashtra and the Alwars and Nayanars of 
•southern India. From the Pararaahamsa Pai’ivr^jakA-chcirya to the poor 
Bhangi Mehtar disciple of Lalguru he had learnt not only their hopes 
.and ideals, but their memories as well. To his clear vision the Moghul 
supremacy was never an interregnum in. the continuity of Indian 
^ national life. Akbar was Hindu in breadth of vision and boldness of 

synthesis. Was not the Taj, to his mind, a Sakuntala in marble? ‘The 
songs of Guru Nanak alternated with those of Meerabai and Tansen on 
his lips. The stories of Prithvi Raj and Delhi jostled against those of 
Cheetore and Pratap Singh, Siva and Uma, Radha and Krishna, Sita-Ram 
and Buddha. Each mighty drama lived in a marvellous actuality, when 
he was the player. His whole heart and soul was the burning epic of the 
country, touched to an overflow of mystic passion by her very name.’ 
He held in his hands all that was fundamental, organic, vital ; he knew 
the secret springs of life. There was a fire in his breast, which entered 
into him with the comprehension of essential truths, the result of spiritual 
■ illumination; His great mind saw a connection where others saw only 
I isolated facts ; his mind pierced the soul of things and presented facts 

I in their real order. His was the most universal mind, with a perfect 

I practical culture. What better equipment could one have who was 

I to represent before the Parliament of Religions, India in its entirety — 

I Vedic and Vedantic, Buddhistic and Jain, Saivic and Vaishnavic and 

^ even Mohammedan ? Who else could be better fitted for this task than 

this disciple of one who was in himself a Parliament of Religions, in a 
true sense ?” 

And his hope for India was, Islamic body with a 

Vedantic heart,” or put otherwise, the spirit of a democratic 
and unified consciousness, impelled and actuated by the 
highest spiritual ideals. Such was the man and the monk — 
"Vivekananda ! 


LXXVI 


ON THE WAY TO LANDS BEYOND THE SEAS. 

As the ship steamed onwards the Swami accustomed 
himself gradually to its motion and its novelty. At first he 
felt himself much worried with having to take care of the 
many things which lie had with him in the way of pos-^ 
sessions. This proved to be one of his greatest crosses. He^ 
the parivrdjaka, whose sole belonging had been in former 
times a kamandalu^ was now burdened with a tourist’s 
outfit of trunks, valises and a wardrobe ! How mysterious is 
the Providence that regulates the destiny of him who has 
given himself over at the Feet of the Lord ! With the excep- 
tion of this trouble, the Swami was highly satisfied with his 
varying experiences on board the steamer. His romantic 
temperament and his rich imaginative nature saw beauty, in. 
a thousand forms, in each swelling and falling of the waters,, 
in each gust of wind, in each cloud above. The expanse of 
the sea, the invigorating air, the onward ploughing through 
the mighty waters, the atmosphere of freedom from carej and 
the courtesy of all aboard, which characterise a sea-voyage 
reconciled the Swami to his new surroundings. The rising 
or the setting of the sun spoke volumes to him, and the 
splendid canopy of the starry sky at night, the placid state 
of the sea at moments when all is peace, and the sense of 
vastness which the sea suggests, — all these varying phenomena 
produced in him different exalted states of mind. 

Once out of India, with his thought disentangled from the 
web of relationship, he saw the wisdom of his having sailed. 
Indeed as early as September 20, 1892, in a letter to the 
Panditji Maharaj of Porebander with whom he had read in 
the memorable parivrdjaka days the Mahi-Bh^shya of Panini, 
he had penned the words, — ‘^So you see, we must travel, we 
must go to foreign parts. We must see how the engine of 
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society works in other countries, and keep free and open 
communication with what is going on in the minds of other 
nations, if we really want to be a nation again.” 

The Swami was happy after he had been on the ship for 
several days. Then, too, his commanding presence, his courtly 
manner, his intelligent face, his manly bearing,— everything 
about him proved in his favour with his fellow- passengers. 
On a ship each passenger finds the caste-fellows of his board ' 
temperament and thought, as it were, and makes a chance, 
and often intimate, acquaintance with those to whom he is 
attracted. In the instance of the Swami, from the very first, 
everyone admired “the orange-robed Oriental with the 
luminous countenance and the tiger-like carriage.” Often 
the Captain, . when at leisure, would join the Swami in his 
solitary walks. He showed him the entire ship, explaining 
to him the mechanism of the engines, which the Swami 
closely examined. He soon accommodated himself to the 
strange food, the strange environment and the strange people, 
and by watching others he acquainted himself with the 
manners and customs of the Europeans. He made a number 
of friends, several of whom were Germans. 

It was not long before the steamer reached Colombo ; 
here a halt was made for almost a whole day. The Swami 
made use of the opportunity to visit the city. He drove 
through the streets, in the course of which he visited a 
temple, rich with Buddhistic imagery, and was fascinated 

at seeing the image in it, which was “a very gigantic 

of the Eord Buddha, in a reclining posture, entering 
Nirvana.” The day passed all too soon for him ; and it was 
again— the steamer. The next station was Penang, “a strip 
of land along the sea in the body of the Malay Peninsula. 
The Swami learned that the Malays were Mohammedans, 
that the place had been infested in the olden days with 
pirates. “But now” wrote the Swami, “the leviathan guns of 

modern turreted battleships have forced the Malays to look 

about for more peaceful pursuits.” On . his way from 
to Singapore, he had glimpses of Sumatra, with its hig 
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moontains, and the Captain pointed out to him several 
places as the favourite haunts of pirates in days gone by. 
The Swami was as happy as a child at seeing new and 
strange lands. He thought of the time when the seamen of 
his own province of Bengal had gone out upon the high seas, 
on their way to China and Japan, touching these same 
ports and colonising some of them ; and he thought of the 
civilisation they had carried with them to these distant 
shores. 

The next halting-place was Singapore, the capital of the 
Straits Settlements. He went to see the Botanical Garden 
with its beautiful collection of palms. He found mangosteen 
and the bread-fruit tree in abundance everywhere. He found 
that the people of Singapore, though so near the line of the 
Madras belt, were not half so dark as the people of that 
Indian city. He did not leave Singapore without visiting its 
splendid museum. 

The next port was Hongkong, where the Chinese element 
predominates in all labour and all trades, and where one gets 
a glimpse of China it^lf. The Swami had studied much 
regarding China in his youth. The name spelt to him the land 
of dreams and of romance ; but he found that there were rm 
greater commercial people than the Chinese. He was in- 
terested to see the great rush of crafts that swept in and 
about the great steamer, and was amused by the way their 
owners implored the travellers in various dialects and in 
broken English to come to shore in their boats. It was a 
swarm of life and restlessness. In a humourous vein, the 
Swami writes in his letter from Yokohama : — 

**These boats with two helms are rather peculiar. The boatman 
lives in the boat with his family. Almost always the wife is at the helms, 
managing one with her hands and the other with one of her feet. And 
in ninety per cent cases you find a Imfoy tied to her back, with the hands 
and feet of the little Chin left free. It is a quaint sight to see the little 
John Chmaman dangling very quietly from his mothers back whilst she 
is now setting with might and main, now pushing heavy loads, or 
jumping with wonderful agility from boat to boat. And there is such a 
rush of boats and stmm launches coming in and going out. Baby John 
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is every momtnt put to the risk of haying his little head pulverised, .pig- 
tail and all ; but he does not care a fig. This busy life seems to have no 
•charm for him, and he is quite content to learn the anatomy of a bit of 
rice-cake given to him from time to lime by the madly busy mother. 
The Chinese child is quite a philosopher and calmly goes to work at an 
-age when your Indian boy can hardly crawl on all fours. He has learned 
the philosophy of necessity too well. Their extreme poverty is one of 
the causes why the Chinese and the Indians have remained in a state of 
mummified civilisation. To an ordinary Hindu or Chinese, everyday 
•necessity is too hideous to allow him to think of anything else,” 

At Hongkong the passengers had to halt for three days 
waiting for transit to Japan. And as Canton was only eighty 
miles up the Si Kiang river, the Swami decided to join the 
band of German travellers in a visit to this Chinese city. 
His impressions are best described in his own words : 

“What a scene of bustle and life ! What an immense number of 
boats almost covering the waters ! And not only those that are carrying 
on the trade, but hundreds of others which serve as houses to live in. 
And quite a lot of them so nice and big 1 In fact, they are big houses 
two or three stories high, with verandahs running round and streets 
between and all floating ! ♦ ♦ ♦ Around us on both sides of the 
river for miles and miles is the big city- — a wilderness of human beings, 
pushing, struggling, surging, roaring.” 

Indeed, Canton proved to be a revelation to the SwamL 
The interpreter who accompanied the party, was interrupted 
by the Swami with numerous questions and remarks.. He 
learned that the high-caste Chinese lady can never be seen, 
and that there is as strict a zenana in China as is in vogue 
amongst the Hindus of Northern India. He found that even 
many of the women of the labouring classes had “feet smp.ller 
than those of our youngest child, and of course they cannot 
be said to walk, but hobbld’' In Canton, the Swami visited 
several of the more important temples. And the very largest 
•of these was dedicated to the memory of the first Buddhist 
Emperor and the five hundred first disciples of Buddhism. 
Entering the temple he found an imposing figure of Lord 
Buddha in the central position, and beneath him was the 
image of the Emperor in reverent and meditative attitude, in 
.a great grouping of five ‘hundred images of the disciples of the 
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Lord. He studied the ancient school of Buddhist sculpture 
and he wondered at the beautiful works of art in these images 
carved from wood. He studied the architecture of the 
temples, finding many points of similarity between it and the 
Buddhist architecture as is met with in India, He saw, also^ 
many points of contrast, and he delighted in their originality. 
He saw the soul in all that came under his observation. 
He saw the whole soul of China, as it were, and his great 
knowledge of Buddhism made him an inhabitant of the 
Buddhist-Chinese world. 

During the short time that he was in Canton, the Swami 
reflected much upon the Chinese nation. He saw its inherent 
and intrinsic worth ; he perceived the great dormant poten- 
tialities of this huge body of humanity. And he said, as he 
did often afterwards, “ China is the Coming Nation ! ” His 
mind ran from the sacred to the secular, and he gathered that 
the Chinese were by instinct business men and financiers. 
He saw that a ceaseless energy forced them to ceaseless 
toil ; and he reflected that India must acquire this com- 
mercial culture and this same indomitable energy. 

But as a monk his earnest desire was to see a Chinese 
monastery. Unfortunately, these monasteries were on grounds 
forbidden to foreigners. What could be done ? He asked 
the interpreter, only to be told that it was impossible. But 
this served to intensify his desire. He must see a Chinese 
monastery! He said to the interpreter, “Suppose a foreigner 
goes there, what then ? ” and he received as reply, “ Why^ 
sir, they are sure to maltreat him!” The Swami thought that 
the monks would not surely hurt him if they knew that he 
was a Hindu S^dhu. He persisted and finally induced the 
interpreter and the Germans to tread on the “forbidden 
ground,” saying laughingly, “ Come, let us see if they will 
kill us!” But they had not gone far when the interpreter 
cried out, “ Away ! Away ! Gentlemen ! They are comings 
and they are infuriated !” Some two or three were seen 
approaching with rapid steps, with clubs in hand. Seeing* 
their menacing appearance, the Germafis ran off, and the 
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interpreter was about to take to his heels when the Swami 
seizing him by the arm said to him with a smile, “My good 
man, you must not run away before you tell me what the 
Chinese call an Indian Yogi in their language.” Having 
been told this, the Swami called out to the men in a loud 
voice that he was an Indian Yogi. And lo, the word Yogi acted 
like magic ! The expression of the angry men changed to that 
of deep reverence and they fell at his feet. They arose and 
stretched out their joined palms in most respectful salutation; 
and then said something in a loud voice, of which one word 
the Swami understood to be Kabaich.'’ He thought it was 
undoubtedly the Indian word, meaning amulet. But to be 
sure of what they meant, he shouted out, for an explanation 
to the interpreter who stood at a safe distance, greatly 
confounded at the strange development of events,— and 
well he might be, -for never in all his experience had 
he witnessed such a spectacle as this. The man told him,. 

“ Sir, they want amulets whereby to ward off evil spirits and 
unholy influences. Sir, they desire your protection ” The 
Swami thought for a moment, as he was not a charm-giving 
Sidhu. Suddenly he decided upon something, and taking a 
sheet of paper from his pocket divided it into several pieces, 
and then wrote on each separate bit the word, “Om m 
Sanskrit, the most holy word of the Vedas and the symbol of 
the highest transcendent truth. He gave them the bits of 
paper, and the men, touching it to their heads, bowed down 
before him, and then led him into the monastery. ^ 

When the Swami entered the more isolated portions of the 
building he was shown into a room where he saw many Sansknt 
manuscripts written, strange to say, in old Bengali charaoters. 

And then it occurred to him, that when he had visit^ the 
templed edicated to the First Buddhist Emperor he had b^n 

struL with the unmistakable resemblance of the faces of the 

five hundred followers of the Lord with those of the 

These evidences, as also his past study of Chinese Buddh^m, 

convinced him that Bengal and China had at one im ^ 

in close communication, that there must have been at one t.m 
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a great influx of Bengali bhikshus in China, who brought to 
that distant country the Gospel of the Blessed One, and that 
Indian thought had dominated Chinese civilisation in a 
remarkable way. 

The trip to Canton was one of the most pleasant and 
instructive that the Swami ever had. His memories of China 
were multiple. And what another would have taken a great 
period of time to learn concerning this “ Coming Nation 
he perceived in a casual visit ; but then he was a student of 
students, one who brought the power of spiritual concentration 
to bear upon social, civic and international problems and, 
indeed, upon all topics of observation and research. From 
Canton the journey was back to Hongkong ; then he was 
again on the ocean for many days, finally arriving at the port 
of Nagasaki in Japan, where he drove through the town and 
was greatly impressed with everything he saw. Thus wrote 
the Swami in the first letter to his Madras disciples : — 

“The Japanese are one of the cleanliest peoples on earth. Everything 
is neat and tidy. The streets are nearly all broad, straight and regularly 
paved. Their little houses are cage-like, and their pine-covered ever- 
green little hills form the background of almost every town and village. 
The short-statured, fair-skinned, quaintly-dressed Japs, their movements, 
attitudes, gestures, everything is picturesque. Japan is the land of 
the picturesque I Almost every house has a garden at the back, very 
nicely laid out according to Japanese fashion w'ith small shrubs, grass- 
plots, small artificial waters and small stone bridges.” 

From Nagasaki the ship sailed on to Kobe. Here the 
Swami disembarked, and took the land route to Yokohama 
-with a view to see the interior of Japan, planning to meet the 
steamer again at Yokohama. He visited three of the larger 
cities, Osaka, the great manufacturing town, Kioto, the former 
capital, and Tokio the present capital. During his short 
sojourn in Japan he penetrated into the essential elements of 
its national life and acquainted himself with the customs 
and the culture of the people. But what struck him most was 
the modern rage for prepress which was spontaneous in 
every department of kiKwfedge and in every community. 
He wrote : — 
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“The Japanese seem now to have fully awakened themselves to the 
necessity of the present times. They have now a thoroughly organised 
army equipped with guns, which one of their own officers has invented, 
and which is said to be second to none. Then, they are continually- 
increasing their navy. I have seen a tunnel nearly a mile long, bored 
by a Japanese engineer. The match factories are simply a sight to see ; 
and they are bent upon making everything they want in their own country. 
There is a Japanese line plying between China and Japan, which shortly 
intends running between Bombay and Yokohama.” 

In all these cities he visited, he made a point of seeing all 
the important temples and studying the rituals and ceremonies 
observed in them. To his amazement he found that here 
also the temples were inscribed with Sanskrit mantrams in old 
Bengali characters, though only a few of the eccleasiastics 
knew Sanskrit, and that the modern spirit bad penetrated even 
the priesthood. He was especially delighted to discover that,. 

“ To the Japanese India is still the dreamland of everything 
high and good.” 

In his letter from Yokohama to the group of disciples in 
Madras, from which some of the descriptions of his travels 
until now are quoted above, one sees the Swami vigorously 
denouncing the evils of his country, in order to rouse it 
from the state of inertia into which it had sunk by the ener- 
vating influence of priestcraft and the social tyranny of ages. 
He had done that often before, but once out of the land he 
gained a much clearer perspective and found that the system 
which disregarded the masses and trampled them under foot, 
was the root of all India’s evils. Not that he failed to under- 
stand the learning and the sanctity of true Brihmanical 
culture, but that he stood against its prostituting the true 
ideals of that culture and making of its hfgh status a weapon 
for social aloofness and tyranny. This was of caste, he 
knew, and not of religion. It was a social, not a religious 
phenomenon. He did not rant against the Brihmanical 
culture. Indeed, he revered it. What he desired was that 
Indians should “ Come out and be men ! ” He wrote in that 
letter : “India wants.the sacrifice of at least a thousan 
of her young men,-men, mind, and not brutes. * * » 
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How many men, unselfish, thorough*going men, is Madras 
ready now to supply, to struggle unto death to bring about 
a new state of things — sympathy for the poor — bread to their 
hungry mouths— enlightenment to the people at large— and 
struggle unto death to make men of them who have been 
brought to the level of beasts, by the tyranny of your fore- 
fathers ? This intense note of criticism, enthusiasm and 
inspiration which came from Yokohama stirred the hearts 
of the disciples of the Swami in Madras. The Swami was a 
■critical analyser and a daring critic of his nation’s character ! 
This letter shows the powerful spirit of the Swami as a 
<^uru and the overwhelming conviction with which he spoke, 
for he was no respecter of persons. It shows also how 
his heart was always Indian, and the outburst is that of a 
patriot who travelling abroad finds in other nations a more 
modern, organised and self-reliant public life and desires it to 
become the property of his native land. 

From Yokohama, the Swami sailed across the vast Pacific. 
Days and days were consumed in travel Alternately he 
read and meditated, studying the greatness of human life, 
constantly holding communion with the Highest Reality 
and at all times thinking synthetically concerning India. 
Most of the time he was serious, wondering what America 
would bring forth for him in the way of the realisation of 
his mission. Thus the days went by in thought and prayer 
until he reached the West, until he reached the shores of 
far-off America, the land of his vision and his hope, where he 
was to become glorified and transfigured as a Prophet 
amongst the peoples of the earth. 


LXXVII 


EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA. 

From Yokohama to Vancouver — from the Old World to 
the New World I As the ship drew near to the port of 
Vancouver in British Columbia the Swami saw from a distance 
the land of his hopes, whither he had gone for the good of 
India and for the preaching of the Dharma. Alternately 
anxious and joyous feelings held mastery over his spirit, but 
when he landed on American soil, he felt that he was equal 
to any occasions that might arise. Form want of warm 
■clothing he had suffered much on board the ship from cold, 
for, though he was provided with a handsome wardrobe, it 
•did not occur to him or to his disciples that this summer 
voyage by the Northern Pacific would be at all cold. 

Remaining in Vancouver for a short time he boarded a train 
for the far-off city of Chicago. Through Canada for two or 
three days he journeyed by rail, on and on, seeing much of 
the American continent, and was struck with awe at the 
sio-ht of the monumental Rocky mountains, through which the 
train made'its way. The scene along the route was in many 
instances sublime, and in many other instances it was beautiful 
beyond words. Thus the Swami passed the time in much 
joyous excitement, when not in that state of recollection 
into which he often entered, as all monks should. Through 

cities after cities the train carried him, until finally on the 

third day he found himself, bewildered as a child, in the 
mazes of the city of Chicago. Being unused to handling 
money and to the ways of travelling in a foreign land, the 
Swami had been robbed and imposed upon at every stage of 
his journey until, he arrived at Chicago. jj 

What the state of the Swami’s mind was when he ! 

reached Chicago can well be imagined. Unaccustomed to 
travelling, he was burdened with his possessions ; he did 
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not know where to go. His strange dress made him conspicu- 
ous and there were lads who ran after him in amusement.. 
He was weary and confused. The porters were demanding 
exorbitant charges for having carried his luggage from the 
train to the waiting-rooms of the huge station. On all sides 
there was a great mass of humanity, swarming hither and 
thither, chiefly visitors to and from the World’s Fair. The- 
Swami at length went with one of the hotel clerks, who- 
made it clear to him that his hotel was the best in every 
way. Feeling that in a strange land he had better put up 
at a better-class hotel, he had consented. After a short 
drive he found himself entering a marbled lobby of one of 
the fashionable hotels, and was soon taken up by the eleva- 
tor to the floor on which was the room appointed to him. 
When the porters had brought his luggage and he found 
that he was no longer to be interrupted, he sat down amidst 
his trunks and satchels and tried to calm his mind. And In 
a short time he was quite oblivious of his surroundings and 
entered into that same state of meditation which had been 
his daily consolation on the highways and the byways of the 
^arwrdfaka life in far-oif Hindusthan. Gradually be re- 
covered his peace of mind, and arranged his belongings as- 
best as he could. 

On the following day he set out to visit the \¥orld’s 
Fair. He vras struck speechless with amazement at the 
wonders he saw. Here all the latest products of the inventive 
and artistic mind of the entire world bad been brought to a 
focus, as it were, for examination and admiration. He had 
seen nothing of this kind before. He was roused to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Yes, here was all the glory and 
the rkbei^ of the Western world,— that dim Western world 
of which he had’ had only fleeting glimpses while in his own 
native land. To sure, he had mastered the thought of 
the Western world, but te had never fully realised its con* 
Crete actualities and its prodigious life and energy till he 
saw them. He visited the various exhibition palaces, mar- 
wslliiig at the vast machinery and „ at ■ the ,.artS' and: ' prodnels 
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of the land, but above all at the tremendous energy and 
practical acumen of the human mind as manifested in this 
Western world. But in the midst of the streams of people on 
all sides he felt a wave of terrible solitude steal over him, for 
in all that vast assembly, aye, in the whole continent o 
North America he had not as much as one friend. He 
returned to his hotel in the evening quite exhausted. 

• And yet, casually the Swami ■ became acquainted with 
people here and there who approached him, desiring to know 
who he was. He continued to frequent the Fair, absorbing 
every aspect of learning with which he was brought into 
contact The splendour of it all; its hugeness, its. perfect 
organisation, made him wonder. And though he remained 
in Chicago but twelve days, it might be said that he acquired 
as much knowledge and general information as an ordinary 
person would get in twelve years. He was a keen observer ; 
his eyes were eager to take in every object of value in the 
Exhibition. His mind was always on the alert and in a state 
of constant scholastic excitement 

While he was on the Fair grounds one day a funny 
incident occurred, which is best narrated in the Swamfs own 
words. In a letter written shortly after his leaving Chicago 
he writes : — 

“ The Rajah of K was here and he was being lionised by some 

portion of Chicago society. I once met the Rajah in the Fair . grounds, 
but he was too big to speak with a poor Fakir. There was an eccentric 
Mahratta Brahman selling nail-made pictures in the Fair, dressed in a 
dhooti. This fellow told the reporters all- sorts of things against the 
Rajah,— that he was a man of low caste, that those Rajahs were nothing 
but slaves, and that they generally led immoral lives, etc., etc. And 
these truthful (?) editors for which America is famous, wanted to give the 
boy’s stories some weight; and so* the next ’day they wrote huge columns 
in their papers, giving an elaborate description of ‘a man of wisdom’, 
meaning me,— extolling me to the skies, and putting all sorts of words 
in my mouth, which I never even dreamt of, and ascribing to me all 

those remarks made by the Mahratta Brahman about the Rajah of K ! 

And it was such a good brushing, that Chicago society gave up the 
Rajah in hot haste.. ...... ..These newspaper editors made capital out of me 

to give my countryman a brushing. That shows, however, that in this 
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country intellect carries more weight than all the pomp of money 
and title," 

Yes,— somehow the reporters had found the Swami out. 
Certainly^ such a conspicuous figure as the Swami was not 
to escape the notice of news-devouring reporters. And so 
they^ learned much about him from the manager of the 
iiotfcl where Ite was stopping, wdiilst others sought him out 
upon the Fair grounds, besieging him with questions and 
marvelling at his cosmopolitanism and at his high mental 
calibre. Gradually the Swami became accustomed to his 
strange sunoundings, which interested him. But there were 
moments when he felt depressed. Those whom he had met 
were only casual acquaintances. He had made no friend- 
ships ; but in his heart, beyond both the excitement and 
the depression of his experiences he somehow felt that he 
had a call from Above and that the Lord would lead 
and guide him. After all, there was no doubt as to the 
rightness of the step that he had taken in leaving India. 

But his hopes received a rude shock when, after the first 
few days in Chicago, he Ijbtook himself to the Information 
Bureau of the Exposition in order to learn details concerning 
the Parliament He entered its office with trembling emo- 
tion, and made inquiries as to when the great convention 
was to open ; but to his dismays he learned that it would 
not commence, until after the first week of September, and 
also that no one could be admitted as a delegate unless he 
had proper refertnces, and finally he w^as told that the time 
for adding to the number of delegates had gone by. This 
broke the Swami’s spirit. He had hoped that all would be 
well. Now he found that he had left India much too early, 
as it m as then only the middle of July ; and to have come 
all the way from India and to wait all that length of time — • 
for nothing 1 It was too much. The Swami now discovered 
the actual facts of the situation. He had not been sent by 
ai y recfgniscd organisation. He wondered why he had been 
so fcollsh as to have listened to those sentimental school- 
liO} s of Madras, whowere entirely unware of the formalities 
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of invitation and election proper necessary to the sending 
of delegates. “To their unbounded faith it never occurred,” 
writes the Sister Nivedit^, “ that they (the disciples) were 
demanding what was, humanly speaking, impossible. They 
"thought that Vivekananda had only to appear and be given 
his chance. The Swami himself was as simple in the ways 
of the world as these his disciples, and when he was once 
sure that he was divinely called to make the attempt, he 
put no further difKculties in the way. Nothing could have 
^been more typical of the unorganised-ness of Hinduism 
itself than this going forth of its representative unannounced, 
-and without formal credentials, to enter the strongly 
- guarded doors of the world’s wealth and power.” 

Then, too, his purse was gradually emptying itself. The 
' hotel charges were enormous ; he found that in America 
-money was spent “like water” • and then, he had no idea of 
‘the value of niioney, and therefore he was cheated right and 
left wherever he went. A great depression came over him 
and he feared that it might come to such a pass that he 
•would have to telegraph to his Madras disciples for more 
money wherewith either to return to India, or, to keep himself 
in the country for six months at least, by which time he hoped 
■to find his way into society and make hinnself heard. At all 
-events, he was determined not to give up easily. Finally, he 
decided to make every effort to succeed in America, and if 
be failed, to try in England, and if he failed there too, he 
could go back to India and wait for further commands from 
On High. Later, however, a gentleman of Madras wrote to 
-a friend in Chicago about the Swami, and she and her 
busband were very kind to him. Thus was begun a friend- 
rship which lasted as long as the Swami lived. All the 
-members of the family learned to love him darley, to appre- 
ciate his brilliant gifts, and to admire the purity and simplicity 
of his character, to which they often bore willing and loving 
testimony. 

The Swami had heard that Boston was the Athens of 
America, but he thought, perhaps it was the Benares of 
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America as well. He was also told that it was much less- 
expensive than Chicago, So thinking it advisable he left 
Chicago for Boston. But who knows how the Lord 
directs ! The Swami, who had been helped in a score of 
wonderful ways in other days as the parivrdjaka^ was also 
helped here. Travelling with him in the same carriage was 
an elderly lady from a village near Boston, who observed him 
closely and was attracted by his noble personality. She was 
struck also by the spiritual light on his face. Above all, she- 
was surprised to see that for the whole day they were travell- 
ing together, the Swami sat all the while silent and absorbed 
in his own thoughts, calm and unconcerned with his surround- 
ings. Then, too, she was exceedingly curious. An Oriental T 
It would be nice to have him live for some tinie at her 
house ! She thought, “I can invite all my friends and it will 
be most interesting ! ” At last, she approached the Swami 
and entered into conversation with him. She was more than 
interested to know that he was an Indian monk and had 
come to America to preach the great truths of the Vedanta^ 
She said, “Well, Swami, I invite you to come to my home 
and live there. Perhaps something will turn up in your 
favour r’ What was this ! In the very depths of anxiety 
concerning the increasingly depressed state of his finances, 
it seemed to him as if the Lord Himself had now come to 
his help. He readily consented, and accordingly found himself 
lodged in the beautiful house of his hostess, called “ Breezy 
Meadows,” in Metcalf, Mass., on the day following his 
departure from Chicago. The lady was evidently a woman 
of means. The Swami, however, found much difficulty 
in adjusting himself to his new environments. He was 
hcK)ted in the streets on account of his quaint dress ; and 
many of those who came to see him at the invitation of his 
hostess, plied him with all sorts of queer and annoying 
questions, thinking him pagan.” However, he patiently 
bore with all these trials, knowing that no great things were 
ever accomplished without great suffering and sacrifice. 

^ Higre , |e met the lady superintendent of the women's 
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prison, who had come to see him at the wish of his hostess. 
She invited him to see the establishment. The Swami 
writes thus of his thoughts and impressions to a disciple : — 

"‘They don’t call it prison but reformatory here. It is the grandest 
thing I have seen in America. How the inmates of the prison are 
benevolently treated ; how they are reformed and sent back as useful 
members of society ; how grand, how beautiful you must see to believe ! 
And, oh, my heart ached to think of what we think of the poor and the 
low, in India. They have no chance, no escape, no way to climb up. 

They sink lower and lower every day, they feel the blows showering 

upon them by a cruel society, and they do not know whence the blow 
comes. They have forgotten that they too are men. And the result is 

slavery,... Ah, tyrants, you do not know that the obverse is tyranny 

and the reverse slavery 

“A hundred thousand men and women,’" continues the Swami, “fired 
with the zeal of holiness, fortified with eternal faith in the Lord, and 
nerved to lion’s courage by their sympathy for the poor and the fallen and 
the down-trodden, will go over the length and breadth of the land, preach- 
ing the gospel of salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of social raising- 
up — the gospel of equality. No religion on . earth preaches the dignity of 
humanity in such a lofty strain as Hinduism, and no religion on earth 
treads upon the necks of the poor and the low in such a fashion as Hindu- 
ism. The Lord has shown me that religion is not at fault, but it is the 
Pharisees and Sadducees in Hinduism, hypocrites, who invent all sorts of 
engines of tyranny in the shape of doctrines of Pdramdrthic and Vyava- 

Jzdric..., Gird up your loins, my boys. I am called by the Lord for this. 

I have been dragged through a whole life full of crosses and tortures, 

I have seen the nearest and the dearest die almost of starvation, — I have 
been ridiculed, distrusted, and have suffered for my sympathy for the 

very men who scoff and scorn The hope lies in you — in the meek, the 

lowly, but the faithful. ..Feel for the miserable and look up for help 

—It sMW come, I have travelled for years with this load in my heart 
and this idea in my head. I have gone from door to door of the so- 
called rich and great. With a bleeding heart I have cx'ossed half the 
world to this strange land, seeking for help. The Lord is great. I know 
He will help me. I may perish of cold or hunger in this land, but I 
bequeath to you, young men, this sympathy, this struggle for the poor, 
the ignorant, the oppressed......... Yea, down on your faces before 

the Lord, and make a great sacrifice, the sacrifice of a whole life for them. 
Vow then to devote your whole lives to the cause of the redemption of 

these three hundred millions, going down and down every day Glory 

unto the Lord, we will succeed. Hundreds will fall in the struggle — 
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Irandreds w ill be ready to take it up. Faith — sympathy, fiery faith and 
fien sympathy ! Life is nothing : death is nothing — hunger nothing, 
cold nothing. Glory unto the Lord — march on, the Lord is our General.. 
Do not look back to see who falls — forward — onward ! Thus and thus we 
shall go on, brethren. One falls and another takes up the work.^’ 

Indeed, the Swami found himself beset with all sorts of 
difficulties. He had arrived in America at a time when 
it was difficult to get into intellectual society, as then the 
scholarly people and persons of position were away from the 
cities at summer resorts and would come back only in the 
winter. So there was no other way^ open to him but to wait. 
In the meantime he tried his best to find any plank he 
could float upon. Moreover winter was coming on, and he 
feared that it would go hard with him, for he had no warm 
clothing. His quaint dress often caused hundreds of 
peopde in the streets to stare at him. His hostess advised 
him, therefore, to dress himself in the American fashion.. 
But he found that a decent suit would cost him at least 
one hundred dollars. And if he spent this sum there would 
be almost nothing left in his possession. Consequently he- 
was very much upset in various ways at the beginning of his 
sojourn in America. Living in this uncertainty^ was a great 
strain upon his system. Many times he did not know where- 
to turn ; and y^et how sweet, how tender was his faith t 
He wrote in the same letter as quoted above : “ I am 

here amongst the children of the Son of Mary’, and the Lord 
Jesus will help me.” He saw that the more advanced visitors 
that came to him, liked him for his love for the Prophet of 
Nazareth and understood the broad views of Hinduism as pre- 
sented to them b>^ him. Some of those who visited him were- 
influential people and they invited him to speak before a large 
Lady^’s Club, that had interested itself in the heroic Ramabai.. 
But before this lecture he had to purchase for himself the 
American citizen’s dress, and a long black coat which 
gave him an ecclesiastical air. He kept his yellow robes and 
turban for lecturing purposes only. His lecture at the CIuB 
was a success, and many persons became interested in him. 

Slowly the way was opening up for him. Distinguished 
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persons called on him and amongst them, no less a man than 
the famous J. H. Wright, Professor of Greek in the Harva^rd 
University, with whom he was closeted for four bouts,, 
discussing ajl manner of subjects. The Swami had given up 
every hope of being present as a speaker in the Parliament 
of Religions, but how wonderful are the ways of the Lord 1 
Professor Wright became so deeply impressed with his rare 
ability that he insisted that he should represent Hinduism in 
his Parliament, and said, ^‘This is the only way by which you 
can be introduced to the nation at large.” The Swami ex- 
plained liis difficulties and said that he had no credentials. 
Aye,. he had no credentials. His Madrassi friends had thought 
that he would need none. Professor Wright who recognised 
his genius spoke out, “To ask you, Swami, for your creden- 
tials is like asking the sun to state its right to shine ! ” He 
then assured the Swami that he would take it upon himself 
to see that he should have a place in the Parliament and be 
admitted as a delegate representing “Hinduism.” He was 
acquainted with numerous persons of position and distinc- 
tion in connection with the Parliament and wrote at once 
to his friend, the Chairman of the Committee for selecting 
delegates, 'Stating that, “Here is a man who is more learned 
than all our learned professors put together.” Knowing that 
the Swami had not enough money he kindly presented 
him with a ticket to Chicago, and also gave him letters of 
introduction to the Committee which had in charge jthe 
matters of housing and providing for the Oriental delegates. 
This was, indeed, a God-send ! The Swami rejoiced at 
seeing this literal manifestation of the Divine Providence. 
Yes, the purpose for which he had come so many, many 
miles was about to be fulfilled in an unforeseen way. 

Again to Chicago and to the impetuosity of life as it is 
lived there,” But there is a note of tenderness and sadness 
before the success that is to come, bespeaking well the Swami’s 
spirit of sannj/ds and the sweet childlike resignation to the 
will of the Lord. It is often darkest just before the light ; 
and so it was with hitn. It- so happened that on his journey 
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to Chicago, rejoicing in spirit that at length the Lord had 
cleared away the obstacles before him and given him the 
means and ways wherewith to present his message to the 
peoples to the West, he met with a merchant whoge kindness 
he often spoke of with great feeling, and who promised to 
to direct him to his proper destination. Both alighted from 
the train at Chicago, and the merchat had to part with the 
Swami in great haste. There was no time for formalities. 
Thus it occurred that he forgot to instruct the Swami how to 
reach that part of the great city where Dr. Barrows had his 
office. Though the Swami had received directions from his 
friend. Prof. Wright on leaving Boston, what was his dismay, 
however, when he found that he had lost the address ! He 
made inquiries of passers-by, but it being the north-east side 
of the city where mostly Germans lived, they did not under- 
stand his words. Indeed, mistaking him for a negro they 
treated him with scant respect. Night was coming on. He 
could not even make any one understand that he wanted to 
learn at least the whereabouts of a hotel. He felt himself 
amongst strangers and knew not what to do. At length, 
despairingly he laid himself down to sleep into a huge empty 
box in the freight-yards of the railway, and trusting to the 
guidance of the Lord he freed himself of all anxieties. On the 
morrow he was to shake America with his address at the Parlia- 
ment ; but now, so destiny decided, he should lie like some 
outcast, unknown, unaided and despised,-or perhaps, more 
truly speaking, like some sannjdsin- in his own dear land,sleep- 
ing where the evening found him. Morning came ; he arose and 
“smelling fresh water”, as he said, he went in that direction to 
find himself in a short time walking on the most fashionable 
residential drive in the metropolis, the Lake Shore Drive, 
where millionaires and merchant-princes dwell in palaces 
which even kings would envy. He was extremely hungry 
but like the true as he was, he commenced beg- 

ging from house to house, asking for food and to be directed 
to the quarters of the Parliament Committee. But for his 
soiled clothes and travel-worn appearance he was rudely 
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dismissed from some of the houses. At others, he was insult- 
ed by the servants. At still others, the door was slammed 
in his face. His heart sank ; he knew nothing of city direc- 
tories or telephones, so could not seek rescue in that way. 
On and on he went. At length exhausted he sat himself 
quietly upon the roadside, determined to abide by the Will 
of the Most High. At this juncture, he saw the door of a 
fasionable residence opposite to him open and queen-like, a 
lady descend from the entrance to the street. Approaching 
the Swami she accosted him in a soft voice, speaking with 
accents of culture and refinement, “Sir, are you a delegate 
to the Parliament of Religions ?” The Swami then told her 
of his lost address and his difficulties. Immediately she 
asked him to come into her house and gave orders to her 
servants that he should be taken to a room and attended to 
in every way. She promised the Swami that after he had 
felt refreshed and had his breakfast she herseif would accom- 
pany him to the offices of the Parliament of Religions. The 
Swami was grateful beyond words ; He was amarzed at this 
probable working of Providence. He thought, “What a 
romantic deliverance? How strange the ways of the Lord ! 
And as the child in spirit which he. was, he followed the good 
advice which the motherly lady offered him. The lady was 
Mrs. George W. Hale, with whose husband and children he 
became the greatest friend. 

A new spirit took possession of him. He now knew that 
certainly the Lord was with him, and with the great spirit of a 
prophet he awaited the coming of events. With Mrs. Hale he 
called on the officers of the Parliament, gave his credentials, 
was gladly accepted as a delegate and found himself lodged 
with the other Oriental delegates to the Parliament. 

• He felt with the passing of each moment that the Parliament 
of Religions would be the great test, the crucial experience 
for him. The day glided by in prayer, in meditation and in 
earnest longing that he might be made the true instrument 
of the Lord, the true spokesman of Hinduism, the true 
bearer of his Master's Message. He made acquaintahee. with 
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many distinguished personages who were to attend the- 
Parliament. In the grand circle of ecclesiastics that came 
and went in and about Chicago he moved as one lost in. 
rapture and in prayer, hoping, praying, trusting. He had no- 
personal feelings in the matter, save as these had relation 
with the carrying out of the Mission entrusted to him by his*. 
Master and perceived by him A desk from On High. * 


ooo- 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 

The World’s Parliament of Religions, which was held in 
the City of Chicago in September 185?, was undoubtedly one- 
of the greatest events in the history of the world ; certainly it 
marked an era in the history of religions, and ’ especially 
in that of Hinduism. The culture, the aspiration and the 
enlightenment of humanity were represented there in their 
synthetic entirety. Its full signifipance can be cognised only 
with the lapse of much longer time. From all parts of the 
earth delegates came, representing each and every form of 
organised religious belief. It was not only a Parliament of 
Religions ; it was a parliament of humanity. If it had done 
nothing else than to make the whole body of human society 
aware by contrast of its “Unity in Diversity and Diversity, 
in Unity” of the religious outlook, it would still have been 
unequalled among the world’s conventions in cliaractei and 
in importance. It consolidated the religious vision of 
humanity; and this was the motive amongst those more 
unprejudiced workers who made possible this ensemble of 
religious ideas and creeds. But it did far more than that. 

It roused a wave of new thought oyer the Western world. 

It contrasted the West with the East, and the East with the 
West. In the language of the Hon’ble Mr. Merwin-Marie 
Snell, President of the Scientific Section of the Parliament 
of Religions : — , 

. “ One of its chief advantages has been in the great lesson whic it 
has taught- the Christian World, especially to the people of the United 

States, namely, that there are other religions more venerable than Chris- 
tianity, which surpass it in philosophical depth, in spiritual intensity, 
in independent vigour of thought, and in breadth and sincerity of human 
sympathy, while not yielding to it a single hairs breadth in ethical 
beauty and efficiency. Eight great non-Christian 

represented in its deliberations-Hinduism. Jainism, Buddhism, Judaisni,- 
Confucianism, Shintoism, Mohammedanism and Mazdaism.' 
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Some of the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries in America 
had preached the necessity and the advantages of such a 
parliament from some time. Therefore, when the Chicago 
World’s Fair was organised it occurred to the leading lights 
of the Christian Church, particularly to those of Roman 
Catholicism, that the Fair would be the proper medium and 
opportunity for the holding of such a convention ; and the 
signs of the times pointed to its sure success. Some of the 
organisers of the Parliament might have been prompted by 
selfish and sectarian motives to advance the interests of 
particular churches and glorify their superiority over others, 
but the majority were actuated by a serious intellectual and 
spiritual intent. News of the fact that the Parliament was to 
be held was heralded broadcast to all parts of the globe. 
Committees of various characters were formed to organise it 
on a proper basis, and invitations were sent out to. the heads 
or to the executive bodies of all acknowledged religious 
organisations the world over. Stipulations were made and in- 
structions given ; and the process of sending delegates mapped 
out Each religious creed was to send its own delegate or 
delegates as the case might be, and reception committees 
were to receive them on their arrival in Chicago, There were 
many necessary formalities to be gone through in order to 
systematise the great amount of transaction. Unfortunately, 
the group of disciples who had sent the Swami as a represen- 
tative of Hinduism to the Parliament were unaware of these. 
They had simply seen the worth of the man and bis ideas ; 
and they had felt sure that he could introduce himself ; and 
so, in one sense, he did. 

If one can imagine what the Parliament of Religions was 
in all the splendour of actuality, he would see a grand con- 
course of some of the most distinguished personages of the 
world. Not alone that, he would see a great mass of 
humanity, to the number varying from seven to ten thousand, 
roarching in almost military order to the seats and joining 
the sessions of the Parliament. A Cardinal and many 
Archbisbc^ and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church and 
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many learned and well-known theologians and divines of all 
the diverse sects of Christianity were present. Many of the 
greatest philosophers of the world were in daily attendance. 

It had taken years to gather this large assembly. It was not 
only Christianity, the religion of the West, which was re- 
presented, but the great religious systems of the Orient as 
well. More than one thousand papers were read by the 
different delegates. This gives some impression of the vast- 
ness of the undertaking and also of its vast importance. In 
connection with the Parliament, there were sections, one 
being the Scientific Section, mentioned in particular because 
the Swami spoke several times before it. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell who presided over it, became a great 
friend of the Swami and an ardent advocate of Hinduism, 
having readily penetrated into its inherent worth mainly 
through the latter’s lucid interpretation of it. 

A noted American writer, speaking of the Parliament 
of Religions and of the Swami Vivekananda, says : 

“Prior to the Convention of the Parliament of Religions, adjunct to 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, which was convened m 
Chicago, little was knowri of Vivekananda in this country. On that 
auspicious occasion, however, he appeared m all h,s 
srandeur. It was on Monday, September i ith, at 10 o’clock A.M., when 

the opening address was delivered at the Art Institute, Chicap, by Dr 

Barrows, from whence the following few words,-‘Since fa.th m a Div.ne 
Power to whom men believe they owe service and worship has beeii like 

&e sun, a life-giving and fructifying potency in man’s intellectual and 

lbs baet of Hindu 1, 

marvelloos and inyslfc dovolopments of Eoropsan arl* it d.d not appta 
”brt.ligion „y »o,e than odncation. att. „ o.ec.ncty shonld b. 

“'r ft strrttntrr -.r::: 

and behefs of Cardinal Gibbons, highest prelate 

indeed impressip. In ^e was 

of the Roman ^ ^ opened the meeting with prayer. On 

T bnnd lSihim were gathered the : Oriental delegates, whose 
the right and left ^ in brilliancy. Conspicuous 

“ SrXers of Brahma, Buddha arid Mohammed was an 
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-eloquent monk from India, Vivekananda by name. He was clad hi 
gorgeous red apparel and wore a large yellow turban, his remarkably 
line features and bronze complexion standing out prominently in the 
great throng. Beside him sat Nagarkar of the Brahmo Samaj, re- 
presentative of the Hindu Theists ; next was Dharmapala, Ceylon's 
Buddhist representative ; next came Mazoorndar, leader of the Theists 
in India. Amongst the world s choicest divines these and many more, 
whose names would be more or less famihar, must be left out for 
want of space. This will suffice to show the setting with which our 
subject was surrounded. Tn contact with the learned minds of India 
we have inspired a new reverence for the Orient.’ In numerical order 
Vivekananda’s position was number thirty-one.” 

The Swami himself describes to a disciple the opening of 
the Parliament and his own state of mind in replying to the 
address of welcome offered to the delegates, in the following 
words : — 

‘•On the morning of the opening of the Parliament, we all assembled in 
a building called the Art Palace, where one huge and other smaller 
temporary halls were erected for the sittings of the Parliament. Men 
from all nations were there. From India were Mazoorndar of the 
Brahmo Samaj and Nagarkar of Bombay, Mr. Gandhi representing the 
Jains, and Mr. Chakravarti representing Theosophy with Mrs. Annie 
Besant. Of these men, Mazoorndar and I were of course old friends, 
and Chakravarti knew me by name. There was a grand procession, and 
we were all marshalled on to the platform. Imagine a hall below and 
a huge gallery above, packed with six or seven thousand men and women 
representing the best culture of the country, and on the platform learned 
men of all the nations on the earth. And I who never spoke in public in 
my life, to address this august assemblage’! It was opened in great form 
with music and ceremony and speeches ; then the delegates were intro- 
duced one by one, and they stepped up and spoke I Of course my heart 
was flutteririg and my tongue nearly dried up ; I was so nervous, and 
could not venture to speak in the morning. Mazoorndar made a nice 
speech— Chakravarti a nicer one, and they were much applauded. They 
were all prepared and came with ready-made speeches. I was a fob! 
and had none, but bowed down to Devi Saraswati and Pepped up, and 
Dr. Barrows introduced me. I made a short speech...... and when it was 

finished, I sat down almost exhausted with emotion,” 

Indeed, to face that sea of faces would have given even a 
finished orator something of a stage- fright. To speak before 
such a distinguished, critical and highly intellectual audience 
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Tequired intense self-confidence' and a certain amount of per- 
sonal daring. The Swami had seen the imposing procession, 
the. huge assembl 3 ',.the keen, eager faces of the masses, the 
•shrewd, authoritative and dignified countenances of the Prin- 
•ce^ of the Christian churches, who sat on the platform. He 
was as if lost in amazement by the splendour of it all. What 
»had he, the unsophisticated parivrdjaka^ the simple Indian 
Sidhu in common with this grand function and these high 
functionaries ? Aye, he had much to do with them, as was 
shortly to be seen. His very person had attracted the atten- 
tion of thousands. Amongst Archbishops, Bishops, Priests 
and Theologians, the many singled him out both by 
reason of his apparel and his commanding presence. He 
himself was alternately wrapt in silent pfa>er and stirred by 
the eloquence of those speakers who had preceded him. 
Several times he had been called upon to speak but he had 
said, ‘‘ No, not now,” until the Chairman was puzzled and 
wondered if he would speak at all. At length, in the late 
• afternoon when the Chairman ^insisted, the Swami arose, 
seeing that he could no longer defer to speak. 

The shock steadied his nerves and he seemed of a 
-sudden to have touched the well-springs of illumination. 
His face glowed like fire. His' eyes surveyed in a sv\reep 
the huge as.sembly before him. The whole audience "grevv 
intent ; a pin could have been heard to fall oh the 'p9.vement. 
Then shone forth Nara in the Swami, th.e 'radiance 
of a Saptarski, the Power of a Child o'f the Rishis and 
the whole Realisation of the .Man who bad seen God-; in 
Dakshineswar. He was filled with the ideas and spirit of 
;the Vedanta, and breathing a short prayer to Devi Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Knowledge, he addressed his audience as, 
Sisters and Brothers of America.” And with that, before 
he had uttered another word, the whole Parliament was as if 
taken by a great storm of enthusiasm. A thrill passed 
through the whole assembly. Hundreds upon hundreds rose 
to their feet, and sent up deafening notes of applause over and 
over again. The Parliament had gone mad ; everyone was 
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cheering, cheering, cheering! The Swami ^vas bewildered. 
What did this mean ! Then he knew that the Mother was 
behind him. For full two minutes he attempted to speak, but 
the wild enthusiasm of the great masses prevented him. He 
had called them, “Sisters and Brothers.” The others had 
addressed them in formal and conventional ways. But here 
was an Oriental monk, imbued with the thought that the 
whole world was his family, and that all persons were his 
brothers and his sisters. Here was a soul, greeting thousands 
of other souls by the sweet and loving terms, “Sisters 
and Brothers.” “Not one of our own people had thought of 
that 1 ” they said. Was it this, or was it his luminous person- 
ality, or was it the Divine Power behind him that had seized 
the audience by a whirlwind of spiritual ecstasy — for it was 
nothing short of ecstasy ! 

When silence was restored the Swami began his address 

by riianking the youngest of nations in the name of the most 
ancient order of monks in the world, the Vedic Order of 
SannySsins, and introducing Hinduism as “the Mother of 
religions, a religion which has taught the world both tolerance 
and universal acceptance.” And he quoted two beautiful, 
illustrative passages in this relation, taken from the Scriptures 
of Hinduism : “ As the different streams having their sources 
in different places all mingle their water in the sea, so, 

O Lord, the different paths which men take, through different 
tendencies, various though they appear, crooked or straight 
all lead to Thee 1” And the other : “Whosoever comes to Me’ 
through whatsoever form, I reach him ; all men are struggling 
through paths which in the end lead to Me ! ” 

It was only a short speech which the Swami made when he 
spoke for the first time in that august convention ; but its 
spirit of eclecticism, its sense of universality, its fundamental 
earnestness and broad-mindedness completely captured the 
whole assembly, aye, the whole nation. No other speaker 
had uttered such a ^nthesis before, voicing forth the spirit of 
the Parliament. Each had spoken from his sectarian viewpoint 
but the Swami announced the universality of religious truths 
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and the sameness of the Goal of all religious realisations 
And that he did so, was because he had sat at the Feet of a 
Man of Realisation, long ago in far-off Dakshineswar, and had 
learned from his Master, through actual contact and personal 
test, the truth that all religions were one, that they were all 
paths leading to the self-same Goaf, the self-same God. 

When the Swami sat down “exhausted with emotion,” 
the Parliament gave him a grand ovation, which was a 
mark of their significant approval of his right as a Preacher 
and a Prophet. An apocalyptic atmosphere hung over 
the great gathering. The opening of the Parliament had been 
consecrated by prayer in a state of recollection, when the 
thousands bowed down before the Supreme and their 
thoughts arose like incense unto the Most High. But when 
the Swami spoke, an entirely different order of emotion was 
at play. It was no longer the atmosphere of prayer, but 
the atmosphere of illumination, of union of all souls in the 
vision of the Oneness of all souls. The Swami’s speech, 
though short, rang with the note of religious harmony ; it 
was full of fire. It was not a tame response to welcome, 
but an overwhelming message of true well-wishing, of 
deep benediction, and of brotherly love. 

With the exception of a short address on “ Why We 
Disagree,” in which he pointed out that the insularity of 
religious outlook was the source of fanaticism, by referring 
to the story of the frog in the well that made the well his 
universe, the' Swami did ' not speak before the Parliametit 
proper until the nineteenth of September when he read his 
celebrated “ Paper on Hinduism.” This was a summary of 
the philosophy, psychology, and general ideas and state- 
ments of Hinduism, in its all-inclusive aspects* Though the 
Swami was not the only Indian or even the only Bengali 
present, he was the only representative of Hinduism 
proper. There were other Hindu delegates, who stood for 
societies, or ' churches or sects, bht the -Swami stood for 
Hinduism in its universal aspects which is the meeting- 
ground of all the sects of India. He gave forth ' the ideas 
19 
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of the Hindus concerning the soul and its destiny; he 
expounded the doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy, which 
harmonises all religious ideas and ail forms of worship, 
viewing them as various presentations of truth and as 
various paths of realisation thereunto. He preached the 
religious philosophy of Hinduism, which declares the soul 
to be eternally pure, eternally free, vested in Divinity, -one in 
all beings throughout the universe, only appearing as limited 
and manifold under the bondage of matter. He spoke 
of the attainment of the Goal, the perception of Oneness, 
as the result of innumerable efforts in the purification of 
consciousness, a task that necessitated the living of rcr 
peated lives. He asserted that the soul was never created, 
and thereby disposed of the idea of a Creator, which 
“does not explain the anomaly ” one finds everywhere, that 
one is created happy and another miserable, “but simply 
expresses the cruel fiat of an all-powerful being.” And he 
went on to say that, death means only a change of centre 
from one body to another and that one’s present is deter- 
mined by one's past action and the future by the present ! 
He said that in order to realise Divinity, the self which 
says “I and mine” must vanish, but this did not mean the 
denial but the utmost fulfilment of true Individuality. By 
overcoming the small egoistical self, centred in selfishness, one 
attains to infinite, universal individuality. “Then alone” 
he said, “can death cease when I am one with life ; then 
alone can misery cease when I am one with happiness 
itself : then alone can all errors cease when I am one with 
knowledge itself ; and this is the necessary scientific con- 
clusion. Science has proved to me that physical individuality 
is a delusion, that really my body is one little continuously 
changing body in an unbroken ocean of matter, and Advai- ' 
taro (unity) is the necessary conclusion with my other 
counterpart, the SouL" The overwhelming spirit of his 
addre^ was the sense of Oneness. The Swami did not try 
to account for the fact why the Perfect seemed to become 
the imperfect He said with aM the integrity of a Hindu 
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philosopher, “But the Hindu is sineere. He does not want 
to take shelter under sophistry. He is brave enough to face 
the question in a manly fashion ; and Iiis answer is ‘I do not 
know The Hindu does not attempt to explain wkj/ one 

is^; '^c^/|;^one is the bod}^ The answer that it is the will of 
'God, is no explanation.’^ And yefthe ‘'I do not know” was 
not altogether an agnostic statement, for he emphasised 
the fact that as a man evolves that which is imperfect and 
impure falls away from him and that by the removal of 
the veils of ignorance, absolute knowledge, or the Divine 
•'Consciousness, is made manifest. How the veils of ignorance 
had> been superimposed, he did not know, nor was he con- 
'Cerhed to know; but that they could be removed and that 
in ; this dyercoming of ignorance by Realisation the Goal 
waS; to be attained,' he did know. And he insisted that 
the realisatioh of the Oneness of the Self, aye, the very, 
becoming . and being of Divinity, inevitably leads to the 
seeing of the Divmity manifest everywhere. 

And inspired with this vision like another Vedic Sage he 
-address'ed the vast mass of humanity before him as “heirs of 
Immortal bliss”, and exclaimed with' apostolic power, “Yea, 
the Hindu refuses to call you sinners ! Ye are the children 
of God, the .sharers of immortal bliss, holy and perfect 
beings. Ye divinities on earth — sinners ? It is a sin to call 
■a man so ; it is a standing libel on liuman nature... Come 
up, 'oh lions, and shake off the delusion that you are 
sheep* you are souls immortal, spirits free, blest and 
•eternal ; ye are, not. matter, ye are not bodies ; matter is 
yoiiir servant, hbtsyou the servant of matter.” “Thus it is,'’ 
be . continued, “that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful 
•combination* of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison of 
•cause and effect, but that. at the head of all these laws, in 
■and through every particle of matter • and force, stands One,' 
"*By wdiose .command the wind blows, the fire burns, the 
clouds rain and death stalks upon ihb earth. And what is. 
His nature ? He is everywhere, the Pure and Torrhless One; 
the Almighty and the All-merciful,” ^ and “Knowing Him' 
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alone yon shall be saved from death over again” and attain 
Immortality. The Swami's spirit was that the Lord was 
the Reality of all appearance, the very Self of the self in 
each and all, that He was both Personal and Impersonah 
The heart should go out to Him in absolute, pure, unselfish 
love, love for love’s sake, which knows no bargaining, na 
praying for anything. And this Infinite Love and Infinite 
Knowledge are one and the same, and Love which presup- 
poses duality, becoming intermingled with Knowledge in 
Oneness, constitutes freedom. 

But what of the poh^theism in Hinduism ? The Swami 
emphatically denied at the very outset that there was- 
polytheism or idolatry in India. He explained the psycho- 
logical necessity of lower forms of religious ideas and 
worship, of prayers and ceremonies as aids to the purification 
of mind, and of image worship as a help to spiritual concen- 
tration. “The Hindus,” he pointed out, “have associated 
the ideas of holiness, ^ purity, truth, omnipresence and such 
other ideas with difterent images and forms,” It was not 
the idol which was real, but the representation of Divinity 
in the devotee’s inner order of spiritual vision, of which the 
image was but the means for objectification. And he asser- 
ted that with the Hindus, moveover, religion is not centred 
in doctrinal assent or dissent, but in REALISATION., and 
that in this light, forms and symbols and ceremonials are 
only the supports, the helps of spiritual childhood, which 
the Hindu gradually transcends as he progresses towards 
spiritual manhood ; and also that even these helps are not 
necessar}' for everv one or compulsory in iHinduism. He 
saw “Unity in variety” in religion, and said,' “Contradictions 
come from the same truth adapting itself, to the var3u‘ng 
circumstances of different natures.” “It is,” he continued, 
“the same light coming through glasses of different colours. 
And these little variations are necessary for purposes of 
adaptation. But in the heart of everything the same truth 
reigns.” And therefore in the concluding part of his speech he 
fadB:oiit*tlie idea of a universal religion, having no temporary. 
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Spatial or sectarian bounds, but including every attitude of 
the human mind, from that of the savage to the most enlight- 
ened, in a grand synthesis, helping each to develop in his own 
line towards the Goal. And toleration, catholicity, universal 
acceptance, evolution of the divine nature of man through the 
processes of purification, and final insight, — ^these were to be 
the sole aim, the one motto, the one, unifying spirit of the 
aspirant after Truth. The Swami closed his address with 
the following noteworthy words; — 

^'Offer such a religion and all the nations will follow you. Asoka’s 
•council was a council of the Buddhist faith. Akbar’s, though more to 
the purpose, was only a parlour'ineeting. It was reserved for America 
to proclaim to all quarters of the globe that the Lord is in every 
^religion. 

“May He who is the Brahman of the Hindus, the Ahura-Mazda of 
■the Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, the Jehovah of the Jews, 
the Father in Heaven of the Christians, give strength to you to carry 
•out your noble idea. The star arose in the East ; it travelled steadily 
towards the West, sometimes dimmed and sometimes effulgent, till it 
made a circuit of the world, and now it is again rising on the very horizon 
■of the East, the borders of the Sanpo, a thousandfold more effulgent than 
it ever was before. 

“Hail Columbia, motherland of liberty ! It has been given to thee, 
who never dipped her band in her neighbour’s blood, who never found 
out that the shortest way of becoming rich was by robbing one’s neigh- 
bours, it has been given to thee to march at the vanguard of civilisation 
•with the flag of harmony.” 

Certainly it is not going beyond the bounds of just criti- 
cism to style the Swami’s “Paper on Plinduism” as the most 
unique and prophetic utterance in the history of religions, 
holding out, as it does, the beatific perception of Oneness, of 
Reafisation and of the Divinity of Man. Naturally its effect 
on the Parliament was dazzling. It cleared the theological 
atmosphere of the Western mind, as collectively made manifest 
by that great assembly, and invigorated it with a new life. It 
•sounded the trumpet of glad tidings by its full words of hope, 
of cheer, of salvation for all, and a wave of new thought swept 
■over the Western world. Its thundering declarations of all- 
inclusive ideals, upset religious bigotry and sectarianism, which 
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have drenched the earth often and often with human blood and^ 
retarded progress and civilisation in the name of religion.- 
The Swami’s definition of a universal religion, so startling 
in its novelty, struck at the very root of all sectarian thought, 
and he spoke with authority. He whs a Man of Realisation. 
Through him the whole burden and effulgence of the Divine 
Consciousness bore in upon the Parliament, and thousands of 
those who were brought up in special religious beliefs, saw on 
that day the Universality of Truth and the Gnenesh of all 
Religious Realisation. • 

And as to the Swami himself, undoubted!}^ in that hour 
he attained the very climax of his illustrious career, preach- 
ing, through the Parliament, to all the peoples of the eaHh 
the Sovereignly of Human Nature, Its Divinity, and ^ Its 
Unity. And in that hour he was acclaimed . by that vast 
representative assembly of nations as a Man with a Message,, 
as an Apostle of a New Order of Religious Thought. In 
that hour the Swami Vivekananda became a world-wide and 
an historic figure, his name ever to remain associated ^yitl> 
the preaching of the Gospel of the Divinity of Man. , - 
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THE IMPORT OF THE SWAMPS ADDRESS. 

It may be stated without reservation that the Swami’s 
address at the Parliament of Religions constituted one of, the 
most remarkable human documents in the history of reli- 
gious, philosophical and spiritual ideas. It was organic, 
fundamental, unequivocal, realistic and idealistic in one, and 
fraught with tremendous significance. I t was a document 
expressing a religious synthesis previously unheard of in the 
continent of America. It postulated the organic oneness of, 
the religious impulse, the unity amidst the diversity of reli- 
gious ideas, the sameness of the religious perception of man, 
the interrelatedness of all religious life, and of all efforts at 
spiritual vision. The unique feature of its contents was its 
universal toleration and its sense and spirit of religious co- 
operation. It had no note of criticism, no note of antago- 
nism y its spirit was throughout eclectic, synthetic. Its one 
dogma was the Divinity of Man. Confessedly, this doi^ma 
w^ent beyond the theological short-sightedness of many of the 
creeds present that held the idea of the doctrine of original 
sin. But the Swami did not attack any of them ; he simply 
widened the perspective of their vision, and for one solemn 
hour that throbbed with spiritual insight, the clericals at 
the Parliament were carried away by the force of his state- 
ments. The Swatni had not been metaphysical ; he cer- 
tainly had not been doctrinal. He had thrust no opinions 
forward with intellectual violence. He had preached, in all 
the solemnity of immediate vision, his own realisation of the 
mystical spirit, in the religious life, as opposed to blind cre- 
dulity which most creeds uncompromisingly demand. The 
Swami's address was replete with a spiritual psychology, 
in which belief could no longer remain s.ecu re in a mere 
intellectual assent ; it was to become -throbbing, merging* 
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Itseif in consciousness as realisation and a literal awareness* 

The believer must become the perceiver, the Seer ; tlie Seer 
must become the Saint. 

Though the spirit that breathed in the Swami’s address was j 

the Vedic Consciousness of ancient India, it was nevertheless | 

radically suited to the modern Western mind as represented 
in the Parliament. It postulated not only the realisation of 
God, but the realisation of the soul as one with God, there 
being but One Nature that is Infinite. It was redundant with 
vitality, emphasizing strength and potentiality and the rich- 
ness of content that characterise the succeeding stages of 
development of the spiritual effort. Through duality, through | 

multiplicity, the path must reach to Oneness. Soaring higher ^ 

and higher the spiritual -eagle attains the Sun. The Ray is 
drawn inward ; in essence it becomes the Sun. 

The Swami brought to light new ideas to the American I 

mind concerning the soul which, on the path to full SelTrev- j 

elation, passes through succeeding embodiments, constantly | 

making and reaping e.xperience that weaves itself into discrim- 
ination as to the essentia! qualities and nature of Pure Spirit. 
Passing through many modifications of consciousness, both 
objective and subjective, the soul finally attains to a Conscious- 
ness of its real Essence, the goal where the plurality of selves 
merges in Singleness and True Individuality. As to the theory 
of Creation, the Swami broke down the average theological j 
conception, by stating that Creation was without beginning 1 
and without end, that the sum total of cosmic energy was 
ever the same, and that the Creator and Creation were like 
two lines running parallel to each other without beginning and I 
without end. The Swami further stated that heredity was 
one’s own mental past, having nothing to do with the body 
and its tendencies which were only the physical configurations 
ti^reof, and that the reminiscence of one’s past life was a 
p€»sibility, for “the very depths of the ocean of memory can be 
stirr^.’* He said that habits were not to be accounted for by i 
physical but by psychological causes, “brought over as effects 
from the pas|| and, added that they could be overcome by the 
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force of human will, as what man has done man can undo. 
His theory of reincarnation, making personal effort for perfec- 
tion the only method of salvation, naturally tossed overboard 
the conventional understanding of the idea of Redemption. It 
assuredly upset the conventional and unreflectingly accepted 
theology of ‘‘Eternal Damnation” of the soul in hell, and 
that of “Eternal Heaven”, for, as he said, a limited cause 
•could not produce an unlimited effect. 

It is apparent that the ideas which the Swami announced 
created a momentous impression on account of their novelty 
and on account of their far-reaching inclusiveness, and that 
they were bound to be extensive in thier effect. In studying 
the full import of the Swami’s address and the drift of its 
ideas, one’s conception of the whole. psychology of religion is 
reorganised. Perhaps it would be without the pale of true 
biographical statement to say that he had originated the 
New Theology prevalent in all the sects of Christendom, but 
•certainly the spirit of the Parliament did, and if the Swami’s 
celebrated address is to be reckoned, as it was by the leading 
American newspapers and magazines, as the most synthetic 
and all-inclusive utterance voicing the true spirit of the Par- 
liament, then indirectly he zvas the Spirit of the New The- 
ology m the West, even though others might have organised 
that spirit into the numerous forms of the spiritual vision 
and the theological outlook of the present day. Certainly, 
that the doctrines of reincarnation and the Divinity of Man 
are. being preached under the very shadow of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London and in the pulpits of some of the most 
famous churches in America, is to be accredited to the Swami. 
And in this sense he made Christianity itself restate its con- 
tents ; and the work that has begun continues, assuming large 
proportions, so that now no longer does the old-fashioned 
type of revivalist with his furious declamation, concerning 
the “Eternal fires”, sending large audiences into hysterics, com- 
mand an intellectual and enlightened hearing. Of course, 
there were other addresses that the Swami gave beside his 
■“Paper on Hinduism” that influenced large audiences and 
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made thousands of persons accept his ideas fervently. And 
it must particularly be held in mind that the special feature 
of his addresses was in the living power of his utterance and 
statement and in the luminosity of the Spirit that radiated 
from his personality. 

But above all, the greatest service that the Swami did by his 
address was to India itself. He ushered Hinduism as a world- 
religion in the Parliament. He impressed upon the Western 
world l\\^ universality of the Hindu Faith and the inesti- 
• mable richness of its contents. He gave definite historic form 
to Hinduism before the peoples of the West. He elevated 
the Hindu Synthesis, making of what had been hitherto re- 
garded as various widely diverging sects, a Mother Church % 
he made Hinduism the name for the whole spiritual outlook 
of the human soul, instead of a group of sects. He placed all 
the sects of the Mother-Church on an equal footing, as so- 
many side-chapels in the great Cathedral of Hinduism. He 
piesented the philosophical synthesis of the Sanatana 
Dharma, instead of laying emphasis on any one or several 
of its philosophical aspects, in an insulated manner. He gave 
an authoritative utterance to the Hindu Faith voicing its com- 
munal consciousness, speaking of the inherent unity and 
harmony running through its numerous creeds. In short, he 
preached Hinduism, as it \%per se, in its entirety. 

Some have criticised the Swami for not having preached 
the special forms and aspects of Hinduism, such as the idea of 
Kali or Shiva, or that of the Krishna cult, but he had not set 
himself to that task. The Swami’s mission was to preach the 
eternal principles of the philosophy and religion of Hinduism,, 
as a whole, and anyone carefully studying the ideas he gave 
forth would find their relatedness to the various creeds in 
Hinduism. Then, too, he knew that it would be .difficult for 
the Western mind to comprehend the special thought- forms 
and thought-.symboIs conceived by the Indian mind as means 
of religious practice and spiritual vision. Besides, it must be- 
borne in mind that his intention was not to stand for a sec- 
tarian faith, or to proselytise the men of other faiths to his 
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own, but to create a spirit of co-operation and harmony 
among the religions of the earth. His very last words at 
the final session of the Parliament were ; “Help and not 
fight !” “Assimilation and not destruction I' “Harmony 
and peace and not dissension 1 ’’ 

The Swami certainly conferred a great dignity upon the 
Hindu outlook on life by revealing in his address a wonderful 
perception of the unity of the Indian religious ideals, a 
unity that had not yet been self-consciously expressed in the 
communal consciousness of Hinduism, — the development of 
which in this respect, he preached later as a crying need 
if India should arise. Definitely stated, the principal contri- 
bution to Hinduism that the Sv/ami’s address embodied was,, 
first, the philosophical and religious synthesis of the Faith 
of his forefathers ; secondly, the idea of the Mother-Church, 
embracing all the forms, from the lowest to the highest of its 
religious vision ; and third though not the last, the immovable 
position that he accorded to Hinduism by his scholarly and 
spiritual interpretation of its contents, giving it prestige- 
amongst the enlightened thinkers and theologians of the 
West, and raising it in the estimation of the Vv^hole Western 
world. And the most eloquent elements in all these triumphs 
were his commanding personality, his supreme personal reali- 
sation and the unimpeachable authority of his statements. 

The Sister Nivedit^, the learned author of the Introduction 
to the Mayavati Memorial Edition of The Complete JVorks 
of The Swami Vivekmianda, has perhaps best described 
the general import of his address at the Parliament, saying 
with great insight : — 

“Of the Swami’s address before the Parliament of Religions, it may 
be said that when he began to speak it was of ‘the religious ideas of the- 
Hindus,’ but when he ended, Hinduism had been created. The moment 
was ripe with this potentiality. The vast audience that faced him lep 
resented exclusively the occidental mind, but included some develop- 
ment of all that in this was most -distinctive. Every nation m Europe 
has poured in its human contribution upon America, and notably upon. 
Chicago, where the Parliament was held. Much of the best, as well as 

some of the worst., of modern effort and struggle, is at all times to be 
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met with, within the frontiers of that Western Civic Queen, whose feet are 
upon the shores of Lake Michigan, as she sits and broods, with the light 
of the Xorih in her eyes. There is very little in the modern conscious- 
ness, very little inherited from the past of Europe, that does not hold 
some outpost in the city of Chicago. And while the teeming life and 
eager interests of that centre may seem to some of us for the present 
largely a chaos, yet they are undoubtedly making for the revealing of 
some noble and slow-wrought ideal of human unity, when the days of 
their ripening shall be fully accompiished. 

‘\Such was the psychological area, such the sea of mind, young, 
tumultuous, overflowing with its own energy and self-assurance, yet in- 
c|uisitive and alert withal, which confronted Vivekananda when he rose 
to speak. Behind him, on the contrary, lay an ocean, calm with long ages 
cfl spiritual development. Behind him lay a world that dated itself from 
the \'edas, and remembered itself in the Upanishads, a world to which 
Buddhism was almost modern ; a world that was filled with religious 
systems of faiths and creeds ; a quiet land, steeped in the sunlight of the 
tropics, the dust of whose roads had been trodden of the feet of the saints 
for ages upon ages. Behind him, in short, lay India, with her thousands 
of years of national development, in which she had sounded many things, 
proved many things, and realised almost all, save only her own perfect 
unanimity, from end to end of her great expanse of time and space, as to 
certain fundamental and essential truths, held by all her people 
in common. 

“These, then, were the two mind- floods, two immense rivers of thought 
as it were. Eastern and modern, of which the yellow-clad wanderer on the 
platform of the Parliament of Religions formed for a moment the point 
of confluence. The formulation of the Common Bases of Hinduism was 
tlie inevitable result of the shock of their contact, in a personality, so 
impersoiiak For it was no experience of his own that rose to the lips 
of the Swami \1vekananda there. He did not even take advantage of the 
occasion, to tell the story of his Master. Instead of either of these, 
it was the religious consciousness of India that spoke through him, 
the message of his whole people, as determined by their whole past. And 
as he spoke, in the youth and noonday of the West, a nation, sleeping 
in the shadows of the darkened half of earth, on the far side of the 
Pacific, mailed in spirit for the words that would be borne on the dawn 
that was travelling towards them, to reveal to them the secret of their 
own greatness and strength. 

“Others stood beside the .Swami Vivekananda, on the same platform 
as he, IS apostles particular creeds and churches. But it was his 
gloff ■ that lie ca«« to preach a religion to which each of, these was, 
in his own words, a .travelling,, a., coming of .different men 
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and women, through various conditions and circumstances to the- 
same goal.’ He stood there, as he declared, to tell of One who had said 
of them all, not that one or another was true, in this or that respect, or 
for this or that reason, but that ‘.All these are threaded upon Me, as 
pearls upon a string. Wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness and 
extraordinary power, raising and purifying humanity, know thou that 
I am there.’ To the Hindu, says Vivekananda, ‘Man is not travelling 
from error to truth, but climbing up from truth to truth, from truth that 
is lower to truth that is higher.’ This, ■ and the teaching of iMukii,— 
the doctrine that ‘Man is to become divine by realising the divine,' 

that religion is perfected in us only when it has led us to ‘Him who i;^ 

the one life in a universe of death. Him who is the constant basis of an 

ever-changing world, that One who is the only soul, of which all souls 
are but delusive manifestations’— may be taken as the two great out- 
standing truths which, authenticated by the longest and most complex 
experience in human history, India proclaimed through him to the 


modern world of the West. 

“For India herself, the short address forms, as has been said, a 
brief Charter of Enfranchisement. Hinduism in its wholeness, the 
speaker bases on the \’edas, but he spiritualises our conception of the- 
word, even while he utters it. To him, all that is true is Veda. ‘By 
the Vedas,’ he Says, ‘no books are meant. They mean the accumulated 
treasury of spiritual laws discovered by diflferent persons in different 
tiroes.’ "incidentally, he discloses his conception of the Sanata/ia Dharma. 
‘From the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of which 

the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, to the lowest ideas of 

idolatry with its multifarious mythology, the agnosticism of the 
Buddhists, and the atheism of the Jainas, each and all have a place m 
the Hindu’s religion.’ To his mind, there could be no sect, no school, 
no sincere religious experience of the Indian people-however like an 
aberration .it might seem to the individual-that might rightly be ex- 
cluded from the embrace of Hinduism. And of tins Ind.an Mother- 
Church, according to him, the distinctive doctrine is that of the 
DevatA the right of each soul to choose its own path, and to seek God m 
its own’ wav. No army, then, carries the banner of so wide an Empire 
asthat of 'Hinduism, - thus defined. For as her spiritual goal is the 
fiiikg ofGod, even so is her spiritual rule the perfect freedom ot 

every soul to be itself. . .r t r t +>,0. 

“Yet would not this inclusion of all, tins freedom of each, be the 

cdorv of Hinduism that it is, were it not for her supreme call, of sweetest 

promise ‘Hear, ye children of immortal bliss-. Even ye that dwell m 

Wghers’pheres! For I have found that Ancient One who is beyond alt 
darkness, all delusion. And knowing Him, 


ve also shall be saved from 
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deatliF Here is the word for the sake of which all the rest exists and 
has existed. Here is the croivning realisation, into which all others 
-are resolvable." 

There were still other' addresses, besides this one of 
momentous import, which the Swami gave before the Parlia- 
ment, or before the conferences in the Scientific Section 
thereof. Following his ‘Taper on Hinduism” the Swami 
spoke on “Religion not the crying need of India,” in which 
he commented on the fact that it was not religion of which 
the Indians stood in need, but bread. It was but a short 
address, but therein one finds embodied his solution of India’s 
burning problems. He stated also, that what had brought 
him to the far West was to seek aid for his impoverished 
•people. By his words the Parliament was made aware that 
the man who stood before it was not only a priest but a 
patriot as well. The addresses of the Swami before the 
Scientific Section were with reference to conferences on 
Orthodox Hinduism and the Vedanta philosophy and to 
those on the Modern Religions of Itidia. The first occasion 
on which he spoke in these conferences, as recorded in the 
Rev. J. H. Barrow’s book on The World’s Parliament of 
Religions, was at the one held on the morning of the twenty- 
second of September, to discuss Orthodox Hinduism and 
the Vedanta Philosophy. Whilst that same afternoon the 
Swami again spoke on the Modern Religions of India. 
Another conference w^as held on the twenty-third on the sub- 
ject of the foregoing addresses. On the twenty-fifth the 
Swami spoke in the afternoon session, the subject of the 
address being, “The Essence of the Hindu Religion.” The 
reader might be informed here that four other addresses in 
these conferences were given by the Swami. 

On the twenty-sixth the Swami delivered before the 
Parliament of Religions a short address called, “Buddhism, 
the fulfilment of Hinduism.” This lecture was marvellous 
for its clearness of statement, and for its unifying character, 
of the two great religions. He pointed out that Hinduism 
was divided, as it were, into two branches, the one being the 
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ceremonial, and the other the purely spiritual. Buddha 
interpreted the spiritual elements of the Dharma, with their , 
natural social conclusions, to the people. He was the first 
Teacher in the world to carry on missionary work and to 
•conceive the idea of proselytising. Shakya Muni,” said the 
Sw^rn’i, “came not to destro}^, but he was the fulfilment, the 
logical conclusion, the logical development of the religion of 
the Hindus. Eventually he said that “Hinduism cannot live 
without Buddhism nor Buddhism without Hinduism,” and 
that the need in India to-day was to *'join the wonderful 
intellect of the Brahmana with the heart, the noble soul, the 
wonderful humanising power of the Great Master.” 

The international aspect of the Parliament of Religions 
took seventeen days of paper-reading, and more than a 
thousand papers were read before it. The Swami had a good 
long time given to him over the ordinary half-hour, and being 
a popular speaker was always put down last to hold the 
audience. The people would sit from ten in the morning to 
ten at night, with only a recess of half-an-hour for luncheon, 
and paper after paper read, most of them uninteresting to 
them but they would wait and wait to hear their favourite. 
Such was their enthusiasm ! 

On the twenty-seventh the Swami delivered his “Address 
at the Final Session” and here he again rises to one of his 
happiest and most luminous moods by declaring,— - 

“The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu 
•or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But each must assimilate the spirit 
of the others and yet preserve his individuality and grow accoi'ding 
to the law of growth.” 

“If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world it is 
this : It has proved to the world that holiness, purity, and charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church in the world and that every 
system has produced men and women of the most exalted character. In 
the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival of 
his own religion and the destruction of the others, I pity him fi'om the 
bottom of my heart, and point out to him that upon the banner of every 
religion will soon be written, in spite of his resistance, ‘ Help and Not 
Fight, ’ ‘Assimilation and Not Destruction," ‘ Harmony and Peace and 
Not Dissension’.” 
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Such were the crowning thoughts of the Swami’s Message 
at the Parliament, a wonderful, all-inclusive Message. 
\>rily, he was the first Oriental since the time of Christ 
who came from the East as a Teacher to the peoples of the 
West, His spirit has embodied itself everlastingly in connec- 
tion with the essential elements of religious progress in the 
West. Through the Parliament he has spoken unto the 
Occidental nations giving them the broad principles of 
insight wherewith spiritual to construct the Religion of the 
Future. Never before had India ever voiced its communal 
consciousness to the West as it has done through him. 
True, Buddhism had sent numerous missionaries to the 
Western world, but the Swami was more than a missionary. 
The whole religious perception of the race had found 
expression through him at the Parliament, and the world 
saw and heard one who was more than a missionary of 
Hinduism, who was even more than a prophet of Hinduism,, 
aye, who was India itself with its inmost soul incarnate. 
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Verily at tlie Parliament of Religions the Swami Viveka- 
nanda had emerged from an unknown monk into a World- 
Figure, whose name was heralded broadcast. The Parivrd- 
jaka of tlie days of solitude in India had become the Propliet 
in the very limelight of the world’s recognition. On all 
sides his name resounded. Life-size pictures of him were 
seen posted up in the streets of Chicago, with the words 
“The M!)nk Vivekananda” beneath them, and hundreds of 
passers-by were observed to stop and do reverence with 
bowed head and folded hands to these likenesses. The press 
rang with his fame. The most well-known and conservative 
of the metropolitan newspapers proclaimed him as a prophet 
and a si-er. Indeed, The New York spoke of him in 

these words : — 

“He is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the Parliament of Religions. 
After hearing 1viin we feel how foolish it is to send missionaries to this 
learned nation.’’ 

The Boston Evening Transcript written of him : — 

“He is a great favourite at the Parliament, from the grandeur of his 
sentiments and his appearance as well. If he merely crosses the plat- 
form he is applauded ; and this marked approval of thousands he ac- 
cepts in a child-like spirit of gratification without a trace of conceit. ... 
At the Parliament of Religions they used to keep Vivekananda until the 
end of the programme, to make people stay till the end of the session. 
Gn a warm day, when a prosy speaker talked too long and people began 
going home by hundreds, the Chairman would get up and announce that 
Swami Vi vekanandawould give a short address just before the benedic- 
tion. • Then he would have the peaceable hundreds perfectly in tether. 
The four thousand fanning people in the Hall of Columbus would sit 
smiling and expectant, waiting for an hour or two of other men’s 
speeches, to listen to Vivekananda for fifteen minutes. The Chairinan 
knew the old rule of keeping the best until the last.” 

And later on when this paper came to know him on one 
of his visits to Boston, it wrote : — 
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‘‘V’ivekananda is really a great man, noble, simple, sincere, and learned 
beyond comparison with most of our scholars.'^ 

The Rutherford American remarked : — 

“The Hindu monk’s eloquen and thoughtful discourse before the 
Parliament of Religions at the Chicago Fair, made a profound impression 
not only on the audience who listened to him, but on the religious 
w’orld generally.” 

The Press of America in commenting upon his success, 
wrote : — 

“Professor Vivekananda, who is of pleasing appearance and young, 
and being well-filled with the ancient lore of India, made an address 
which captured the Congress, so to speak. There were bishops and 
ministers of nearly every Christian Church present and they were all 
taken by storm. The eloquence of the man with intellect beaming from 
his face, his splendid English in describing the beauties of his time- 
honoured faith, all conspired to make a deep impression on the 
audience.” 

The Interior Chicago said : — 

“And yet this was the man who of all speakers on the platform of the 
Parliament of Religions awoke the most uproarious applause and was 
called back again and again.” 

The New York Critique wrote : — 

“But eloquent as were many of the speeches, no one expressed so 
well the spirit of the Parliament of Religions and its limitations as the 
Hindu monk. ^ . he is an orator by Divine Rights and his strong 
intelligent face in its picturesque setting of yellow and orange was hardly 
less interesting than those earnest words and the rich rhythmical 
utterance he gave them.” 

This paper, like many others, had quoted the Swami’s 
addresses in full. The Review of Reviews described his ad- 
dress as “noble and sublime.” Similar brilliant accounts of 
the Swami’s triumph appeared in other papers too numer- 
ous to quote here. Amongst personal appreciations, the 

Hon’ble Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell wrote sometime after : 

“No religious body made so profound an impression upon the Parlia- 
ment and the American people at large, as did Hinduism.,. ...And by far 
the most important and typical representative of Hinduism was Swami 
Vivekananda, who, in fact, was beyond question the most popular and 
influential man in the Parliament, He frequently spoke, both on the 
door of the Parliament itself and at the meetings of the Scientific Sec- 
tion, over which I had the honour to preside, and on all occasions he was 
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received with greater enthusiasm than any other speaker, Christian or 
‘Pagan.’ The people thronged about him wherever he went and hung 

with eagerness on his every word The most rigid of orthodox 

Christians say of him, ‘He is indeed a prince among men 1 ...” 

And the Chairman of the General Committee of the 
Congress, the Rev. J. H. Barrows, said : — 

“Swami Vivekananda exercised a wonderful influence over his 
auditors.” 

From wliat have been quoted above, it would be evident 
that the Swami had not only influenced the Parliament, but, 
through the newspaper reports of his Message, even the 
masses of America as well. And it was this that the Swami 
desired, — to be introduced to the American Nation, — so that 
he could influence it to take a generous and active interest in 
his land and its religious ideas. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of enlightened and liberal- 
minded persons, amongst them being Emersonians, Tran- 
scendentalists, Neo-Christians, Theosophists, Universalists, 
Congregationali.sts, either hearing him personally while 
in attendance at the Parliament, or reading the glowing 
accounts about him, felt that the Swami was, indeed, 
another Oriental Master come to them with a new Message. 
His broad, catholic, universal outlook, his uniform kindliness 
and goodwill, his powerful enunciation of the doctrines of 
the soul, his overwhelming strength and realisation of the 
Spirit, had surrounded him in their eyes with a halo of 
sanctity and with an aura of supreme wisdom. And so 
meteoric was the transformation of the Swami from obscurity 
to most exalted fame, that it can be truly said that he “awoke 
one morning to find himself famous.'' 

But to the Swami all these brilliant records of his elo- 
quence and the intense glorification of his name by thousands, 
were as so much straw. They did not only not touch or elate 
him, but filled him with despondency. Indeed, on the very 
night when he found from the newspapers that he had been 
ushered into the glare of ‘celebrity, he actually wept like a 
child at the thought that for him the joy of the free life of the 
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unknown monk was at an end. The Swami was too well ac- 
quainted with human nature to be influenced by praise. Aye, 
even in the midst of the publicity and applause he had uncon- 
sciously gained, he remembered Him “Who maketh the dumb 
a fluent speaker,” and in a letter sent to India some weeks 
after the Parliament, when he wa.s constantly in the public 
attention, he wrote to a disciple, “You would be astonished 
if I sent over to you the newspaper cuttings, but you already 
know that I am a hater of celebrity”; and in the latter 
part of December he wrote, “It is very strange that news of 
my Chicago lecture.s has appeared in the Indian papens, 
for whatever I do, I try my best to avoid publicity.” But here- 
in one finds him saying nothing new; he is only echoing 
that which he had written as a postscript to his letter from 
Yokohama, long before the Parliament, “Calm and silent and 
steady work, and no newspaper humbug, no name-making, 
you must always remember.” But, in spite of the fact tliat lie 
was a hater of celebrity, he was destined to be “thrown ouP 
of his quest for forgotten nes.s. lie was the monk with a 
message and he had been “dragged out” by Divine Provi- 
dence. He could no longer be the iiinciant monk. There 
was to be no more the quiet, solemn peace for him ; it was 
to be strenuous, cea.seless labour and a terrible, unintermit- 
terit demand upon his time and personality. 

The Swami had taken himself and his Message seriously, 
and he was inspired with the courage to fulfil Iris Master’s 
will. He had become bold. An incident that occurred in 
the Parliament, — and which is told in the second volume of 
the ‘Historians’ History of the World’ b)- the Times, in pages 
547 and 548, which were substituted in deference to the 
violent objection taken by the Indian sub-cribers to .some 
serious calumnies published therein against Hinduism,— 
illustrate the Swami’s boldness of spirit aird .self confidence : — 

A striking illustration of what in another case would be termed insu- 
iaiity of outlook was brought to view by.a noted Hindu w hen addressing 
a vast audience at the World’s Congress of Religions in America, in the 
•city of Chicago, in 1893* Pausing in tlie midst of his discourse, the 
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speaker asked that every member of the audience who had read the sacred 
books of the Hindus,* and who therefore had first-hand knowledge of 
their religion, would raise his hand. Only three or four hands were 
raised, though the audience represented, presumably, the leading theolo- 
gians of many lands. Glancing benignly over the assembly, the Hindu 
raised himself to his full height, and in a voice every accent of which 
must have smote the audience' as a rebuke, pronounced these sinaple 
words,, ‘And. yet vou. dare to judge us 

■Ay^y without catering to popularity, the Swamt had 
assumed a severely critical attitude, and if the audience 
before him had not understood his greatness it would 
certainly have accused him of “ insularity of outlook” 
and thought him pedantic. But his spirit was too deep, too 
sincere. This was his attitude all along following upon the 
•Parliament. He found that he must be constantly on the 
•defensive with regard to the merits of the Hindu religion. 
■He found that India and her spirituahi(;3eas had indeed been 
misrepresented to the public in the West, and now he felt 
-that he had to give Hinduism a true status in. the West ; he 
was aware that he must constantly. “defend the Faith.” The 
Swami was hot alone brilliant, but strong in the hour of his 
•unparalleled success. 

His signal success at the Parliament of Religions, however, 
•created jealousy and heart-burning in the interested and 
opposing camps of the Christian Missionaries and, shame to 
say, in one of his own countrymen, a leader of a progressive 
religious movement, in India. The. latter unexpectedly saw 
that his great name and fame which had been established 
from before, were exposed to the chance of being eclipsed by 
anew rival. When asked about the antecedents of the Hindu 
-monk he had whispered to the authorities of the Parliament 
that the Swami belonged to a vagabond set in India 
with no status of influence, and that he was, a fraud. For- 
tunately the Parliament dignitaries were too broad-minded to 
-accept such a statement, for the, Swamfs irresistible person- 
ality spoke only too eloquently for itself. And not only from 
these, he received no sympathy also from the Theosophical 
headers and representatives in America, who tried their best 
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to cry him down. Those who have read the Swami’s eloquent 
Address in Madras on “My Plan of Campaign/^ delivered 
nearly four years later, will have known from his own mouth 
how vigorously these three interested bodies stood in 
opposition against him and his propaganda in America.. 
(Vzd^ pp. 60S-60/, The Complete Works of the Swamt Vtvek- 
anmidd). But these attempts proved futile and were over- 
come by the Swami’s towering personality and force of 
character. He was the man of the hour wherever he went. 

But in the midst of all his popularity the Swami’s heart 
bled for India. Personall^^ he had no more wants now. The- 
mansions of some of the wealthiest of Chicago society* were- 
open to receive him, and they vied with each other in receiv- 
ing him cordially as an honoured guest in their houses. He was - 
lionised by society which prepared numerous conversaziones- 
and receptions in his honour. On the very day that he was 
suddenly raised to glory, a certain gentleman of wealth and 
distinction invited the Swami to his magnificent home in one 
of the most fashionable parts of the city of Chicago. Here he-, 
was entertained right royally, every consideration being paid to^ 
him by the gentleman himself who regarded the Swami withi 
disciple-like veneration and love. A princely room was given- 
him fitted with luxury beyond anything he could conceive. 
But instead of feeling happy in his splendid environment, he 
was literally miserable and pained with everything that, 
afforded him comfort. Name and fame and the intense ap- 
proval of thousands had in no way shaken his humility ; and 
though sumptuously cared for, he was the same Sannyasin as- 
of old, thinking of India’s poor. As he retired the first night 
and lay upon his bed, the terrible contrast between poverty- 
stricken India and opulent America dawned upon him. 
irresistibly. He could not sleep pondering over India’s 
poverty and misery. The bed of down seemed to be a bed of 
thorns. The pillow was all wet with his tears. He went to 
the window and gazed out into the darkness until he was well 
nigh faint with sorrow. At length, overcome with emotion 
that sufibcated his entire being he fell to the ground, literally 
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rolling in agony and crying out, *'0 Mother, what shall I do 
with name and fame when my motherland remains sunk in the 
utmost penury ! To what a sad pass have we poor Indians 
come that millions of us die for want of a handful of rice, 
and here they spend millions of rupees upon their personal 
comfort I Who will raise the masses in India ! Who will give 
bread to their hungry mouths ! Show me, O Mother, how, I 
can help them.” Thus he passed the night in sorrow and 
in tears, whilst the papers were filled with his praise and he 
commanded the adoration of some of the most distinguished 
personages in America ! This is, indeed, the picture of a 
true patriot. Over and over again one finds the same kind of 
intense love for India shining out in his words and actions. 
The deep and spontaneous love which welled in his heart 
for the poor, the distressed and the despised, was the never- 
ceasing source of all his activities. 

And his mind went on comparing his present lot with what 
he had often experienced as the parivrdjaka ; aye, indeed, 
he compared these days with the terrible uncertainty of his 
early days in America itself when he had run so out of pocket 
that he had to cable to India for money and when, in that 
state he had the bitter experience of being shown the cable- 
gram from the head of a certain religious society to which he 
had appealed for help and which in turn had referred his con- 
dition to its leader. The cablegram read, ‘'Let the devil die of 
cold ” Such was the diabolical animosity directed against 
him ! 

Henceforth the student of the Swamfsdife is led into a 
world of intense thought and work. He will discover that 
along with his delivering the message of Hinduism to the 
West, the Swami’s mind was constantly on the look-out, 
studying, observing, gaining new experience of everything 
that might be turned to advantage in solving the problems 
of his country. Not for one moment did the Swami 
forget the welfare of India. It was, a characteristic of his 
greatness that he did not forget his motherland amidst the 
scenes of opulence and personal attention in which he found 
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himself entangled. In one way, though the dusty roads and 
the parched tongue and the hunger of his parivrdjaka 
days were ascetic in the extreme, yet the experiences he was 
about to have in that foreign land were to be even more 
severe. For he was to strain himself to the utmost. He 
would have to work until work was no longer possible and 
the-body would break down from sheer exertion. 

The first intimation and character of this work was an 
invitation he received from a prominent lecture bureau to 
make a lecturing tour all over America. Thinking that this 
would be the best way in which to scatter broadcast the ideas 
with which his mind teemed, and to disillusionise the Western 
mind of its erroneous notions concerning India and its 
culture, he consented. Moreover, it presented a favourable 
opportunity of extending and solidifying the influence he 
bad wielded at the Parliament so that he would be even 
more able to create universal interest and sym patliy for 
the religious ideas of the Hindus. He thought also that 
this would be a way to become independent; and not alone 
that, but particularly to help the various philanthropic and 
religious works in India which he liad in mind to start. The 
lecture bureau had asked him to speak upon secular matters 
such as, ^*India and its Women”, ‘‘The Manners and Customs 
of the Hindus,” “Is India a Benighted Country ? ” and similar 
other subjects. So the next vision of the Swami is as travelling 
hither and thither in America, visiting numerous cities, 
always preaching concerning the glories of India and the 
greatness of Indian culture. No Indian, who has not been 
abroad, can gauge actually the depth of the Swami’s influence 
in the way of giving the American mind, in particular, a new 
outlook concerning Hinduism, India and the East. The idea 
lhat India was a barbarous Gountry, that its religion was 
primitive, and its customs unspeakably gross, was completely 
destroyed \Vherever the Swami spoke. 

In his tours the Swami visited ail the larger cities of the 
Eastern and Mid- Western States lecturing, among various 
other places, at Chicago, Iowa City, Des Moines, St. Louis, 
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IndianaL0olis, Minneapolis, Detroit, Hartford, Buffalo, Boston 
•Cambcidge, Baltimore, Washington, Brooklyn and New York. 
Unfortunately there are but few details of this noteworthy 
tour. Here and there one catches glimpses of his illuminating 
utterances and the glowing descriptions of his personality as 
these were recorded by the Detroit Free Press, one of the 
influential papers in America and by other equally prominent 
journals. Just when the Swami commenced his lecturing 
tour is unknown. It was, however, in the very late autumn 
and in the early winter months when, to use his own expres- 
sion, he "‘was always whirling to and fro”. He had many 
experiences, some extraordinarily spiritual, showing that a 
great power was working in and through him, and others 
that were of a constantly developing character, so far as his 
•own intellectual self was concerned. Studying America as he 
•did, he came to know it in many ways. During this period 
he made his headquarters with the family of Mr. George 
W. Hale of Chicago, where he always received the warmest 
welcome and was looked upon with great reverence and 
regard. He often expressed himself concerning the kindness 
and the love he received from the members of this family ; 
and they in their turn were devotedly attached to him. 

But the lecturing tour was not altogether a pleasant 
experience. His ignorance with regard to suitable apparel 
placed him in a position in which he had only summer 
clothes in the winter season, and so he suffered intensely 
from cold. Then, too, the constant demands of the lecture 
bureau'and the unintermittent thinking and speaking told 
upon him; He always spoke extempore. True, whereever he 
went he received enthusiastic receptions, people literally 
flocking about him and clergymen beseeching him to come 
and lecture in their churches. But wherever he went people 
pressed him with innumerable questions, often irritating in 
their nature, because they revealed a monumental ignorance 
on the part of the questioners of the facts and conditions of 
Hindu culture. It was evident that countless persons were 
possessed of bigoted or crude notions of life in India. 
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Sometimes he met with persons who stupidly contradicted! 
him and then he fell upon them like a thunderbolt. But 
there was with the Swami at all times a brilliance of wit and 
a vigour of mind, so that the Iowa State Registey speaking of 
him said : — 

“But woe to the man who undertook to combat the monk on his own 
ground and that was where they all tried it who tried it at all. His 
replies came like dashes of lightning and the venturesome questioner 
was sure to be impaled on the Indian’s shining intellectual lance. The 
workings of his mind, so subtle and so brilliant, so well stored and so 
well trained, sometimes dazzled his hearers, but it was always a most 
interesting study. Yivekananda and his cause found a place in the 
hearts of all true Christians.” 

The Swami had no patience with small-mindedness or 
fanatical prejudice. In many instances he was terribly outspoken 
in his criticisms. He had great reverence for Christ and His- 
teachings, but he did not always say fine and smooth things- 
concerning current Christianity and the so-called Christians- 
in his addresses in order to win their applause and sympathy. 
He pointed out to them the faults and defects of their civili- 
sation in no unmistakable terms, and occasionally gave hard 
knocks. As an instance may be cited the following from one 
of nis lectures at Detroit in the February of 1894 : — 

“One thing I would tell you, and I do not mean any unkind criticism.. 
You train and educate and clothe and pay men to do what ? — to come 
over to my country and curse and abuse all my forefathers, my religion, 
and my everything. They walk near a temple and say : ‘You idolaters, 

you will go to hell I’ But the Hindu is mild ; he smiles and passes on 

saying, ‘Let the fools talk.’ That is the attitude. And then you who 
train men to abuse and criticise, if 1 just touch you with the least bit of 
criticism, with the kindest of purpose, you shrink and cry : ‘Don’t touch 
us; we are Americans, we criticise, curse and abuse all the heathens 
of the world, but do not touch us, we are sensitive plants.’ You may 
do whatever you please, but we are content to live as we do ; and in one 
thing we are better off ; — we never teach our children to swallow such 
horrible stuff as that man is vile. And whenever your ministers criticise 
us let them remember this : If all India stands up and takes all the. mud 
that is at the bottom of the Indian Ocean and throws it up against the 
Western countries, it will not be doing an infinitesimal part of that which 
you are doing to us. And what for ? Did we ever send one missionary to 
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convert anybody in the West ? We say to you, ‘You are welcome to your 
religion, but allow us to have ours !’ You call yours an aggressive religion. 
You are aggressive, but how many have you converted ? Every sixth man 

in the world is a Chinese subject, all Buddhists ; and it may not be 

palatable, but this Christian morality, the Catholic Church, is all derived 
from them. Well, and how w'as this done? Without the shedding of one 
drop of blood ! With all your brag and boasting where has your Christian- 
ity succeeded without the sword ? Show me one place in the whole world. 
One, I say, through the history of the Christian religion, — one ; 1 do not 
want two. I know how your forefathers were con veiled. They had to 

be converted or killed, that vvas all ‘We are the only one.’ And 

why ? ‘Because we can kill others.’ The Arabs said that ; they, bragged. 
And where is the Arab now ? He is the Bedouin. The Romans used 
to tell that, and where are they now ? And we have been sitting there 
on our blocks of stone. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall 
be called the children of God !’ Such things tumble down ; they are 
built upon sand; they cannot remain long. Everything that has 
selfishness for its basis, competition for its right hand and enjoyment as 
its goal, must die sooner or later. If you w^ant to live, go back to 
Christ. You are not Christians. No, as a nation, you are not. Go back 

to Christ. Go back to Him w'ho had nowhere to lay His head Yours 

is a religion preached in the name of luxury. What an irony of fate ! 
Reverse this if you want to live ; reverse this. It is all hypocrisy that 
I have heard in this country. If this nation is going to live, let it go 
back to Him. You cannot serve God and Mammon at the same 
time. All this prosperity, all this from Christ I Christ would have 

denied all such heresies. If you can join these two, this wonderful 

prosperity with that ideal of Christ; it is well ; but if you cannot, better, 
go back to Him and give up these vain pursuits. Better be ready to live 
in rags with rags in Christ than to live in palaces without Him.” 

It is no wonder that utterances like these would give rise to 
the bitterest opposition from the bigoted sections of Christian 
propagandists. Some, of them tried their best by hook or by 
crook to injure his reputation. Finding it not easy to grapple 
with him they began to abuse and vilify him. Failing to find 
any flaw in his character, they even went to the length, so the 
Swami said, of tempting him with young women, promising 
them recompense if they succeeded,. Tney tried by all manner 
of means, but when they found him as simple and pure as a 
chila, they confessed everything to him and expressed wonder 
that they had never before seen in their whole life any other 
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man who could really control his bodily desires and keep 
■himself perfectly steady and , unmoved in the midst of the tests 
and temptations to which he bad been subjected. It seems 
almost incredible that under the name of religion persons 
could have allowed themselves to go so far ; but amidst all 
these distractions the Swami kept up his equanimity of 
mind, trusting to the Lord and consoling himself with, the 
•thought that the highest-minded Christians and clergymen 
were his avowed admirers, and in many instances even his 
followers. Consequently, it is not strange to find the Swami 
speaking the truth concerning the tactics and the monu- 
mental self-conceived superiority of the Missionary classes 
in his own land. He was frank also in his criticism of that 
provincial consciousness which he found in the West with 
reference to the glories of its civilisation. He found that the 
natural exclusiveness due to racial conceit had been aggravated 
by the tales of the Missionaries concerning the alleged bar- 
barism and the benighted condition of the Last and of India 
in particular. 

Thus one finds the Swami, now in brilliant flashes of wit 
or repartee, or in terms of scathing criticism, uttering his 
views concerning the worth of Western culture. Perhaps, on 
one occasion he might retort with sarcastic humour as Iv- did 
to his questioner in one of his lectures in Minneapolis, when 
asked if Hindu mothers threw their children to the crocodiles 
in the rivers, by saying, “Yes, Madam ! They threw me in, 
but like your fabled Jonah I got out again.” Or on another 
occasion he would condemn with all seriousness and with re- 
markable penetration, the aggressive and destructive charac- 
teristics in Western civilisation, by saying,' “I am rather a 
plain-spoken man, but I mean well. I want to tell you the 
truth. I am not here to fliatter you ; it is not my busines.s. If 
I wanted to do that I would have opened a fashionable church 
in Fifth Avenue in New York. You are my children. I want 
to show you the way out of self to God by pointing out to 
you your errors, your defects and your vanities. Therefore 
vnn da not find me saving at all times very fine and smooth 
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things about the current Christianity or your ideals of 
civilisation, or the peculiar forms of character and life that 
are developed by Western ethical standards. It was once 
in Detroit when the Swami mercilessly asked, “Where is 
your Christianity ? Where is there a place for Jesus the Christ 
in this selfish struggle, in this constant tendency to destroy ? 
True, if He were here to-day, He would not find a stone 
whereon, to lay' His head ” When a distinguished clergyman ■ 
wondered how the Swami could understand the Christ ideal 
so well, he replied, “Wh}^ Jesus was an Oriental ! It is there- 
fore natural that we Orientals should understand Him truly 
and readily” 

The Swami had many friends, both clergymen and dis- 
tinguished laymen, who took up his cause and answered the 
criticisms against his teaching and against his personality 
and urged him to do likewise. But he replied, “ Why should 
I attack in return? It is not the monk's place to defend 
himself. Besides, Truth will have its way ; believe me, Truth- 
shall stand.” Sometimes his only reply when he was told 
, of some baseless assertions newly made against him, would 
be a prayer. He would look calm and thoughtful and a 
great feeling of love and pity would well up from the bottom 
of his heart for those who were- so deepl}^ blinded in their 
miserable play of pursuing after selfish ends, and be would 
repeat, “Shiva! Shiva!” Then his face would become illumined 
and he would say gently, “It is only the voice, of the 
Beloved 1” Or if they who loved him would become indignant 
he would ask, “What difference can it make when one knows 
that the blamer and the blamed and the praiser and the 
praised are one ?” Or again, under like circumstances he would 
tell them some’story of how Sri ^Ramakrishna could never 
recognise personal abuse or malice. Everything good or bad,, 
“the Dual throng” was from the “Beloved Mother” 

As early as Januaryj 1894, the Swami found that he was 
also being maliciously attacked by zealous Missionary bodies 
in India, which knew that his religious addresses would 
do harm to their proselytising •; activities. Among many 
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letters that had reached him from India, mention was made 
in one of them of a paper in which he was very sharply 
criticised. The Swami wrote in reply to a disciple : — 

“The ciiticism of the paper you mention is not to be taken as the 
attitude of the American people. The paper is almost unknown here 
and belongs to what they call a ‘biue-nose presbyterian paper,’ very 
bigoted. Still all the ‘blue-noses’ are not ungentlemanly. The 
American people, and many of the clergy are very hospitable to me. 
That paper wanted a little notoriety by attacking a man who was 
being lionised by society. That tidck is well known here, and they 
do not think anything of it. Of course our Indian missionaries may 
try to make capital out of it. If they do, tell them, ‘Mark, Jew, a 
judgment has come upon you I’ Their old building is tottering to its 
foundation and must come down in spite of their hysterical shrieks. 
I pity them — if their means of living fine lives in India is cut down 
by the influx of Oriental religions here. But not one of their leading 
clergy is ever against me.” 

It was true the leading clergy and all progressive thinkers 
and earnest-minded seekers after truth were his friends. 
But as for the Swami himself he was a man not given to 
caring for the fruits of work, being himself saturated with 
the spirit of the Bhagavad-Gita. He knew that if it was the 
Will of the Most High that his message should be scattered 
broadcast, not even the gates of hell could prevail against him. 
His was the spirit of the Rishis of old. His one earnest hope 
was to gain some disciples, whose spiritual earnestness 
and sincerity would form the 'nucleus about which time 
should gather the contents of his gospel. Otherwise amidst 
all the varied experiences of his American life and his 
thoughts and aspirations for the regeneration of his ‘mother- 
land, he was beyond disappointment or happy surprise at 
all tides of events, — the meditative monk, the spiritual 
genius, the man of the parivrdjaka background, the child of 
the Mother of the Universe, awaiting always the Commands 
and the Leading from On High. 

It is said that during his sojourn in America, many ladies 
were fascinated with the Swami’s charming p)ersonality, and 
some actually proposed marriage. It is well known that an 
heiress approached him saying, “Swami, I ofler myself and 
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all, my riches at your feet !’’ But his reply was, “Madam, I 
am a Sanny^sin, what is marriage to me ! To me all women 
are as my mother !” Verily, everywhere, and in all circum- 
stances of life, the Swami was the Monk. 

His lectures at this period, far from being merely secular, 
were intensely religious and philosophical. For he would not 
have been the man he was, had he not in every single utter- 
ance of his been the monk as well as the great thinker and 
scholar. Certainly, the Swami cleared the atmosphere of 
distorted thought with which .the American public bad 
surrounded its conception of Hinduism. The Swami found, 
however, that the lecture bureau was eager to get whatsoever 
it could without giving him just remuneration for his work. 
He found that he was being defrauded of his due. For exam- 
ple, at one lecture, the lecture bureau netted as much as 
$ 2,500, but from that large sum he was given only $ 200. 
Naturally this disgusted him. At first in order to hold him 
the manager had given him as much as $ 900 for a single 
lecture ; but after a time, for reasons best known to himself, 
he lowered the rate until it became apparent, even to as 
unworldly-minded a person as the Swami, that they 
were making too much out of him. It was not that the 
audiences were falling off ; indeed they gathered in larger 
and larger numbers and were extravagant in their applause. 
Finally, after several weeks, he severed his relations with 
the lecture bureau, though from one point of view it meant 
considerable pecuniary loss. But in all this gaining of glory 
and financial success, he had no thought of himself. His 
object was to save up a sufficient amount of money where- 
with to start philanthropic works in different provinces of 
India. Eventually he came to think that his mission in 
life was not to gain the applause of thousands and to lecture 
upon secular matters for the sake of earning money even for a 
good purpose. He became sick of what he termed “the non- 
sense of public life and newspaper blazoning”. As one of his 
foremost disciples has written : — 

“He soon found, however, that he was utterly unsuited for such a 
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career. Naturally, he could not speak to promiscuous audiences on; ^the- 
topics nearest to his heart, and the life of ceaseless change was too stren- 
uous-for a contemplative nature like his own. • H.e was at this time a fa-r 
different being from what he afterwards developed into. He was dreamy 
and meditative, often so wrapped in his own thoughts as to be hardly 
conscious of his surroundings. The constant friction of alien thoUghtSv 
the endless cjiie'tioning, the frequent sharp conflict Of wits in this Western 
world awoke in him a different spirit and he became as alert and wide- 
awake as the world in which he found himself.’’ 

One of the happ.v experiences of his lecturing tour was that 
he discovered that there was everywhere in America a great 
longing for the Highest Truth. But on the other hand he 
marked also the insatiable greed for gold manifest everywhere 
in the civilisation of the West. In the course of his travels, he 
met many quasi-metnphysicians and intellectual quacks who 
were growing fat off the religious credulity and earnestness of 
the people in their search for Truth. They made every effort 
to further their interest by entrapping him into their propa- 
cranda, but each time he became infuriated at what he saw 
was the most terrible form of deception for the sake of earn- 
ing a mere pittance. This moved the very soul of the Swami ; 
and'he decided that he would begin work, real spiritual work, 
and that for this work he would not accept the smallest 
coin in recompense. He would give freely as the Rishis of 

ancient India had given in the golden days of old. 

Meanwhile his mind was busied with innumerable problems, 

making constant contrasts of the Western with the Asiatic 
culture, .studying the advantages of many of the industrial and 
economic systems of the West, so that he could apply them 
later on in definite and practical ways to the wants of his 
own people. He visited various museums, universities, insti- 
tutions and art galleries trying to comprehend the spirit of 
Western life. Gazing at some work of art, or studying some 
sicnial engineering or architectural feat, his thought would 
traverse the distauce fr jm the irhmediate object to the sub- 
ject of the greatness of the human mind. And those who were- 
with him, either as his hosts or as his. admirers, have said 
that to be with him was in itself an education. He became 
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a keen student of the public and social life of America. Often 
he would watch with wonder the mad rush of energy on all 
sides and gaze aloft at the massive, sky-towering palaces of 
industry, that caught his eye everywhere in the metropolitan 
cities. And many times the contrast between the pomp 
and power of the Western world, its complicated and highly 
polished social and industrial life, and the poverty and crowd- 
ed misery of the Indian cities with here and there some naked 
Sadhu covered with ashes, came in upon him. And one can 
almost see the genius of his spirit that always held the even 
balance between the greatness of these two worlds, — the 
East and the West. He saw that in the West the Art and 
the Form predominate, but he knew also that in India the 
Heart and the Insight, the Spirit of things, prevail ; and of 
the two, with all the wise ones, he certainly preferred the lat- 
ter. And the result of these unintermittent and thoughtful 
observations he has embodied in his learned treatises, entitled 
“The East and the West’' and “Modern India.” 

And yet, all this while, though he was intensely preoccu- 
pied with various thoughts, he did not forget those who were 
his disciples in the East. He often received letters from his 
disciples in Madras, Rajputana and other places and kept up 
a regular correspondence with them, teaching, consoling, 
and inspiring them with his own enthusiasm. He in turn 
urged upon them the necessity of organisation and united 
effort and of trust in God, giving them also much insight 
into the modes and customs and the greatness of Western 
life. But above all he was spiritually concerned with them 
and the Guru in him came out in his every utterance. He 
had met numerous women of high intellectual attainments 
in America, and it was his delight to cross swords with them 
intellectually. This was a new experience, for in India, the 
ze7iana system excludes one from social and intellectual con- 
tact with women. Thus one sees the Swami in his letters 
to Indian disciples drawing sharp distinctions between the 
emancipation of Western women and the seclusion of women 
amongst his own people. He writes, “Can you better the 
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condition of your women ? Then there will be hope for 
your well-being. Otherwise you will remain as back- 
ward as you are now.”. And he concludes by saying, 
/‘As regards spirituality, the Americans are far inferior to us, 
but their society is far superior to ours. We will teach them 
our spirituality, and assimilate what is best in their society.” 

It was touching to many who met him in the West to see 
how he endeavoured to fit himself in with the Western stan- 
:dards of good manners. East and West, so different in all 
.other things, are different also in their forms of etiquette. 
He would oftentimes pause to observe, or would turn to his 
host or hostess, questioning with all the simplicity of a child 
as to the right of certain social forms. “How is it ?” he 
would ask, “Does the gentleman or the lady precede in 
coming up or going down the stairs ?” Whensoever he was 
entertained as a guest bis host and hostess invariably al- 
lowed him every personal freedom. They understood him, for 
at any time the mood of insight might come upon him and 
he might be exalted in the vision of the hour, so that of a 
. sudden his personality would seem to have been lifted out of 
the company in which he found himself and to have become 
. oblivious to what chanced to happen about him. Even as 
was the case with his Master, the simplest phenomenon of 
life might speak to him of revelations and of spiritual truths. 
The states of meditation and recollection were always with 
him. Writes the Sister Nivedita : — 

“The Swami never seemed, it must be remembered, to be doing 
but his whole life was a concentration so intense that for any 
one else it would have been a most terrible tapasyd. When he first 
went to America, it was extremely difficult for him to control the mo- 
mentum that carried him into meditation. ‘When he sits down to medi- 
tate,’ had said one whose guest he was in India, ‘in two minutes he feels 
nothing, though his body be black with mosquitoe'.’ With this habit 
Jhus deeply ingrained, be landed in America, that country of railroads 
and tramways, and complicated engagement lists, and at first it was no 
uncommon thing for him to be carried two or three times round a tram- 
circuit, only disturbed periodically by the conductor asking for the fare. 
He wsLs very much ashamed of such, occurrences, however, and worked 
to Ow#»rrr>me them , 
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VARYING EXPERIENCES AS PREACHER. 

Before one proceeds to enter with the Swami into that 
life which he led as a great teacher, training a group of ear- 
nest disciples in America, it would be well to take into account 
.many experiences that he had had by the way as a lecturer 
touring through the country. Naturally he met many per- 
sons of note and distinction, and of these was the famous 
agnostic and orator, Mr. Robert Ingersoll, with whom the 
Swami on several occasions discussed religious and philo- 
sophical subjects. During the course of these conversations 
the great agnostic cautioned the Swami not to be so bold 
•and putspoken as he was, and to be careful in his preaching 
of new doctrines and as to the statements he might make in 
the way of reflections against the ways of life and thought 
■of the people. When the latter asked him the reason of bis 
saying so, Mr. Ingersoll replied, '‘Forty 3/ears ago 3’ou would 
have been hanged if you had come to preach in this country. 
You would have been burned alive ; or, you would have been 
■stoned out of the villages, if you had come even much later.’^ 
The Swami was surprised; he could not believe that there 
was such a great element of fanaticism and bigotry in the 
.American nation, and he told Mr. Ingersoll as much. But 
there was a difference between the modes of teaching of 
these two. great preachers ; for Mr. Ingersoll antagonised 
all religious ideas, whereas the Swami, though presenting a 
new order of religious thought, was all-tolerant in matters of 
religion and a devoted admirer of the Virgin and the Christ. 
The difference between these two great souls is best presented 
in an anecdote the Swami himself has told. “Ingersoll 
once said to me,” mentioned the Swami in the course of a 
class talk, “T believe in making the most out of this world, in 
squeezing the orange dry, because this world is all we are 
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sure ot? I replied, know a better way to squeeze the- 
orange of this world than you do ; and I get more out of it. 
I knovo I cannot die, so I am not in a hurry. I know that 
there is no fear, so I enjoy the squeezing. I have no duty, 
no bondage of wife and children and property ; and so I can 
love all men and women. Everyone is God to me. Think 
of the joy of loving man as God 1 Squeeze your orange 
this way and get ten thousandfold more out of it. Get 
every single drop !” 

That the Swami should ever have been able to be so 
frank and intimate with a man like Mr. Ingersoll, prove.® 
what an entree he had into the most exclusive intellectual 
circles. He was not only admitted into the society of the 
fashionables, who had literally lionised him in Chicago, but 
was also sought out and listened to with respect by the most 
brilliant intellects of the country. He made his way every- 
where by his sweet and yet convincing eloquence, and 
broadened the minds of those with whom he came into con- 
tact in regard to matters of religion. Also in his private life 
during his lecture tour, he exerted a great influence over 
many persons who after hearing his discourse.s would seek 
him out at his lodgings and listen to the words of wisdom 
that fell like nectar from his lips. 

One of the most trying experiences that the Swami had 
while on his lecturing tour occurred when he was visiting a 
Western town. Hearing him speak of Indian philosophy, 
a number of university men, who had taken up the ranch- 
life and the cowboy's occupation, took him at his word for 
saying that one who has realised the Highest is equantmous 
in all conditions of life and is not disturbed by any out- 
ward influences. They wanted to put him to a test and so 
invited him to lecture to them. When he arrived they 
escorted him to a wooden tub which they had placed with 
the bottom up to serve as a platform in the public compound 
of their village. The Swami commenced his address and 
became all-absorbed in the subject-matter of his discourse. 

ihpre was the deafening ndise of shots whizzing 
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past his eirs ! He went on with his lecture, however, till 
the end as though nothing was happening. He had re- 
treated into the consciousness of that Innermost of which 
he was speaking. When he had uttered his last words, the 
cowboys flocked about him, and in their boisterous language, 
hut with loving hearts, they called him ‘'a right good 
fellow.” Had the Swami exhibited the faintest sign of 
having been alarmed at their test they would have called 
him “ A Tenderfoot,” a term of reproach with which they 
label the eflTeminate or inexperienced Easterner or man of 
fashion, who comes newly to their ranch-towns. 

Indeed, the Swami had many odd experiences, but one 
which he repeated, as a joke upon himself, happened in a 
small town, likewise in the mid-Western States. It was in the 
■days when he lectured most strenuously, running on from one 
place to another, with only a gladstone bag, sometimes 
•giving as many as two to three lectures a day, arriving at 
one place, giving Ins lecture*, and thence proceeding imme- 
‘diately to another place. He was exhausted when he 
arrived at the provincial town in question. The secretary of 
the reception committee showed him courteously into a small 
room, which chanced to be dark and contained a rather 
frail sample of an arm-chair. Seeing it dimly, the Swami 
sat down upon it when, to use his own words, “Lo ! It gave 
way and that, top, in the most awkward manner possible. 

I went down backwards and could not for the life of me 
extricate myself. The more I exerted, the more danger was 
there of my hurting myself and ruining my clothes. So I 
just bad to stay in that uncomfortable position until the 
secretary came to escort me to the platform, calling out to 
me, ' Come, Svvami, the audience is waiting for you.’ ‘Well, 
then,’ I cried out, ‘I suppose it will have to wait till you 
break this chair and manage to extricate me out of the 
nice plight Tam in ! ’ He then helped me to get up and 
we had a hearty laugh over it.” The manner in which the 
•Swami told this good story of himself sent his friends 
•and disciples into fits of laughter. 
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But this amusing incident is complemented by anbthel’;. 
the character of which for its dignity, its genuine human 
touch is incomparable, re\>ealing the fineness, and at the skmt 
time, the greatness of the man. Being an Oriental he was, to- 
an American, naturally dark in colour, and oftentimes in the 
South he was mistaken for a negro. Times were when he 
was insulted by people who, if he had but uttered’ his name, 
would have stood aghast at their conduct towards a man of 
his fame ; but the Swami invariably received rude remarks 
and rude glances with something one might have called a spirit- 
ual hauteur and a grand indifference. What was race-preju- 
dice to him who saw in every man his brother ? When he was 
travelling, often his fellow-passengers, stud3u'ng the '^coloured 
man” before them, were overawed by the play of tlie lofty 
emotions upon his countenance and, entering into conversation 
with him, would discover the Oriental to be a Wise Man of 
the East.” Once, when he was leaving a train, a negro porter, 
who had seen the Swami welcomed by a reception com- 
mittee, came up to him, saying that he had heard how in him 
one of his own people had become a great man and that he 
would like to have the privilege of shaking hands with him. The 
Swami warmly clasped the hands of the railway-porter and 
exclaimed, ^‘Thank you f Thank you, brother !” He related 
similar confidences that had been rendered him by hegroe.s 
whom he met casually ; he never resented to be thought of as 
one of them. It happened so, several times, that when he had 
come to an important city of the South, during his lecturing 
tour, he was refused admittance to the hotels because of his- 
dark appearance, the proprietors saying that they could not 
accommodate a negro and showing him the door with scant 
courtesy ; but even in these dilemmas he refused to say that 
he was an Oriental. Thereupon the manager of his lectur- 
ing tour had to make other arrangements for him. Whei> 
the hotel people read his lectures in the morning papers and 
heard his name spoken broadcast with reverence they were 
mortified and hurried to him to offer apologies. Even- 
in Northern cities when he presented himself to be shaved 
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in a barber's shop, he was shown the door with 'caustic ' re~ 
marks. Long after, when a Western disciple referring to these 
incidents asked him in surprise why he had not informed them 
who he was, he replied as if whispering his own thoughts in 
soliloquy, 'What 1 Rise at the expense of another ! 1 did not 
come to earth for that !” Certainly he was supremely in- 
different to either praise or blame with regard to his personal- 
ity. These reversals of fortune he never seemed to notice. 
He was never ashamed of his race. On the contrary, he 
was proud that he was an Indian, and whensoever any 
white man exhibited any vulgar social exultation before him, 
because of the fairness of his skin, he would not escape his 
stern reproof. The Sister Nivedit^ has written : — 

“He was scornful in his repudiation of the pscudo-t\\')XiO\Q>%y of pri- 
vileged races. ‘If I am grateful to my white-skinned Aryan ancestor,* 
he said, 'I am far more so to my yellow-skinned Mongolian ancestor^, 
and most so of all, to the black-skinned Negritoid ? 

“He was immensely proud, in his own physiognomy, of what he called 
his ‘Mongolian jaw,’ regarding it as a sign of ‘bullrdog tenacity of pur- 
pose’ ; and referring to this particular race-element, which he believed 
to be behind every Aryan people, he one day exclaimed, ‘Don’t you see? 
The Tartar is the wine of the race ! He gives energy and power to every 
blood !’ ” 

Wheresoever he went in the course of his lecture tours 
the Swami found his name blazoned in the papers. The re- 
porters and editors literally besieged him on all sides. He was 
made to answer innumerable questions with regard to his 
habits of life, his religion, his philosophy, his views of Western- 
civilisation, his scheme of future work, his diet, his anteced- 
ents, the manners and customs of his people, the political 
conditions of his land, and a host of other subjects. In this, 
manner the newspapers made the American public acquaint- 
ed with each detail of his own and his country's history. 
When he came to Detroit, in the month of February, 1894, 
he was sought after by newspaper reporters day in and day 
out. It would be well to quote here what one of the leading 
journals of this city writes concerning him, — the Detroit Free 
Press, not only one of the leading papers of that city, but of 
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America itself,— as the description of the Swami given in this 
paper is very similar to what was printed of him elsewhere in 
other cities : — 

“ * ♦ One of the most popular of these Hindu representatives 
■was Swami Vivekananda, • * He showed himself to be one of the 
best of orators at the Congress, speaking faultless English without notes, 
and with an utterance that many of his hearers declared would of itself 
have been music had you not understood a word. 

“Since the Parliament he has spoken to immense audiences in many 
towns and cities, who have but one opinion of praise and are enthusiastic 
over his magnetic power and his way of giving light and life to every 
subject he touches upon. Naturally his views of great questions, com- 
ing like himself from the other side of the globe, are refreshing and 
stirring to American people. His hearers are pleasantly astonished when 
the dark-hued, dark-haired, dignified man rises in rich yellow robes 
and speaks their own language with fluency, distinctness and correctness. 

“He is to address Detroit audiences at the Unitarian church, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings of this week.’* 

Commenting upon his lectures, the . Detroit Free Press 
continues in its issue of February 15, 1894 : — 

“An audience that filled the Unitarian church heard the renowned 
;Swami Vivekananda deliver a lecture last evening on the manners and 
■customs of his country. His eloquent and graceful manner pleased his 
listeners, who followed him from beginning to end with the closest 
attention, showing approval from time to time by outbursts of applause. 
While his lecture was more popular in character than the celebrated 
address before the religious congress in Chicago, it was highly enter- 
taining, especially where the speaker diverted from the instructive 
portions and was led to an eloquent narration of certain spiritual condi- 
tions of his own people. If is upon matters religious and philosophical 
( and thus necessarily spiritual ) that the Eastern brother is most 
impressive, and, while outlining the duties that follow the conscientious 
consideration of the great moral law of nature, his softly modulated 
tones, a peculiarity of his people, and his thrilling manner are almost 
prophetic. He speaks with marked deliberation, except when placing- 
before his listeners some moral truth, and then his eloquence is of the 
highest kind. 

“It seemed somewhat singular that the Eastern monk who is so 
outspoken in his disapproval of missionary labour on the part of the 
Christian church in India ( where, he affirms, the morality is the 
liigheist in the world ) * should have been introduced by Bishop Ninde, 
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who in June will depart for China in the interest for foreign Christian 
missions. • * ♦ The bishop referred to the wonders of India and 
the intelligence of the educated classes there, introducing Vivekananda 
in a happy manner. When that dusky gentleman arose, dressed in 
his turban and bright gown, with handsome face and bright, intelligent 
■eyes, he presented an impressive figure. He returned thaiiks to the 
bishop for his words and proceeded to explain race divisions in his own 
•country, the manners of the people and the different languages. 

^ * The speaker concluded in an eloquent manner. 

Throughout his speech was simple, but whenever he indulged in 
imagery it was delightfully poetic, showing that the Eastern brother 
has been a close and attentive observer of the beauties of nature. His 
excessive spirituality is a quality which makes itself felt with his 
.auditors, ■ for it manifests itself in the love for animate and inanimate 
things, and in the keen insight into the mysterious workings of the 
•divine law of harmony and kindly intentions.” 

Commenting on his lecture of February 18, 1894, this 
same paper reports : — 

“Swami Vivekananda, -Hindu philosopher and priest, concluded his 
series of lectures, or rather sermons, at the Unitarian church last night, 
speaking on ‘The Divinity of Man.’ In spite of the bad weather, the 
•church was crowded almost to the doors, half an hour before the Eastern 
brother — as he likes to be called — appeared. All professions and 
business occupations were represented in the attentive audience, — 
lawyers, judges, ministers of the Gospel, merchants, a Rabbi, — not to 
speak of the many ladies who have, by their repeated attendance and 
rapt attention, shown a decided inclination to shower adulation upon 
the dusky visitor, whose drawing-room attraction is as great as his 
ability in the rostrum. 

‘‘The lecture last night was less descriptive than preceding ones, and 
for nearly two hours Vivekananda wove a metaphysical texture on affairs 
human and divine, so logical that he made science appear like common 
sense. It was a beautiful logical garment that he wove, replete ’with as 
many bright colours and as attractive and pleasing to contemplate as 
•one of the many-hued fabrics made by hand in his native land and 
scented with the most seductive fragrance of the Orient. The dusky 
.gentleman uses poetical imagery as an artist uses colours, and the 
hues are laid on just where they belonged, the result being somewhat 
bizarre in effect, and yet having a peculiar fascination. Kaleidoscopic 
were the- swiftly succeeding logical conclusions, and the deft mani- 
pulator was rewarded for his efforts from time to time by enthusiastic 
■applause.” 
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Referring to still another lecture of the Swami the Detroit' 
Free Press, in its issue of February 22, says ' 

“The most interesting lecture Vivekananda has yet delivered was 
that of yesterday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. John J. Bagiey, on 
the different Hindu philosophies. The large rooms were crowded. The 
monk spoke for two hours about the different philosophies, showing how 
thousands of years ago the spiritual science of India had reached a condi- 
tion equal to that of to-day. As on other occasions the talk was freely 
interspersed with charming stories from the Sanskrit. # * ” 
Concluding its remarks the Press says : — 

“It will not be soon forgotten, the impression created in Detroit 
intellectual circles, by the advent of Swami Vivekananda. * ^ * His 
influence at the Congress of Religions at Chicago was profoundly felt, and 
was not less so when he visited Detroit. His teachings and suggestions 
had much weight with the local Theosophists.” 

In publishing a report of the lecture by Swamiji at 
Detroit, from which we have quoted on page 314, the 
Boston Evening Transcript, of 5th April, 1894, prefaces it with 
the following editorial comments : — 

“Swami Vivekananda has been in Detroit recently and made a pro- 
found impression there. All classes flocked to' hear him, and professional 
men in particular were greatly interested in his logic and his soundness 
of thought. The opera-house alone was large enough for his audience.. 
He speaks English extremely well, and he is as handsome as he is good.. 
The Detroit new^spapers have devoted much space to the reports of his- 
lectures. An editorial in the Detroit Evening News says, — Most people 
will be inclined to think that Swami Vivekananda did better last night in 
his opera-house lecture than he did in any of his former lectures in this 
city. The merit of the Hindu's utterances last night lay in their clear- 
ness. He drew a very sharp line of distinction between Christianity and 
Christianity, and told his audience plainly wherein he himself was a 
Christian in one sense and not a Christian in another sense. He also 
drew a sharp line between Hinduism and Hinduism, carrying the impli- 
cation that he desired to be classed as a Hindu only in its better sense. 
Swami Vivekananda stands superior to all criticism when he says, — 
‘We want missionaries of Christ. Let such come to India by the 
hundreds and thousands. Bring Christ’s life to us and let it permeate: 
the very core of society. Let Him be preached in every village and 
corner of India.’ 

“When a man is as sound as that on the main question, all else that 
he may say must refer to the subordinate details. There is infinite hu- 
miliation in this spectacle of a pagan priest reading lessons of conduct 
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and of life to the men who have assumed the spiritual supervision of 
‘Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral strand’; but the sense of 
humiliation is the of most reforms in this world. Having 

said what he did of the glorious life of the author of the Christian faith, 
Vivekananda has the right to lecture the way he has, the men who pro- 
fess to represent, that life among the 'nations abroad. And after all, how 
like the Nazarene that sounds-, — ;‘Provide neither gold nor silver, nor 
biass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves ; for the workman is worthy of his meat.’ Those- 
who have become at all familiar with the religious literature of India 
before the advent of Vivekananda, are best prepared to understand the 
utter abhorrence of the Orientals of our Western commercial spirit — or 
what Vivekananda calls, ‘the shopkeeper’s spirit’— in all that we do eveh. 
in our very religion. 

“Here is a point for the missionaries which they cannot afford to 
ignore. They who would convert the Eastern world of paganism, must 
live up to what they preach, in contempt for the kingdoms of this world 
and all the' glory of them. 

“Brother Vivekananda considers India the most moral nation in the 
world. Though in bondage, its spirituality still endures. (Here are ex- 
tracts from the notices of some of his recent Detroit addresses.) * * ^ 

At this point the lecturer struck the great moral keynote of his discourse 
stating that with his people it was the belief that all non-self is good^ 
and all self is bad. This point was emphasised throughout the evening 
and might be termed the text of the address.” 

Writing of her appreciation of the Swami, in his first 
visit to Detroit, Mrs. Mary C. Funke, a well-known society 
woman of that city says many. years after :~ 

“February 14th, 1894, stands out in my memory as a day apart, a 
sacred, holy day ; for it was then that I first saw the form and listened 
to the voice of that great soul, that spiritual giant, the Swami Vivek- 
ananda, who, two years later, to my great joy and never-ceasing wonder, 
accepted me as a disciple. 

“He had been lecturing in the large cities of this country, and on- 
the above date gave the first of a series of lectures in Detroit, in the 
Unitarian Church. The large edifice was literally packed and the 
Swami received an ovation. I can see him yet as he stepped upon the 
platform, a regal, majestic figure, vital, forceful, dominant, and at the 
first sound of the wonderful voice, a voice all music — now like the plain- 
tive minor strain of an Eolian harp, again, deep, vibrant, resonant— there 
was a hush, a stillness that could almost be felt, and the vast audience- 
breathed as one man. 
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‘‘The Swami gave five public lectures and he held his audiences, for 
liis was the grasp of the ‘master hand,’ and he spoke as one with autho- 
rity. His arguments were logical, convincing, and in his most brilliant 
oratorical flights never once did he lose sight of the main issue, — the 
•truth he wished to drive home.” 

Indeed, one of the notable characteristics in all the 
Swami’s addresses delivered in these times, which the news- 
paper descriptions of him did not fail to notice, was, as they 
•say, ‘"His patriotism was perfervid. The manner in which he 
rspeaks of ‘My country' is most touching. That one phrase 
revealed him not only as a monk, but as a man of his people.” 
Patriotism and the marked greatness of his intellectual geni- 
'us, together with his unusual capacities for spiritual idealism, 
were particularly typical of him in this period. 

Everywhere he went tlie Swami gave himself and his time 
unstintingly in service. He gave and gave, until the strain 
upon his personality became intense. Each invitation he 
followed up, thinking that it was an opportunity afforded 
him to help others. He felt that he was being guided by 
the Lord ; and it was true of him that he exerted as great 
an influence in private as in public life. To present the 
ideals of the civilisation and the religious consc'ousness of 
his own race to the peoples of the West, to enhance the 
•spiritual vision of all with whom he came into contact, to 
enlighten the Western minds with the knowledge of the 
Advaita Vedanta,— it was these intentions which possessed 
IriiTi. The spiritual side of his message was constantly in the 
foreground, and he found that though India might be seri- 
-ously in need of material aid, the West stood infinitely more 
in need of spiritual assistance. So he-decided that he should 
give himself to the West as well as to the East, that he 
rshould give himself, in fact, to the whole wide world. 

Everywhere during this period and continuously the 
Swami received invitation after invitation to speak before 
■clubs and churches and before private gatherings. Most of 
these he readily accepted in so far as was practicable for him, 
and thus it is no wonder to find him travelling here and 
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there and everywhere in the Eastern and Mid-Western- 
States of America, “whirling to and fro” numbers: 
of times from Chicago to New York and fron> 
Boston to Baltimore. Everywhere he. made sermons of his- 
addresses, and everywhere he found that the fame of the 
“Orange Monk” had preceded him. He found himself be- 
sieged by hundreds of people, eager to know more of that 
philosophy and religious spirit of which his personality was 
to them in itself the master-embodiment. Everywhere he 
inculcated the spirit of the Vedas and of the Vedanta, 
preaching the incomparable glory of the lore of the Vedic 
Rishis and of the Saints of Hindusth^n. In the North and 
in the South, in the East and in the West of the United' 
States he travelled, impressing his realisation, his character 
and his message upon the thought-currents of the nation. 
Hundreds of the most educated and the most refined became 
his ardent admirers and adherents, regarding him as an 
apostolic messcger of a New Religious Order. Every- 
wtere one Bods tire Swami working for the consoUdatron of 
his message at the Parliament, and everywhere he observed 
that the American mind was deeply earne.st and fully ready 
for the assimilation of new and enlightened sp.ntual ideas. 
Everywhere he went the Swami did what he could to right 
the wrong that had been done to Oriental culture, as a whole, 

and to the Indian religious world, in parfcu lar, by denoun- 
In the gross and malicious libels showered upon them by 
L'orant and bigoted Christian missionaries who had l.ith«to 
remLented Hinduism as a religion of gbastl^y superst.t.ons 
and unmentionable di.boUsims, He preached the dogmas of 
“te Inherent Divinity and of Final Realisation, making the 
Upanishads his scripture and making the .Advaita Vedanta liis 
message He preached the attainment of Brahman the Ahso- 
utl as the voal and the fourfold path of Yoga as the means. 

me imes even more williin a week. He felt greatly overdone 
with ekcessive physical and merrtal straim It ^ 

strange, indeed, had he not tired lumseir by lin. exert o 
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meet so many public and private engagements at this period. 
He himself has confessed that on his lecture tour he was 
after a time strained for ideas and that he felt as if he had 
exhausted himself intellectually. On such occasions he asked 
himself, “What is to be done ! What shall 1 say in my lec- 
ture to-morrow !” And in response to his earnest desire to 
sound the very bottom of the creative faculty for original 
ideas he had many wonderful experiences. At the dead of 
night he would hear a voice shouting at him the very 
thoughts which he was to speak on the morrow. Sometimes 
it would come from a long distance, speaking to him down 
a great avenue, as it were ; and then it would draw nearer 
and nearer. Or it would be like someone delivering a lec- 
ture standing by him, while he lay on his bed listening thereto. 
And what original thoughts expressed in. beautiful words he 
would hear ! At other times two voices would speak in 
argument before him, discussing at great length subjects 
that the Swami would find himself repeating on the follow- 
ing day upon the platform or in the pulpit. Sometimes 
these discussions involved ideas that the Swami had never 
heard or thought of previously. He would in some instances 
arise from his bed and write down all that he had heard. 

He was not, however, puzzled at these strange happen- 
ings, and interpreted them as manifestations of the wider 
functioning of faculities. He spoke of them as subjective, 
as mere automatic workings of the mind. The mind, imbued 
with given forms of thought, works instinctively in their 
enlargement and on the creative faculties for their more per- 
fect presentation and utterance. It was perhaps an extreme 
case of the mind becoming its own Guru and the Swami 
believed that the Rishis of old must have had such self-revela- 
tion in composing the Upanishads. Commenting upon these 
experiences to his more intimate disciples he would remark 
that they constituted what had been hitherto classified and 
regarded as inspiration. . Yet, though the Swami ascribed 
only a highly developed subjective character to these 
experiences, it must be noted that there were inmates of the 
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•same residence who would ask him in the morning, ^‘Swami, 
^with whom were you discussing last night ? We heard you 
talking loudly and enthusiastically and we were wondering.’" 
Hearing this, the Swami would smile at their bewilderment 
and would answer in some far-fetched manner, leaving them 
mystified, but to his disciples he would explain, speaking of 
the powers and potentialities of the Self, and they would be 
wonderstruck to see that he denied them to be miracles. 

During this time and at certain subsequent periods of his 
stay in the West the Swami felt several extraordinary yoga 
powers developed spontaneously in him in a remarkable 
manner. But in all these there was no display of psychic 
power. Though he felt that he had in these powers the nets 
wherewith to catch souls, rarely did he ever exercise them 
with determination ; and in the few cases that he did, it was 
•only for some grave reason, and that was assuredly not to 
gain name and fame or some selfish ends, but invariably to 
help a truly good soul, too feeble to rise above certain weak- 
nesses and evil influences. He could change, if he so wished, 
the whole trend of the life of any one by a simple touch. He 
■could see clearly things happenings within a great distance. 
And some of the intimate disciples to whom he would 
casually disclose this fact, becoming sceptic, prevailed upon 
him to allow them to test him, in spite of his abhorrence of 
making a display of psychic powers, and they invariably 
found his words to be true in every particular. And it so 
happened that on many an occasion his students would find 
him answering and solving those very doubts and questions 
which they would be thinking of at the moment. He could 
•also read one’s past life through and through and could see 
at a glance the contents of one’s mind. Thus sometimes many 
of those who were sincere seekers after truth, feeling the cor- 
rectness of his utterances, became his. disciples and enthu- 
. siastic helpers in his work, and those who were bad at 
heart never crossed his way, being afraid that he would know 
and might expose their secret thoughts and deeds. As an 
■ example may be cited the case of a, wealthy citizen of 
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Ciiicago, who meeting the Swami referred rather flippantly 
to his assertions with regard to the powers of a spiritually 
illumined Yogi and challenged him to prove them. The man 
said, “Well, Sir, if all this which you say be true then tells 
me something of my mental make-up, or of my past i” The 
Swami hesitated a moment ; then his eyes fixed themselves- 
upon those of the man as though he would pierce, some 
quiet but irresistible power, through the body to the naked 
soul. The man at once became nervous. His flippancy gave 
way to sudden seriousness and fear and he exclaimed, 
“O Swami, what are you doing to me ? It seems as if 
my whole soul is being churned and all the secrets 
of my life are being called up in strong colours !” When the 
gentleman left the Swami’s presence he admitted being fully 
convinced of the latter’s words. The Swami never attached 
any importance to these powers as marks of the highest 
spirituality and never cared to exercise them. At all times he 
kept himself spiritually self-possessed, colouring each and 
every experience in spiritual terms and perceiving in every- 
thing the glory of the Spirit. All the illumination which his> 
soul had known in the years of his sadhana and austerities 
pressed in upon him in intense and multiform ways, the curr- 
ents of spiritual energy running in various directions, increas- 
ing the overwhelming command over men which he possessed 
and developing within him a contagious religious fervour. 

People who had listened for years with increasing dissatis- 
faction to numerous preachers of modern cults, came to heai" 
his lectures and had their souls aroused and their spiritual 
hopes fulfilled. His utterances were novel, his realisation 
was genuine, he spoke what he felt and had himself seen, and 
thus those who had knocked long at the doors of wisdom, 
found that through his personality new visions of life were 
opening out to them. And those who had him, as their guest 
at this time would speakof him as a kaleidoscopic genius^ 
enriching his surroundings with a many-sided greatness. 
Artist, historian, the master-singer, the thinker of luminous 
ideas, the possessor of amiable personal qualities, the eager 
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Student, the rigid observer, the wit, the monk, the teacher, 
the prophet and the saint — it is no wonder that those who 
came in intimate contact with him would say that he was a 
soul of unspeakable beauty and grandeur and that he tran- 
scended their previous notions of greatness or of saintship. 

In September, 1894, finding that his American work had 
been wilfully misrepresented in Calcutta and that enterprising 
publishers were printing books of his speeches and sayings 
in such a way ‘^as to savour of political views,” he wrote 
with vehemence to a disciple in Madras stating: — 

“I am no politician or political agitator* I care only for the Spirit 

So you must warn the Calcutta people that no political significance be 
ever attached falsely to any of my writings or sayings. What non- 
sense I heard that the Rev. Kali Charan Bannerji in a lecture to the 

Christian missionaries had said that I was a political delegate. If it was 
said publicly, then publicly ask the Babu fi-om me, to write to any of the 

Calcutta papers and prove it, or else take back his foolish assertion I 

have said a few harsh words in honest criticism of Christian Governments 
in general, but that does not mean that I care for, or have any connection 
with politics. * Tell my friends that a uniform silence is all my answer 
to my detractors. ^ This nonsense of public life and newspaper 
blazoning has disgusted me thoroughly. I long to go back to the 
Himalayan quiet.” 

Only a man of the Swami’s calibre could have lived the 
intense life that he led at this time. With much uncertainty 
about him, with his mind constantly observing and studying 
and constantly giving forth its spiritual contents, with his 
heart hoping to do the Will of the Most High efficiently, with 
his daily talks and lectures in the different cities of America, 
with his letters to India and his untiring solicitation for the 
welfare of his Indian disciples, with his constant efforts at 
disillusionising the Western mind of its erroneous notions 
about the culture of his people, with his constant rush from 
one place to another, — it is no wonder to find him, here and 
there, longing for the retreats and silence of the distant 
Himalayas. 
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THE CALCUTTA TOWN-HALL MEETING. 


Already news had poured into India concerning the un- 
paralleled success of theSwami in America. The Indian jour- 
nals and magazines were filled with the American reports of 
his great address at the Parliament, and glowing editorials 
continued to appear in them. These quotations, extracts 
and comments were literally devoured by the Hindus, from 
Madras to Almora and from Calcutta to Bombay, 
and they felt proud of their ^‘hero” and of their now world- 
recognised religion. 

Closing one’s vision for the time to the excitement of 

o 

the public in India over the fame of the Swami, one enters 
the monastery at Baranagore, where the monks of Rama- 
krishna prayed and meditated. They had wondered daily 
for all these years wdiere their Leader could be. They, too, 
read the accounts of the Swami’s success, but they had not 
known that he had assumed the name, Vivekananda. Thus 
they were at first puzzled ; but they remembered the words 
of Sri Ramakrishna concerning him, and they felt it must be 
he. For some weeks they wondered, reading the accounts as 
they appeared, eager to see if some antecedents of the ^'Swami 
Vivekananda” were brought to light by which they could 
know for certain that it was their beloved “Noren.” Finally 
they did appear ; and some time after also a letter from the 
Swami himself reached them, but it was not till six months 
had passed since his triumph at the Parliament. Now they 
knew, and their happiness was inexpressible. Yes, it was a 
great spiritual test ; the thought of the Master and of all his 
prophecies concerning ^'Norendra” stirred their hearts. They 
w^ere amazed to see what a true prophetic vision their Lord 
bad bad ; and they felt also that it would come to pass 
what the Master had said, “Noren shall shake the world 
to its foundation !” 
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As for the public in India, with the glowing accounts of 
the Swami and of the Hinduism he had preached, with the 
warm welcome accorded to Hindu ideas which India, through 
the Swami had received, millions of his countrymen were 
beside themselves with joy. This was a new order of 
experience for Hindusthan,— to have the vainglorious West 
acknowledge her greatness, when heretofore it had regarded 
her as a benighted land, circumscribed by semi-barbarous 
forms of social life and full of demoralising superstitions. 
India now discovered to what lengths of ignorant and 
slanderous statement those who had come from afar as 
■messengers of Christianity had gone to paint her condition 
in the blackest terms so as to fill the coffers of missionary 
•enterprise. Above all, she also discovered that the Swami had 
■vindicated her position as “the Spiritual Teacher of the 
World”. 

The Swami’s name became, indeed, a household word in 
‘•every province of India. Madras and Bengal were naturally 
most enthusiastic and cordial in their appreciation. Finally 
this enthusiasm fanned itself into a great flame, and all over 
the country from R^mnad, in the distant South, to far-off 
Rajputana in the North, large and influential meetings were 
held to send addresses to the Swami congratulating him on 
his success and applauding his w^ork in the cause of Hin- 
•duism in America. Bhaskar Setupati, the Rajah of Ramnad, 
sent a cable congratulating him. Rajah Ajit Singh Bahadur 
•of Khetri presided over a Durbar held for this special purpose, 
and conveyed to Swamiji in his own name and that of his 
subjects the heart-felt thanks of the State for his worthy rep- 
cesentation of Hinduism at the Chicago Parliament. And 
in Madras, Rajah Sir Ramaswamy Moodaliar, Dewan 
Bahadur Sir Subramanya Aiyer, C. 1. E., and many other 
distinguished citizens and scholars took part in a great 
meeting where stirring speeches were made, the I'eports of 
which were duly sent to the Swami. At Kumbhakonum and 
other cities in the South, meetings were also held with the 
same enthusiasm and the addresses sent to him. But in 
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Calcutta, the birthplace of the Swami, the enthusiasm reached 
a pitch of frenzy. Indeed, India, as a whole, had arisen 
as one man to do him honour. And the Swami in distant 
America, moving in the most distinguished circles, felt in 
the sanction of all India to his work and nriessage not so much 
as a personal appreciation of himself, but as a sure sign that 
the centre of the national ideal of ancient Aryavarta was all 
sound,— that its spiritual foundation stood unshaken, strong 
as ever. He felt a stirring of hope, and one vision he saw 
clear as life before him, — “That the Ancient Mother has- 
awakened once more, sitting on Her throne, rejuvenated,, 
more glorious than ever.” He accepted the generous appre- 
ciations of his work in this spirit and sent addresses of reply 
to those who had forwarded them, the most notable and 
stirring of them all being those to the Hindus of Madras and 
to the Rajah of Klietri. 

Calcutta being the very heart of the intellectual life of 
modern India, and being also the capital, at that time, of 
the whole Indian Empire, it is well to describe in full the- 
character and the proceedings of the Town-Hall meeting 
held in this city on Wednesday, the fifth of September, 1894,. 
to thank Swami Vivekananda and the American people. 
The meeting was organised by the most representative 
members of the Hindu Communit}^, such as Pundit Raj- 
kumar Nyayaratna, Babu Ishan Chandra Mookherjee,. 
Maharaj-Kumar Benoy Krishna Bahadur,. Babu Guru 
Prosonna Ghose and Rai Nunda Lall Bose, and was un- 
usually representative, many thousands of persons taking 
part, including every section of Hindus. Long before the 
meeting was commenced, the hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, even standing-room being at a premium. Many 
orthodox Pandits and Hindu Brabmacharins and Sanny^sins 
were present. Amongst the most distinguished Pandits 
present there were Madhusudan Smritiratna, Kamakhyanath 
Tarkabagis, Uma Charan Tarkaratna, Chandi Charan 
Smrititirtha, Ramanath Tarkasiddhanta, Kedar Nath Vidya- 
xatna, Mohesh Chandra Churamani, Nundo Kumar Nyaya- 
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ratna, Kailas Nath Vidyaratna, Tarapada Vidyasagar, 
Benimadhab Tarkalankar, Jadu Nath Sarbabhouma, Ambica 
Charan Nyayaratna, Baikuntha Nath Vidyaratna and Shiv 
Narayan Sirornani. Besides, there were Raja Peary Mohun 
Mookherjee, C. S. I. ; Hoiv’ble Justice Gurudas Bannerjee, 
D. L. ; Hon’ble Surendra Nath Bannerjee ; N. N. Ghose, 
Esqr, Editor, htdian Nation ; Babu Norendra Nath Sen, 
Editor, hidian Mirror ; Dr. J, B. Daly, Editor, India?i Daily 
Netvs ; Babu Soshi Bhusan Mookherjee, Editor, National 
Guardian', Babu Amrita Lai Roy, Editor, Hope ; Rai Sheo 
Bux Bogla Bahadur ; Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose ; J. Padshah 
Esqr. ; Right Rev. N. Sadhananda of Ceylon ; Kumar 
Dinendra Nath Ro}/*; Kumar Radha Prosad Roy ; Rai Rakhal 
Chandra Chowdhury, Zemindar, Barisal ; Rai Jotindra 
Nath Chowdhury, Zemindar, Taki ; and many other distin- 
guished persons, too numerous to mention. Pleaders, vakils, 
physicians, politicians, wealthy landlords, professors and 
prominent men of many other walks of life, took part in the 
meeting. Many gentlemen of leading, including R^jah 
Rajendra Narayan Deb Bahadur, son of the late Rajah Sir 
Radhakanta Deb Bahadur, K. C. S. I., and Sir Romesh 
Chandra Mittra, Kt., late Judge of the High Court of 
Calcutta, who were unavoidably prevented from attending the 
meeting, wrote letters sympathising with its object. 

The Chairman of the meeting was Raja Peary Mohun 
Mookherjee, C. S. I. The Resolutions moved and adopted 
were as follows: — 

“I. That this meeting desires to record its grateful appreciation of the 
•great services rendered to the cause of Hinduism by Swami Vivekananda 
at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and of his subsequent work 
in America. 

‘TI. That this meeting tenders its best thanks to Dr. J. PL Barrows, 
the Chairman, and Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell, the President of the 
Scientific Section of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and ‘to 
the American people generally, for the cordial and sympathetic reception 
they have accorded to Swami Vivekananda, 

“III. That this meeting requests the Chairman to forward to Sree- 
maf Vivekananda Swami, Dr. Barrows and Mr. Snell copies of the 
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foregoing Resolutions together with the following letter addressed to- 
Swami Vivekananda. 


“To Sreemat Vivekananda Swami. 


“Dear Sir, 

“As Chairman of a large, representative and influential meeting of 
the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta and the Suburbs, held in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, on the fifth of September, 1894, I have the pleasure to 
convey to you the thanks of the local Hindu Community for your able 
representation of their religion at the Parliament of Religions that met at 
Chicago in September 1893. 

“The trouble and sacrifice you have incurred by your visit to America 
as a representative of the Hindu Religion are profoundly appreciated by 
all whom you have done the honour to repre|ent. But their special 
acknowledgments are due to you for the services you have rendered to- 
the cause they hold so dear, their sacred Arya Dharma, by your 
speeches and your ready responses to the questions of inquirers. No- 
exposition of the general principles of the Hindu Religion could, within 
the limits of a lecture, be more accurate and lucid than what you gave in 
your address to the Parliament of Religions on Tuesday, the nineteenth 
September, 1893. And your subsequent utterances on the same subject 
on other occasions have been equally clear and precise. It has been the 
misfortune of Hindus to have their religion misunderstood and mis- 
represented through ages, and therefore they cannot but feel specially 
grateful to one of them who has had the courage and the ability to speak 
the truth about it and dispel illusions, among a strange people, in a 
strange land, professing a different religion. Their thanks are due no- 
less to the audiences and the organisers of the meetings, who have 
received you kindl}-, given you opportunities for speaking, encouraged 
you in your work, and heard you in a patient and charitable spirit. 
Hinduism has, for the first time in its history, found a Missionary, and 
by a rare good fortune it has found one so able and accomplished as 
yourself. Your fellow-countrymen, fellow-citizens and fellow-Hindus- 
feel that they would be wanting in an obvious duty if they did not convey 
to you their hearty sympathy and earnest gratitude for all your labours 
in spreading a true knowledge of their ancient faith. May God 
grant you strength and energy to carry on the good work you 
have begun 

“Y'ours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Peary Mohun Mookherjee, 
Ckatrma/i” 
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The first of these three Resolutions was moved by Babu 
Norendra Nath Set) and seconded by Rat Sheo Bux Bogla 
Bahadur, and supported by Kumar Radha Frosad Roy and 
Rai Jotindra Nath Chowdhury. The second Resolution was 
moved by Mr. N. N. Ghose, and seconded by Babu Khettra 
Nath Mullick and supported by Babu Kali Nath Mittra^ the 
Hon’ble Surendra Nath Baherjee and Pundit Bhudeb 
Kabiratna. The third Resolution was moved by Babu 
Saligram Singh and seconded by Babu Amarendra Nath 
Chatterjee and supported by Babu Hemendra Nath Mittra, 
Babu Manoranjan Guha and Jotindra Lai Mittra. The 
following are extracts from the different speeches. On taking 
the chair Raja Peary Mohun Mookherjee said : — 

“We are assembled here this evening to express our thankfulness, 
not to one who has distinguished himself by his meritorious services to 
the State, or to one who has won the reputation or triumphs of states- 
manship ; but we assemble in this grand meeting to express our high 
sense of appreciation and deep gratitude to a simple Sannyasin, only 
thirty years old, who has been expounding the truths of our i-eligion to 
the great American people with an ability, tact and judgment, (Cheers) 
which have elicited the highest admiration. Brother Vivekananda has 
opened the eyes of an important section of the civilised world by explain- 
ing the great truths of the Hindu religion, and convinced them that the 
most valuable products of human thought in the region of philosophy and 
religion, are to be found not in Western science and literature but in our 
ancient Shastras. (Cheers) I am very glad to find so large and influential 
a gathering to do honour to such a distinguished benefactor of our 
country. * ^ ^ 

Babu Norendra Nath Sen spoke in part as follows : — 

“The present meeting is one which is unique of its kind in this citj?', 
as we have met here to honour not a high state functionary, as we usually 
do, but a Hindu ascetic, who, by crossing the ocean, has done so much 
to further the cause of Hinduism by his eloquence and learning. And 
not only this ; but he, whose services we have come here to acknowled£;e, 
is only a youth scarcely, as I understand, thirty years of age. He must 
be a wonderful man who, at such an age, could command so overpowering 
a personality as to daz2le and electrify the most forward people of the 
day. It is said that facts are stranger than fiction. • To my mind, some 
of the events that are occurring at the present moment far exceed in 
strangeness the stories supplied by the most vivid imagination of the 
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novelist ; and I am very much inclined to ask in astonishment — ‘Are we 
living in a dream-land ?’ For how else can we account for the pheno- 
menal success of Swami Vivekananda’s visit to the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at* Chicago, and of his subsequent work in the United States ? Such 
success has given almost a new lease of life to the Hindus as a nation. It 
has been a brilliant gleam of light in the dark pages of the contemporary 
history of the Hindus, and has buoyed them up with hope, such as they 
never experienced before. Circumstances had, for sometime, gone so 
badly with us that we were driven almost to despair until the triumph, 
which has been attending the cause of Hinduism in America, through 
the efforts of a gifted Hindu, . relumed our darkened spirits, and fed them 
with expectant longings. » ♦ ♦ * • It is not every day that we meet with 
such a man as Swami Vivekananda. He has been born to play an im- 
portant part in the history of this country. His natural gifts are extra- 
ordinary. His large, lustrous eyes, like orbs of fire, shoot forth rays of 
life and light, and knowledge and power. * ^ * 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of* Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s services to this country ; and we should not have deserved to be 
called Hindus, if we had failed to gather here this evening to testify our 
respect and gratitude to him. Though Calcutta has been behind the 
towns of Madras, Bangalore and Kumbhakonum in holding this meeting, 
yet to the credit of our city it must be said that it was here that the idea 
of voting an address of thanks both to the Swami and the American people 
originated; The Hindus have forgotten all sectional differences, 

and united in honouring the great Hindu messenger to the West. The 
spectacle in itself is a most interesting one. It is evident, national life 
is springing up everywhere ; and nobody can say now that the Hindus 
are a dead or inert nation, for certainly a nation which can produce a 
Vivekananda, who imparts a new turn o thought to a people in the 
forefront of modern civilisation, must yet have much vigorous life before 
it. ♦ ^ * The Swami’s visit, therefore, to America, was a most seasonable 
one. We are living in stirring times, and are unable, perhaps, to realise 
fully what is passing around us. To me it seems that the union between 
the East and the West, however Utopian the idea may look to many, is 
now only a question of time. Much stranger things than those we have 
already experienced, are not unlikely yet to happen. We have only to 
follow Swami Vivekananda’s example, and our cpuntry is sure to progress 
and prosper as it never progressed and prospered before. Work, work, 
work should be the motto of ^very Hindu who has got the true interest 
of his country at heart, that is, work as unselfish, devoted and earnest as 
that of the truly patriotic Swami. Work is always sure to bring, its 
own reward.” 

Rai Jatindra Nath Chowdhury said in the course of his 
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address, that it had been told in some quarter that Hinduism 
was not fully represented at the Parliatnent, but he thought 
that a meeting of the kind held in Calcutta would give the 
lie direct to the statement like the above. In proposing he 
■second Resolution, Mr. N. N. Ghose said in part : — 

“FroQi the days of Socrates downwards, the instances have been nu- 
merous of great teachers, whose teaching has not only not been appre- 
ciated by their contemporaries, but has been positively despised, resented 
and rebelled against, and has led to their persecution. Two factors, 
therefore, must always contribute to success, namely, first, the intrinsic 
value of the work, and second, the due appreciation of it by those to 
whom it is offered. No success could be more sudden or brilliant than 
Vivekananda’s. Indeed, there is hardly anything more striking in the 
history of oratorical achievements. There was a Hindu monk, unknown 
to fame, addressing, in semi-Oriental costume, an assembly, the majority 
•of whom could hardly pronounce his name, upon a subject removed, as 
far as possible, from their thoughts, and securing at once their applause 
.and esteem. The merits of the speaker and the performance must have 
been great and surprising. But let us not forget that credit is at least 
equally due to those who appreciated him, encouraged him, found oppor- 
tunities for his speaking, and gave him a patient and kind hearing. 
Vivekananda had gone to expound the principles of Hinduism, and if a 
people, professing a different religion, had received him w’ith coldness, 
4 ‘aised difficulties, technical or other, in the way of his speaking, and 
generally shown him disfavour, their conduct might have been excused 
as being under the circumstances only natural. But very different was 
the treatment they actually gave him. I am informed that the dele- 
gates had? 2 is a rule, been invited. Vivekananda had not been invited, 
<and therefore it would have been a very easy thing to exclude him on 
technical grounds from speaking at the Parliament. But Dr. Barrows, 
by a special act of kindness, waived all technical objections, introduced 
him to the audience, and permitted him to speak. Vivekananda did not 
say altogether fine and smooth things about Christianity, but gave oc- 
casionally hard knocks. His audience, at any rate, the American section 
of it, nevertheless gave him an indulgent hearing, and were warm in 
their acknowledgment of his merits. Vivekananda spoke with 

a lucidity, a grace and a logical power which astonished and chaimed 
his audience ; but 1 am not sure, whom Jto admire more, the speaker 
for his magnificent feat or the American people for their quick insight 
and ready appreciation, A triumph, more signal and more sudden, has 
scarcely been known in history. None of the great religious Teachers 
of the world, Buddha, Jesus .Christ, Mahomet or Confucius made con- 
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verts by the hundreds by a first attempt. But this Hindu preacher, this 
orange monk, as he has been called, dispelled, by one effort, some of the 
illusions of ages from the minds of hundreds of people and roused them 
to a sense of the truths of a religion, which they had either never heard 
of, or must have always despised. And this is an age, not particularly 
distinguished for religious spirit. Vivekananda has been, however, you 
must remember, no single-speech Hamilton. His speech at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions brought him into notice, but his work did not end 
there. In political slang, he has been often ‘heckled’, and his answers 
to the questions of inquirers have been quick and effective. He has been 
invited to address many meetings and appears to have invariably justified 
expectations. Indeed, he seems to be a general favourite and he finds it 
difficult to meet all the engagements that are thrust on him. * ♦ * 

“Vivekananda’s achievements in' America, remarkable as they have 
been, I regard however, rather as promises than as performances. His- 
real work will have to be done in India. The redemption of India, I feel, 
persuaded, lies not through her politics, but through her religion. Politics- 
are in this country a superficial garb, put off and put on at pleasure^ 
They sit loosely on the people. Religion is vital and essential, and in- 
herited with their blood. It reaches the inmost depths of their nature,, 
touches the marrow of their bones. This meeting is only a small testi- 
mony to its reality in this town. It has been organised by men, unused 
to the arts of agitation. Most of the active workers have been Sanny^- 
sins who go about barefooted, in characteristic yellow costume. If the^ 
had only known how to employ the machinery, customarily used for get- 
ting up political demonstrations, the meeting, large as it is, might have 
been ten times larger. ^ It must be a matter of satisfaction and 

pride to all Hindus that, gleams of a new light have made themselves 
visible, that their religion, after having remained under a cloud for ren- 
turies in the eyes of other nations, is just beginning to merge from its 
gloom. That the Americans, by no means a godless people, or a people 
lukewarm in their belief, or a people professing a faith akin to Hinduism,, 
have been able quickly to seize some of its salient points, is a good augury. 
There is reason to hope that the light that has dawned will spread. * 

* ♦ An ancient Roman poet has said : —‘Conquered Greece conquered her 
conquerors.’ That is, the literature and philosophy, the arts and science 
of Greece extorted the admiration of the Romans and proved to them 
the instruments of a higher education. Let us hope that conquered India 
may conquer her conquerors, not of course by steel, and gunpowder j ♦ ♦ 

* * Let us hope that not only the race to whose care we are committed, 
but the entire human race may someday draw someof its spiritual inspix'a- 
tion from the ancient religion of this land, , that the East and the West 
may thus make their full contribution to the perfection of humanity, and 
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that the last civilisation of the world, like her first, may be a civilisation,, 
not of struggle and warfare, but of peace, sympathy, charity and 
harmonious co-operation to a great end.” 

Baba Ksbettra Nath Mullick, after pointing out the noble 
qualities of the American nation, which by its unequalled 
assiduity, enterprise and devotion to work had made giant 
strides in all branches of material and moral advancement, 
said : — 

“ ‘The reasons why the lectures of the Swami Vivekananda were heard 
and appreciated, have been given by Mr. Snell. President of the Scienti- 
fic Section of the Parliament of Religions, and I cannot do better than 
quote from his letter to the Pioneer (the foremost Anglo-Indian journal)- 
what those are. 

“ ‘As intense is the astonished admiration which the personal presence 
and .bearing and language of Paramahamsa Vivekananda have wrung 
from a public accustomed to think of Hindus — thanks to the fables and; 
half-truths of the missionaries — as ignorant and degraded kealken, 
there is no doubt that the continued interest is largely due to a genuine 
hunger for the spiritual truths which India through him has proffered to 
the American people. 

“‘America is starving for spiritual nourishment. In spite of its absorp- 
tion in material things, in spite of the ignorance and provincialism of its 
upper classes and the savagery of its lower, there are many souls scat- 
tered everywhere throughout its great population who are thirsting for 
higher things. Europe has always been indebted to India for its spiritual 
inspirations. There is little, very little, of high thought and aspiration 
in Christendom which cannot be traced to one or another of the succes- 
sive influxes of Hindu ideas: either to the Hinduised Hellenism of Pytha^ 
goras and Plato, to the Hinduised Mazdeism of the Gnostics, to the Hin- 
duised Judaism of the Cabbalists, or to the Hinduised Mohammedanism of 
the Moorish philosophers, to say nothing of the Hinduised Occultism of 
the Theosophists, the Hinduised Socinianism of the new England tran- 
scendentalists, and the many other new streams of orientalising influence 
which are fertilising the soil of contemporary Christendom. 

“ ‘The most illumined men and women, therefore, in Europe and 
America, have a natural drawing towards Hinduism, the chief historic 
source of their light and life, as soon as they are brought into close 
contact with it under circumstances at all favourable to its just appre- 
ciation. In the United States, particularly, there are several widespread 
and influential movements which are distinctly Hindu in their chaiactei 
and tende,ncies. Not only is all the scientific and liberal thought, monis- 
tic in its trend, ^ but the so-called ‘Christian Science’ movement (most 
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•€gregiously misnamed), is admittedly based upon the Vedanta Philo- 
soph y. 

“America is well sprinkled with Advaitins, of all three schools, even 
though they would not always, in the absence of any direct knowledge 
•of Hindu thought, know how to define their position. 

* ‘Even the Christian mythology is not so very different from the 
Hindu, and the latter is gradually becoming familiar to the American 
people, through the medium of translations, books and articles by 
scientists and dilettanti, and the writings and personal labours of Theoso- 
phists and some other liberal sects. 

“ ‘All the Hinduising forces hitherto at work have received a notable 
impulse from the labours of Swami Vi vekananda. Never before has so 
.authoritative a representative of genuine Hinduism — as opposed to the 
emasculated and Anglicised versions of it so common in these days — 
been accessible to American inquirers ; and it is certain, beyond perad- 
venture, that the American people at large will, when he is gone, look 
forward with eagerness to his return, or the advent of some of his con- 
freres of the institute of Sankaracharya. * * * 

‘“America thanks India for sending him, and begs her to send many 
more like him, if such there are, to teach by their example those of her 
own children who have not yet learned the lessons of universal fraternity 
and openness of mind and heart ; and by their precepts those who 
have not yet come to see Divinity in all things and a Oneness trans- 
cending all.’” 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, the well-known orator and 
veteran politician, said in part: — 

“In those remote times the memory of which has faded away from 
human recollection, the religious convictions of my ancestors gave con- 
solation to millions of men and in the days yet to come it will afford un- 
bounded consolation to millions of human beings. Is it possible not 
to feel the deepest reverence, the most overpowering gratitude for the 
eloquent exponent of this noble and majestic religion of India to the 
people of the far West ? I am sure, those who are assembled here on the 
platform of this hall, must accept the teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 
We may differ from him in some respects, but that matters very little. 
Who does not pour forth his gratitude to this illustrious man, — to his 
noble self-abnegation, his enthusiasm, the association in his character 
of the splendid genius, that adorns the Swami ? We gather here to 
express our unanimous sense of gratitude to this illustrious individual. 
We are met together to perform a national act, and therefore I desire to 
•express on my behalf my fervent sympathy with the noble object of the 
meeting, which has found utterance in the gathering of to-da}?. His life 
and glowing self-sacrifice, should inspire the young men of our country- 
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His lofty standard of morality, which is the secret of all success, should 
be cultivated by our countrymen, so that we may be prepared for that 
political redemption to which we are all anxiously looking forward.” 

Pundit Bhudeb Kabiratna addressed the meeting in 

Bengali, saying among other things;— 

« * * » jt is only those who like Swami Vivekananda soar high in the 
region of the clouds upon the bosom of the infinite heavens, those whose soul' 
scorning the ground move about on the higher plane of spiritual truths, 
that can impart new life to our mother country. The Swami is standing 
on that height where the clouds do roar and India, the cMtak (skylark)^ 
is filled with joy at the welcome sound, for the quenching of her thirst 
is now within a measurable distance of time. Would she have rejoiced 
if instead of teaching the Wisdom of Life, Vivekananda talked of politics^ 
or discussed the commercial policy of the Government of India ? If 
anything is a source of pride to the Hindu it is his religion, his philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads. • • • 

“The soil of mother India is proverbially fertile, but we know not 
how to profit by it , the British capitalist comes in, puts it under the 
plough, sows indigo or tea or coffee, and makes himself a master of 
untold wealth. As in the material so in the spiritual world. Our reli- 
gion and philosophy lie neglected by the sons of the sod, strangers 
cultivate those fields and reap harvests so rich that the world stands- 

astonished. » • *” _ 

Babu Amafendra Nath Chatterjee said that he was thank- 
ful to have this opportunity of honouring the young Hindu 
reformer, Swami Vivekananda, on whom, it appeared, as if the 

mantle of the Rishis had fallen to uphold and rnaimain and 

propagate the doctrines of the Hindu faith in foieign lands. 
He the speaker, trusted that the effect of the triumph of 
the’ Hindu teacher in America would lead to permanent 
results in reviving the religious enthusiasm of the Hindus, 
iu remodelling the educational system m India in which 
religious and moral culture formed no part, and, above all, 
in harmonising the ancient religion with the ideas of an evei- 
advancing civilisation by adapting it to the circumstances 

BlbTHemendra Nath Mittra, in the course of supporting 

Speaking In a meeting, specially convened for purpose of 
expressing om dee; sense of gratitude to, and appreciation of the 
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services of Swami Vivekananda, one cannot help recalling to his mind 
his august and venerable preceptor and Guru, the Lord Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa Deva. Born in the petty village of Kaniarpookur in the 
district of Hughly, he fixed as his place of 'sddha?u% the root of that 
tree, ever to be associated with the sacred name of Mahadeva, the Bihja 
tree, and a grove of trees, well-known as the Panchavaii in the Kalibati 
at Dakshineswar* There in the eternal longing of a soul that pants for 
truth and higher spirituality, enshrined within the majesty of his own 
self, shutting up, as it were, the five organs of our material 
senses, after the right Oriental fashion, he made Self, and Self alone, 
his study, his contemplation. Unlike the modern scientists of the day, 
who seek in vain to evolve spiritual truths from material ones, he recog- 
nised the ancient principle that a perfect spiritual knowledge could be 
attained only by the Spirit, and through the Spirit. And so centring his 
whole inner consciousness in his inner self, he directed the same towards 
the attainment of BraJiTnajndna^ till grade after grade, step by step, 
that became an accomplished fact. Then became manifest that splendid 
fire, one spark of \vhich has set ablaze a whole continent, and enlightened 
the very life and thought of the most advanced and the most civilised 
portion of the globe. For, were it not for the higher spiritual force, 
infused in him by his Guru, think you that Swami Vivekananda could 
have achieved what he did ?. Others with a so-called better education, 
with a so-called higher training, visited the continent on missionary tour, 
but it was reserved for Swami Vivekananda alone to impress the fore- 
most scientists of the day with the majesty and beauty of our ancient 
Aryan teachings. The reason is obvious, and not far to seek. The 
great Master breathed into his ear the sacred word, and infused in him 
a spirituality which cultivated and developed as it was in his case, and 
moulded daily by the muttering of his Dikshd-ma7itra, fitted him for the 
great and arduous task he was destined to perform. For, in his case, 
the ManBa came from a Mickta-pumshay from one who knew the 
key-note of the life he was to mould and develop harmoniously. What 
wonder, then, that Swami "Vivekananda should make his voice heard 
whenever and wherever it is sounded I 

To the Swami, perhaps, any word of approbation or thanksgiving that 
we mayolfer to give expression to, is of absolutely no value, for has 
he not attained that height where the voice of praise and censure reaches 
not. But absorbed and engrossed as we are with a thousand and one 
longings and yearnings, we fail to realise that truth, and feel very great 
pleasuie in doing what we have met here this evening to do. * ^ * ” 

Babu Manoranjan Guha who spoke in Bengali, after 
<iwdlii%on the inestimable good, both spiritual and temporal, 
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that the work of the Swami in the West was sure to bring 
forth, said : — 

“a • Before closing I think it my duty to pronounce the hallowed 
name of Vivekananda’s Great Master, Ramakrishna Parainahamsa, the 
root of that majestic plant out of which Vivekananda has come forth as a 
splendid flower. Paramahamsa Deva was the living Impersonation of 
the Catholic Spirit of Hinduism. Now, if the disciple is great it is be- 
cause the Master is greater. And need I add that in rendering thanks to 
the disciple for the good work that he has been doing, we are at the same 
time offering our humble tribute of honour and I'everence, to that Great 
Master who has made the existence of men like Vivekananda possible in 
this nineteenth century. * * ♦ ” 

The Chairman then read before the assembly the letters 
from the leading orthodox members of the Hindu community, 
who were prevented from being present, from one of which an 
•extract is quoted here as voicing the spirit of the others. 
Babu Ishan Chandra Mookherjee, in a letter addressed to 
Pandit Raj Kumar Nyayaratna and others, writes : — 

“ iifr * ^ Nothing in this age of progress and enlightenment has been so 
much misunderstood and misrepresented by foreigners pretending to 
understand it, as Hinduism ; Swami Vivekananda has succeeded in 
dispersing the mist that gathered round this subject and placing it in a 
proper light before the American public. As it is not unlikely that men 
whose interest it is to disparage and disrate Hinduism may endeavour 
to make people believe that the Hinduism expounded by Swami Vive-, 
kananda at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago is not the Plinduism 
-of the Shastras, it behoves us as Hindus to lose no time in offering our 
■congratulations to our distinguished countryman for his successful repre- 
sentation of our Religion and thus practically declaring to the world that 
in expounding Plinduism in the way he has done, he has only echoed our 
isentiments and those of our Shastras. • * * ” 

These addresses convey some idea of that great wave of 
spiritual enthusiasm which swept the entire audience at the 
meeting. It was as if the Spirit of the Sanatana Dharma, the 
.Spirit of Hinduism itself were there as a great overshadowing 
influence of peace and insight and benediction. The address- 
es were punctuated with repeated applause, and in that hour 
Hinduism was gloriously self-conscious and spiritually 
aggressive, proud of its contents and of its form through the 
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thrilling and electrifying utterances of the speakers and the 
cheering response they evoked. And in Madras and in 
Bangalore the meetings had been similar in character. The 
name, Vivekananda, rang with acclaim throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindusthan, so that- the fame of the Swami 
was spread broadcast as much in the land of his birth as 
in America, and everywhere he was recognised as a Great 
Acharya, the Man who had come to fill a NEED. Truly, in 
these days he was lifted, head and shoulders, like a great 
Soul of Hinduism, above the greatness of India itself ; for he 
had become the spokesman and the mouthpiece of Hinduism 
and had been acknowledged as such by India as a whole. 
The lethargic and somnolent state to which the spirit of 
Hinduism was sinking was by him veritably rehabilitated t 
and in these meetings one already heard the footsteps of 
^ppj-Qachmg dawn when India, as of old, shall become 
frloriously self-conscious and supremely powerful, when con-, 
quered India shall conquer her conquerors, even as the 
learning and civilisation of Greece conquered the crude and 
unlettered spirit of Rome, not by warfare and streams of blood 
but by the infinitely more powerful force of the incom.par- 
able Vedas and the Vedanta. 

And already one sees, in the character of these meetings,, 
the prophecy of that which was to come as the result of the 
triumphal tour and the soul-stirring utterances which the 
Swami made on his return from the great and powerful West 
to the Punyahhumi, the holy land of Aryavarta, travelling 
from Colombo to Almora. 


LXXXIII 

THE BEGINNING OF WORK. 


It is an exceedingly difficult task to keep up with the 
Swami’s travels following upon the Parliament of Religions 
until he finally settled down to his New York work. On his 
lecture tour under the management of the bureau his travels 
were many and wide ; and following upon that, the tours he 
made delivering lectures and holding parlour meetings and 
class talks on his own account, were even more varied. 
Within the short time of a year he had visited practically 
every city of consequence from the Atlantic coast to the Mis- 
sissippi River, and had given innumerable lectures, both public 
and private, the reports of most of which are unfortunately 
not available now. Wherever he went, he went as a ^uest 
In Detroit he was for about four weeks the guest of Mrs. 
John J. Bagley, the widow of the ex-Governor of Michigan 
and a lady of rare culture and unusual spirituality. She often 
said that during this time the Swami constantly expressed the 
highest in word and action, and that his presence was a “con- 
tinual benediction.” After leaving Mrs. Bagley, he spent two 
weeks as the guest of the Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, the Presi- 
dent of the World’s Fair Commission and formerly^ a U. S. 
Senator and the Minister of his country to Spain. When not 
travelling, or answering invitations comingfrom far and near, 
he was frequently the guest of Mr. George W. Hale of Chicago. 
After giving a series of lectures in the Unitarian Church at 
Detroit in February, the Swami spent the months of March, 
April and May of 1894, alternately in Chicago, and New 
York and Boston. June he spent in Chicago, while during 
the mid-summer months he delivered a series of lectures at 
Greenacre in New England, where the “Greenacre Con- 
ferences” were being inaugurated and before which he had 
been asked to speak. Here a group of earnest students 
23 
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gathered round him, and the Swami expounded the Vedanta 
philosophy to them, whilst they sat in oriental fashion, under 
a venerable Pine tree, since associated with his name, it being 
called “The Swami’s Pine.” These conferences became widely 
known through the school of Comparative Religions conduct- 
ed there by the late Dr. Lewis G. Janes, who was long the 
gifted and liberal-minded President of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Following upon his work in Greenacre, where 
he left an indelible impression, the Swami visited on invita- 
tion various intellectual and society people in the cities and 
suburbs of Boston, Chicago and New York. In this way he 
spent the autumn, visiting Baltimore and Washington at the 
end of October. In November he came to New York again 
from Boston. His previous visits to New York, beginning from 
the early part of the year, had been only casual, as it were, 
the Swami living as a guest in the homes of friends. He gave 
a few public lectures but was not yet in a position to begin 
regular work. At a lecture given in the parlour of a friend he 
chanced to meet Dr. Lewis G. Janes, mentioned above, who 
was so much struck with his unusual attainments as well as with 
his message that he invited him at once to give a series of lec- 
tures on the Hindu Religion before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. This the Swami accepted. Since that time he and Dr. 
Janes became fast friends, until death separated them. 

His first lecture in Brooklyn before that Association en- 
sured him immediate success. A large and enthusiastic 
audience greeted him on that night,— the last night of the 
year, — to listen to his lecture on Hinduism, “and as the Swami, 
in his long robe and turban, expounded the ancient religion 
of his native land, the interest grew so deep that at the close 
of the evening there was an insistent demand for regular 
classes in Brooklyn.” The Swami graciously acceded, and a 
series of class meetings was held and several public lectures 
were given at the Pouch Mansion, where the Ethical Associa- 
tion held its meetings, and elsewhere. 

Of his appearance before the Brooklyn Ethical Society, 
The BmpMyn Standard : — 
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“It was the voice of the ancient Rishis of the Vedas, speaking sweet 
words of love and toleration through the Hindu monk, Paramaharnsa 
Swami Vivekananda, that held spell-bound every one of those many 
hundreds who had accepted the invitation gf the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society and packed the large lecture hall and the adjoining rooms of the 

Pouch Gallery on Clinton Avenue to overflowing, on the thirty-first 
December,’ 1894. 

“The. fame of the Oriental ascetic, who came to this Western world as 
the emissary and representative of the most ancient form of philosophi- 
cal religious worship, Hinduism, had preceded him and as a result, men 
of all professions and callings— doctors and lawyers and judges and 
teachers — together with many ladies, had come from all parts of the city 
to listen to his strangely beautiful and eloquent defence of the Religion 
of India. They had heard of him as the delegate of the worshippers of 
Krishna and Brahma and Buddha to the ^Parliameiit of Religions' at the 
World’s ‘Fair in Chicago, where he had been the most honoured of all 
pagan representatives ; they had read of him as the philosopher who, 
for the sake of his religion, had given up what promised to be a most 
brilliant career, who, by years of ardent and patient study, had taken the 
scientific culture of the West and had transplanted it to the mystic soil 
of the ancient tradition of the Hindus ; they had heard of his culture 
and his learning, of his wit and his eloquence, of his purity and sincerity 
.and holiness, and hence they expected great things. 

“And they were not disappointed. Swami (i. e.. Master or Rabbi or 
Teacher) Vivekananda is even greater than his fame. As he stood upon 
the dais in his picturesque kaftan of bright red, a stray curl of jet-black 
hair creeping frorfl under the many folds of his orange turban, his swarthy 
face reflecting the brilliancy of his thoughts, his large- expressive 
eyes, bright with the enthusiasm of a prophet, and his mobile mouth 
uttering, in deep melodious tones and in almost perfect English, 
only words of love and sympathy and toleration ; he was a splendid type 
of the famous sages of the Himalayas, a prophet of a new religion com- 
bining the morality of the Christians with the philosophy of the 
Buddhists, and his hearers understood why on Sept. 5, 1894, a crowded 
mass meeting at Calcutta was held for the sole purpose of ‘publicly 
recording the grateful appreciation of his counti-ymen for his great 
services rendered to the cause of Hinduism. 

“Whatever else may be said of the Swami’s lecture or address (for it 
■ was spoken extemporaneously), it was certainly intensely interesting. * ^ 

“The speaker was frequently and heartily applauded. At the end of 
his lecture he devoted some fifteen minutes to answering questionS}after 

which he held an informal reception.” 

This series of lectures constituted the real beginning of 
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the Swami’s work. He had already anticipated the serious 
character of his future activity by breaking himself loose from 
personal and public invitations and establishing himself at 
this time in quarters*of his own in the city of New York. He 
was tired and disgusted with the fame he had acquired ; and 
he felt that the interest he had awakened was not what he 
wanted ; to his mind it was too superficial. He desired earnest- 
minded followers whom he could teach freely, while 
living independently in a place of his own. For this reason he 
announced classes and lectures free of charge, himself 
sustaining the burden of the expense by the money he had' 
gained in the course of his lecturing tours. Many came, 
some from curiosity, others from earnest sincerity “ to learn 
the ancient teachings of India and the all embracing charac- 
ter of its philosophy, and, above all, to hear the. constant 

lessons of the Swami on a world-wide universal toleration.’"' 
Miss S. E. Waldo, of Brooklyn, who became one of the 
Swami’s foremost disciples, and is known under the name of 
Sister Haridasi, writes as follows, taking up the thread of her 
narrative from the time of his lecture before the Ethical 
Association — 

“ A few of those who had heard him in Brooklyn now began to go to- 
the place where he lived in New York. It wa^ just an ordinary 
room on the second floor of a lodging house. The classes grew with 
astonishing rapidity and as the little room filled to overflowing it became 
very picturesque. The Swami himself sat on the floor and niost of his 
audience likewise. The marble-topped dresser, the arms of the sofa and 
even the corner washstand helped to furnish seats for the constantly in- 
creasing numbers. , The door, was left open and the overflow filled the 
hall and sat on the stairs. And those first classes I How intensely 
interesting they were ! Who that was privileged to attend them can dver 
forget them ? The Swami sodignified yet so simple, so gravely barh^st, 
so eloquent, and the close ranks of students, forgetting all inconveniences,, 
banging breathless on his every word ! 

* “ It was a fit beginning for a movement that has since grown to such 
grand proportions. In this unpretentious way did Swami Vivekananda 
tnaPg^^te jthe work of teaching Vedanta philosophy in New York. The 
Swami gave his services free as air. Th.e rent was paid by voluntary 
isubscriptipnsyand whendhese were found insufficient, the Swaim hired 
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a fell and gave secular lectures on India and devoted the proceeds to 
the maintenance of the classes. He said that Hindu teachers of religion 
felt it to be their duty to support their classes and the students, too, if 
they were unable to care for themselves, and the teachers would willingly 
make any sacrifice they possibly could to assist a needy disciple. 

“ The classes began in February, 1895, and lasted until June ; but 
long before that time they had outgrown their small beginnings and had 
removed downstairs to occupy an entire parlour floor and extension. The 
•classes were held nearly every morning and on seveial evenings in each 
week. Some Sunday lectures were also given, and there were ‘ question ’ 
classes to help those to whom the teaching was so new and strange that 
diej were* desirous to have an opportunity for more extended 

•explanation. ” 

It is touching to find the Swami teaching Americans 
of wealth and position, in the fashion of the ancient 
Gurus. Though they had money, he would not make a. 

single charge. Religion, to his mind, ought to be given free, 

for religion is something not to be bartered but realised. 
Though it is true that regular classes did not begin until 
February of the year 1895, yet numbers upon numbers of 
visitors flocked to him constantly, some treating him with 
great personal reverence, others, again, scrutinising him and 
hi# theories, while still others were newspaper reporters and 
editors of magazines, bent on spreading his name and his 
teachings before the public. The Swami now felt that he 
was carrying on his message, slowly, perhaps, but surely, on 
a right footing. Formerly he had stood merely in the lime- 
light of public attention ; and a superficial-minded person 

might have felt that that was success. But the Swami new 
better, for he had within him the Sannyasin instinct for 
sounding the reality and worth of things. Others in his 
Tsition might never have ventured to break with the lecture 
bmeau and lose financially, nor would they have abandoned 
readily the surroundings and the invitations of pers^ of 
wealth and social position for the simple an ye 
life which he had decided to take up for the spreading of he 

cause and for the sake of true, Truth 

Swami, the soul of things was deep. He trusted 
and in God, and he felt that he was being guided. 
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At this time he worked more strenuously than ever ; he 
gave his whole time to teaching by means of talks and 
lectures, and regularly each day trained some chosen followers 
how to practise quietude of mind in the silence of meditation. 
Indeed, it was truly said that in the midst of his intense 
activity he had the meditation-habit. Teaching his auditors 
how to meditate he would himself drift into the meditative 
state, and oftentimes so deep would he sink the plummet 
of personality into the abyss of spiritual introspection that 
he could not readily be brought back to normal consciousness ; 
and those who were his students would rise from the class 
and steal quietly away. When the Swami came forth from 
such states he would feel impatient with himself, for he 
desired that the Teacher more than the Yogi should be 
uppermost in him, and therefore he tried hard not to risk 
such repetitions. While meditating privately with one or 
two, he would give a word or a Name by which he could be 
recalled, should his personality be carried by the force of 
meditation into the region of SamadhL Oftentimes he might 
be found singing some Sanskrit hymns in gentle tones, 
or murmuring to himself some of the great slokas of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. He literally radiated spirituality. 
Indeed, that same atmosphere of ecstasy and insight that 
hovered about the Master and Dakshineswar, now hovered 
about the Swami in these strange surroundings in a far off 
land. An atmosphere of benediction, of peace, of power and 
of inexpressible luminosity was felt by one and all who 
came to his classes. He rejoiced now that he was more the 
monk, as of old, more the true teacher, the gum, to souls 
that sought his grace. And yet in spite of these meditative 
moods he was always on the vwe with reference to the 
preaching of his philosophy and the defending of the civilisa- 
tion of his land, in public lectures and when questions were 
asked and discussion arose. A well-known writer describing 
his personality at this period, has said : — 

‘‘ Those who have met him and heard him speak, will remember his 
fascinating personality, this fine intelligent face beaming with celestial 
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radiance mingled with the innocent smile of a child, his deep musical 
voice, his uncommon eloquence, and above all, his wonderful oratorical 
powers which drew from the hearts of his appreciative listeners the 
exclamation that he was an orator by divine right.” 

However great his efforts were to withdraw from the 
public gaze since his final return to New York, there were 
constantly notices of his teaching and of his personality 
published in the papers. Amongst others, The New Yof^k 
Critique thus reported about the Swami at this time 

I 

“ He has preached in clubs and churches until his faith has become 
familiar to us. culture, his eloquence and his fascinating per- 

sonality have given us a new idea of Hindu Civilisation. ♦ * ^ His fine, 
intelligent face and his deep musical voice, prepossesses one at once in 
his favour. * • ♦ He speaks without notes, presenting his facts and his 
conclusions with the greatest art and the most convincing sincerity, and 
rising often to rich inspiring eloquence.” 

It is interesting to read the description of the Swami 
given by the Phrenological Journal of New York. It reads : — 

“ Swami Vivekananda is in many respects an excellent specimen of 
his race. He is five feet eight and a half inches in height and weighs one 
hundred and seventy pounds. His head measures twenty-one and three- 
fourths inches in circumference by fourteen from ear to ear across the 
top. He is thus very well proportioned as regards both body and br-ain. 
He will be able to make his home wherever he can find agreeable employ- 
ment for his intellectual powers, and such friendship as he manifests is 
chiefly the expression of gratitude for encouragement and appreciation 
of his missionary work. His instincts are too feminine to be compatible 
with much conjugal sentiment. Indeed, he says himself that he never 
had the slightest feeling of love for any woman. As he is opposed to 
war and teaches a religion of unmixed gentleness, we should expect his 
head to be narrow in the region of the ears at the seat of combativeness 
and destructiveness, and such is the case. The same deficiency is much 
marked in the diameters a little farther up at secretiveness and acquisi- 
tiveness. He dismisses the whole subject of finance and ownership by 
saying that he has no property aind does not want to be bothered with 
any. While such a sentiment sounds odd to American ears, it must be 
confessed that his face, at least, shows more marks of contentment 
than the visages of Russel Sage, Hetty Green and many others of our 
multi-millionaires. Firmness and conscientiousness are fully developed. 
Benevolence is quite conspicuous. Music is well indicated in the width 
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of the temples. The prominent eyes betoken superior rnemory of words . 
and explain much of the eloquence he has displayed in his lectures. 
The upper forehead is well developed at causality and in comparison to 
which is added a fine endowment of suavity and sense of human nature. 
Summing up the organisation, it will be seen that kindness, sympathy 
and philosophical intelligence, with ambition to achieve success in the 
direction of higher educational work are his predominant characteristics. 
iBeing a graduate of the Calcutta University, he speaks English almost 
as perfectly as if he were a native of England. If he does no more than 
continue the development of that splendid spirit of charity which was 

displayed at the World’s Fair, his mission among us will certainly prove 
eminently successful.” 

Thus, though there was much appreciation of the beauty 
of his character and the grandeur of his mission and teaching, 
yet it is not to be supposed that the path before the Swami 
was all smooth sailing. With his great veneration for Jesus 
the Christ, which all who knew him saw in him, it is almost 
unbelievable to find that the Swami was continuously perse- 
cuted by sectarian and bigoted Christians. Indeed, they 
went far beyond the limits of legitimate criticism of his 
work and his philosophy and even made personal attacks 
upon his character. These detractors several times addressed 
notes and letters to persons who had invited him as their 
guest, stating that the Swami was not what he represented 
himself to be, and circulating all sorts of calumnies against 
him. Occasionally these notices had their evil effects, and 
the Swami about to accept such invitations, would find that 
the houses of his intended hosts were closed to him ! But in 
most instances, the latter would discover their error after 
a time, coming to know that he had been most maliciously 
slandered ; and then they would call upon him and apologise 
and become his friends and admirers. 

A certain loftiness of spirit characterised by non-attach- 
ment to the fruits of work was always manifest in the Swami ; 
he had no personal or selfish ambitions. In concordance with 
the natural bent of his character, when Henry J. Van Haagen, 
an ardent disciple, expressed surprise to him that his teachings 
had not even a larger following, he said in reply “I could have 
thousands more at my lectures if I wanted them. It is the 
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sincere student who will help to make this work a success and 
not merely large audiences. If I succeed in my life in helping 
•one man to reach freedom, I shall feel that my labours have 
not been in vain, but quite successful” And in all his 
classes, the strong impression that their beloved teacher ga\’e 
to his students was to make them feel as if he w^ere address- 
ing each one of them, as if each one alone engaged his entire 
attention and sympathy, and as if he was ever ready to 
give himself away to help the humblest of them. This pleas- 
ing attitude created that wonderful feeling of response and 
genuine devotion which so many of his students felt for him, 
and made that bond between himself and them fast and endur- 
ing, which is so essential for any teacher’s or disciple’s real 
success. 

Amidst all his energetic and enthusiastic work and 
conflicting experience the Swami held India constantly in 
mind. Yes, he did not only support his American work 
but help India also in so far as was possible. And this help 
he freely gave, irrespective of sect or creed. x*\s an 
instance, he had given over the proceeds of his lecture on 
'The Ideals of Hindu Women,” delivered before the Ethical 
Association of Brooklyn, to its President, to be forwarded 
by him to Babu Sashipada Bannerjee’s Baranagore Boarding 
School for Hindu Widows. *In forwarding the proceeds Dr. 
Lewis a Janes wrote to Sashipada Babu as follows:— 

“This sum constitutes the proceeds of a lecture before our Associa- 
tion by your able countryman, the Swami Vivekananda, who has spoken 
for us several times before large audiences and created great interest m 
the Vedanta philosophy and also on the social and political conditions 
in India. In justice to the Swami I should say that the proposition to 
give a benefit lecture for your school was his own voluntary idea with 
which we were delighted to co-operate. ’ 

This action on the part of the Swami showed his great 
sense of toleration and his true patriotism, for the school in 
question was a Brahmo institution. Brahmo or Hindu, 
Mussulman or Arya Samajist, the Swami saw in all the 
raodenvsocieties and ancient institutions in India channels 
for the resurrection and impregnable consolidation of the 
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Indian consciousness. In all things the Swami was an 
Indian, but he was also more than an Indian ; he was truly 
cosmopolitan, a citizen of the world, as all true Rishis are 
seeing the Oneness of the Spirit and labouring constantly 
for its fuller and more glorious manifestation. 

It must be remembered that the Swami’s life in America 
was by no means easy. If he had practised austerities in 
India, he, in one sense, underwent them in America doubly 
so. His life itself was Sadhana, The obstacles he met 
with were enormous j he vjrs constantly on the edge, as one 
says. He found everywhere the unconscious opposition of 
ignorance. Nothing presents so truly and vividly the 
story of the Swami’s difficulties and of his successes than a 
letter written to “The Brahmavadin” in the following year by 
the Swami Kripinanda, an American disciple, which is 
quoted at length here to show what mettle the Swami was 
composed of : — 

“The wonderful success which the Swami Vivekananda achieved in 
spreading the religious and the philosophical ideas of the Hindus in 
America, may lead one to the erroneous conclusion that this happy 
result "was due to a coincidence of favourable circumstances, rather than 
to his extraordinary ability. It is only by studying the fin de siecle con- 
dition of our country, by taking cognisance of the antagonistic forces 
that had to be coped with, and considering the numerous difficulties to 
be overcome in this attempt, that we come to fully appreciate the 
grandeur of the work accomplished, and to realise that the great success 
accompanying it, is solely due to the personality of the Teacher, to his 
extraordinary moral, intellectual and spiritual endowments, and to his 
exceptional energy and will-power. 

“It is true that, on the occasion of the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, many Indians succeeded in calling the attention of the world 
to the Light from the East, and caused a wave to pass over our country ; 
but this wave would have died away as quickly as it had come, without 
leaving any lasting effect, had it not been for the efforts of this one man 
who unremittingly persisted in grafting the Hindu religious ideas on the 
Western materialism and never rested until his work was crowned 
with success. 

“At the time the American mind was coated with thick layers of 
superstition and bigotry that nad come down from the olden times and 
there was no humbug, no charlatanry, no imposition which had not left 
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there an impress extremely difficult to eradicate. The Americans are a 
receptive nation. That is why the country is a hotbed of all kinds of 
religious and irreligious monstrosities that ever sprang from a human 
brain. TJiere is no theory so absurd, no doctrine so irrational, no claim 
so extravagant, no fraud so transparent, but can find their numerous 
believers and a ready market. This morbid craving for the abnormal, 
the occult, the sensational, has practically brought about a revival of the 
Middle Ages. To satisfy this craving, to feed the credulity of the 
people hundreds of societies and sects took birth for the salvation of the 
world and pocket ^25 to §100 as initiation fee from those ready to pay 
it. The whole atmosphere was filled in some places with hobgoblins, 
spooks and Mahatmas and new prophets were rising every day. In 
this bedlam of religious cranks of all shades and colours, in this devifs 
kitchen of fraud, imposture and knavery, the Swami appeared to teach 
the lofty religion f the Vedas, the profound philosophy of the \’edanta, 
the sublime wisdom of the ancient Rishis. The most unfavourable en- 
vironment for such a task ! Before even starting this great mission, it 
was necessary to first perform the Herculean labour of cleansing this 
Augean stable of imposture, superstition and bigotry, a task sufficient 
to discourage the bravest heart, to dispirit the most powerful will. But 
the Swami was not the man to be deterred by difficulties. Poor and 
friendless, with no other support than God and his love for mankind, 
he set patiently to work, determined not to give up until the message 
he had to deliver would find a receptacle in the hearts of truth-seeking 
men and women. 


‘In the beginning crowds of people flocked to his lectures. But 
they were not of the kind that a teacher of religion would be pleased 
to have for his auditors. They consisted partly of curiosity-seekers, 
partly of the representatives of the cranky and fraudulent elements 
mentioned before, who thought that they had found in the Swami a 
proper tool to forward their interests. Most of the latter type of persons 
tried to induce him to embrace their cause, first by promises of support, 
and then by threats of injuring him he refused to ally himself with 

them. But they were all grievously disappointed. For the first time 
they had met with a man who could be neither bought nor frightened,- 
‘the sickle had hit on a stone’, as the Polish proverb says. To all these 

propositions his only answer was, ‘I stand for Truth. Truth will never 

ally itself with falsehood. Even if all the world should be against me. 
Truth must prevail in the end.’ He denounced fraud and superstition in 
whatever guise they appeared, and all those untrue and erratic existences 
hid themselves, like bats at the approach of daylight, m their haunts 


before this apostle of Truth. 

“The methods and- tactics of the Christian 


Missionaries are well* 
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known. They would have liked it ever so much to have the Swami 
preach Christianity as they understood it, but Ht could not, should not 
be ^ as runs the refrain of the German Folk’s song. Indifferent to the 
filthy stories they set in circulation about him, he peacefully continued to 
preach God and Love and Truth, and their gossip had the only effect 
to advertise his lectures, and gain him the sympathy of all fair-minded 
people. 

worthier antagonist, though not commensurate with his strength, 
he had to meet in another class of people, the so-called Freethinkers, 
embracing the atheists, materialists, agnostics, rationalists, and all those 
who, on principle, are averse to anything that savours of religion. They 
thought that this Hindu monk was an easy match for them, and that 
all his theology would be crushed under the weight of Western civilisa- 
tion, Western philosophy, and Western science. So sure were they of 
their triumph, that they invited him, in New York, to lecture before their 
society, anxious to show to their numerous followers how easily religious 
claims could be refuted by the pow'erful arguments of their logic and 
pure reasoning. I shall never forget that memorable evening when 
the Swami accepted the challenge and appeared single-handed to 
face the matadores of materialism, all arrayed with their heaviest armour 
of law, and reason, and logic and common sense of matter, and force, 
and heredity, and all the stock phrases calculated to awe and terrify the 
ignorant mass. Imagine their surprise and consternation when they 
found that, far from being intimidated by these big words, he proved 
himself a master in wielding their own weapons, and as familiar with 
the arguments of materialism as with those of the Advaita philosophy. 
He showed them that their much-vaunted Western civilisation consisted 
principally in the development of the art to destroy their fellow-men, that 
their Western science could not answer the most vital questions of life 
and being, that their immutable laws, so much talked of, had no outside 
existence apart from the human mind, that the very idea of matter was 
a metaphysical conception, and that it was the much despised metaphy- 
sics upon which ultimately rested the very basis of their materialism. 
With an irresistible logic he demonstrated that their knowledge proved 
itself incorrect, not by comparison with knowledge which is true, but by 
the very laws upon which it depends for its basis ; that pure reasoning 
could not help admitting its own limitations and pointed to something 
beyond reason ; and that rationalism when carried to its last consequen- 
ces must ultimately land us at a something which is above matter, above 
force, above sense, above thought and even consciousness, and of which 
all these are but manifestations. 

“The powerful effect of this lecture could be seen on the following 
day, when numbers of the materialistic camp came to sit at the 
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of the Hindu monk, and listen to his sublime utterances on God 
religion. 

“Thus the Swami gathered around himself, from among the most 
eterogeneous classes of society a large and ever-increasing following 
of sincere men and women animated with the only desire to pursue truth 
-jfor truth’s own sake. 

“This is a delineation of the negative side of the Swamfs work. He 
first to clear the ground and lay a deep foundation for the grand 
edifice to be built.” 

More and more, as time went on, the Swami found him- 
self winnin,^, to a greater and still greater extent^ the con- 
fidence and the respect, and even the reverence, of large 
liumbers of people in America. The American papers 
oaiight the note of ecstasy that had been heralded forth at the 
Calcutta Town-Hall meeting in his honour, and both East and 
West were vying for the more luminous presentation of his 
personality and teachings. As for himself the address which 
lie received from the Hindu community at Calcutta gave him- 
extraordinary encouragement, and he felt that the Lord was 
indeed back of his work, as the moving power. His prayers 
were that he might become the better and still more efficient 
exponent of the Dharma ; and his confidence in his own- 
mission grew greater and greater. As has been seen, he 
had by this time turned his attention from winning popular 
approval and had sought to train a few disciples and 
followers, moulding their lives for higher realisations with all 
the powers and the service that he could command. Seeing 
the innate genius of the Swami, many of those that came to- 
him as earnest seekers devoted themselves heart and soul to 
be worthy of becoming his followers in a definite sense, and 
his classes grew accordingly both in number and in quaUt}^. 
His personal experiences at this time were multifarious; 
he was brought into contact with many of the most celebra- 
ted persons in America, but the greater the distinctions that 
were conferred on him, they only served to make him all the- 
humbler and all the more devout. His replies to the various- 
addresses sent to him from India and to the letters of his^ 
disciples, were filled with ardent patriotism and fiery spirit- 
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uality, and from them it was evident that he intended to offer 
his whole life upon the altar of unintermittent service for 
India and the world. He would be consumed with work and 
service. Therefore he redoubled his efforts in his American 
labours, straining himself to the point of tension to circulate 
the ideas of the Hindu religion and philosophy. 

His disciples in India were constantly looking up to him 
for guidance at this time, sending him numerous letters and 
even begging him to return to India ; but to all this his reply 
was that they should depend upon themselves; believe in 
themselves and^‘march on.” The Swami invariably gave one 
the impression of having the strength of a military leader ; 
his letters charging and inciting them to work were always 
military in character and in intensity ; and his reprimands 
and words of encouragement were alike replete with martial 
enthusiasm. He had no patience with lack of self-confidence 
and his constant watchword was, “ Stand on your own feet !” 
He wrote, • if you are really my children you will 

fear nothing, stop at nothing. You will be like lions. We 
must rouse India and the whole world. All his letters 

to India at this time are filled with this spirit and with a 
remarkable penetration into the nature of Indian problems. 
His comments on Christianity, during this period are also in- 
teresting. In a letter he writes as follows, at the very 
time when agitation was being made against him by mis- 
sionary bodies in America, and it is mentioned to show the 
great generosity and kindly spirit of the Swami : — 

urn ♦ Xhe Christianity that is preached in India is quite different 
from what one sees here ; you will be astonished to hear that I have 
friends in this country amongst the clergy of the Episcopal and even 
Presbyterian churches, who are as broad, as liberal and as sincere, as 
you are in your own religion. The real spiritual man is broad every- 
where. His love forces him to be so. Those to whom religion is a 
trade, are forced to become narrow and mischievous by their introduction 
into religion of the competitive, fighting and selfish methods of the 
world.” 

When his Indian friends had sent to him the missionary 
criticism concerning himself and his work he answered : 
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“ * * • In future do not pay any heed to what people say either 
for or against me. • * I shall work incessantly until I die, and 

even after death I shall work for the good of the world. Truth is 
infinitely more weighty than untruth ; • ♦ • it is the force of character, 
of purity and of truth— of personality. So long as I have these things 
you can feel easy ; no one will be able to injure a hair of my head. If 
they try they will fail, sayeth the Lord. * *55- ?? 

Probably none others of the Swami’s writings are so 
surcharged with the apostolic fire of his own personality as 
his letters, and particularly his letters written at this time 
to his gurubMis and his Indian devotees. These abound with 
such fine utterances as the following taken at random : — 

(( # • « I care whether they are Hindus, or Mohammedans 

or Chi'istians, but those that love the Lord will always command my 
service.” 

“Plunge into the fire and bring people towards the Lord. Everything 
will come to you if you have faith.” 

“I always pray for you ; you must pray for me. Let each one of us 
pray day and night for the down-trodden millions in India, who are held 
fast by poverty, priestcraft and tyranny, — pray day and night for them. 

I care more to preach religion to them than to the high and the rich. I 
am no metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, no saint. 1 am poor, I 

love the poor .who feels in India for the two hundred millions of men 

and women sunken for ever in poverty and ignorance ? Where is the 
way out ? Who feels for them ? They cannot find light or education. 
Who will bring the light to them — Who will travel from door to door 
bringing education to them ? Let these people be your God— Think of 
them, work for them, pray for them incessantly— the Lord will show you 
the way. Him I call a Mahitman, whose heart bleeds for the poor, 
otherwise, he is a Durfi.tman.......We may die unknown, unpitied, unbe- 
wailed, without accomplishing anything,— but not one thought will be 
lost. It will take eifect sooner or later.. ....So long as the millions live 

in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a traitor who having been 

‘educated at their expense, pays not the least heed to them ! We are 

poor, my brothers, we are nobodies, but such have always been the 
instruments of the Most High.” 

“I only want men to follow me, who can be true and faithful unto 
death. I do not care for success or nonsuccess....... I must keep my 

movement or I will have none of it.” , 

“India’s doom was sealed the very day they invented the word 
vilechchha and stopped from communion with others.” 

“An organisation that will teach the Hindus mutual help and appre- 
ciation is absolutely necessary.” 
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One can quote without end from his epistles, but these 
will suffice to show how intensely spiritual as well as patriotic 
his message was. Now he would point out the true spirit of 
the Vedanta and show where the genius of the Vedic Rishis 
lay, and then he would cast reflections in the way of contrast 
between Western and Indian experience. Now he would 
vigorously criticise the faults of his own people and then 
show wherein lay their superiority over the civilisation of 
the West. Now he would draw the attention to the imme- 
diate needs of his motherland and then offer practical hints 
for their solution. And one sees him eager to begin work 
on a systematic scale in India, a work of pure self-sacrifice 
and renunciation in which the Sannyasins in particular should 
take part, first training themselves, and then going forth from 
village to village, educating the masses, in material and 
spiritual matters. In a letter later on he urges : — 

« * * • Work among those young men who can devote heart and 
soul to this one duty— -the duty of raising the masses of India. ♦ * ♦ 

Cultivate the virtue of obedience No centralisation is possible unless 

there is obedience to superiors. No great work can be done without 
this centralisation of individual forces... Give up jealousy and conceit. 
Learn to work unitedly for others. This is the great need of our 
country.” 

The letters that the Swami sent constantly to India, . 
both to his disciples in Madras and Northern India and 
also to his gurubhdis in the monastery at Baranagore, had 
almost the same value as his presence. They encouraged 
all who* read them; they made them ambitious to do and 
to serve; and one finds man}?* of his disciples earnestly 
devoting themselves, at his bidding, to the carrying out of 
his plans and ideas. Since he commenced his systematic 
work. in New York the Swami was constantly urging his 
disciples in Madras to start a magazine on Vedantic lines. 
He even helped them to carry out this project by sending them 
enough money from the proceeds of his secular lectures, 
and the magazine called The Brahmavddin came into exis- 
tence. He urged upon them to study the Sanskrit scriptures 
an(3 gave the following suggestions in a letter from New: 
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York dated the 6th. of May, 189s, as to the lines on which 
the journal was to be conducted : — 

“Now I will tell you my discovery. All of religion is contained in 
the Vedanta, that is, in the three stages ^ of the Vedanta philosophy, 
the Dvaita, the Visishtadvaita and Advaita ; one comes after the 
other. These are the three stages of spiritual growth in man. Each one is 
necessary. This is the essential of Religion : The Vedanta applied to 
the various ethnic customs and creeds of India, is Hinduism. The 
first stage, le., Dvaita, applied to the ideas of the ethnic groups of 
Europe, is Christianity; as applied to the Semitic groups,. Moham- 
medanism ; the Advaita as applied in its Yoga perception form, is 
Buddhism ; and so on. Now, by religion is meant the Vedanta ; the 
applications must vary according to the different needs, surroundings 
and other circumstances of different nations. You will find that although 
the philosophy is the same, the Shaktas, Shaivas, and others apply it, 
each, to their own special cmM. 2.-nd. forms. Now, in your journal write 
article after article on these three systems, showing their harmony as one 
following after the other, and at the same time keeping off the ceremo- 
nial forms altogether. That is, preach the philosophy, the spiritual part, 
and let people suit it to their own forms. • ^ * The journal must not be 

flippant but steady, calm and High-toned. Be perfectly unselfish, be 

steady and work on. • • • ” 

Mention has been made here of the Swami’s Indian letters 
and of his initiating his Indian work through his disciples 
at this period, in order to familiarise the reader with the 
varied and the voluminous character of the Swami’s activities 
and the immense energy which he possessed, for he was 
carrying on or directing work both in India and in America 
at One and the same time. 
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VEDANTA IDEAS GAINING GROUND. 

To return to a further consideration of the Swami’s work 
with his classes in New York, the character of his teaching 
was largely that of Rdja Yoga and Jndna Yoga. R4ja Yoga 
is the path of the practical assimilation of Spiritual Insight 
by the inner control of the functions of the senses. It 
teaches methods by which the nervous system may take up 
spiritual ideas, weaving them into instincts. This is the begin- 
ning and end of this much-abused science. It has nothing to 
do with occultism or esotericism. It is a life-process, invol- 
ving the constant spelling of character. To silence the un- 
easiness of the mind, to tame down the senses, to subordi- 
nate sense to reason, in short, to spiritualise the whole 
personality was, to his mind, the task of R^ja Yoga. 
The Swami taught that the conquest of desire, through sub- 
duing and quieting the mind and through directing natural 
tendency into spiritual channels, was the immediate purpose 
of this system. Meditation was the key ; and meditation 
was the art of concentrating the mind upon the soul by reg- 
ular practice at stated intervals, so as to form the habit of 
thinking spiritually at all times and thus to attain, through 
the gradual spiritualisation of the mind, a harmony of per- 
sonal elements and an ever-enlarging character in illumina- 
tion. The Swami taught that all human emotions, when 
transfigured in the spiritualising process must be associated, 
naturally, with a diminution of the physical and an extension 
of the spiritual and ecstatic consciousness ; for the whole 
idea of religion was, to his mind, the overcoming of the 
physical consciousness ; v/hen consciousness perceives spirit- 
ually instead of physically, then the whole order of human 
awareness is transformed. The ultimate goal was to realise 
Ahe potential divinity within. 
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He explained to his students that religion was not a 
question of belief but of practice, and therewith he asked 
them to practise systematically certain spiritual and physical 
exercises by which the body and the mind could be tamed 
into equilibrium. There are eight processes of restraining the 
mind. Yaina, the first of these, involves the control of the 
physical nature by avoiding externals, and includes morality 
in all its aspects, and more especially purity, truthfulness and 
non-injuring. In this regard the Swami said that, “Twelve years 
of absolute truthfulness in thought, word arid deed, gives a 
man what he will.” The second of these is Niyama, “not allow- 
ing the mind to wander in any direction.” Then there is 
Asana, or posture, the best being that “which can be kept 
longest with the greatest ease.” Then should be practised 
Prdndyhna, the restraint of the breath, both in its inward 
and its outward function. This was to be succeeded by 
Pratydkdra, the drawing in of the organs from their objects, 
and by Dhdrand, or the effort at holding the mind to the 
object of thought. These processes, the Swami said, would 
bring success if followed properly, certainly within the period 
of twelve years, and long before this according to the ten- 
dency and the rapidity in development of each practitioner. 
It is not practicable to dwell at great length upon these exer- 
cises here. They are elaborately dwell upon in their fullest 
significance in the Swami’s “Raja Yoga book. Suffice it to 
say that when a disciple has succeeded in following them 
he is morally invincible, physically perfect and intellectual- 
ly illumined. One sees from the very names of these exer- 
cises that Rija Yoga is practical mysticism and that it 
naturally leads to the remaining divisions of the science, 
namely JDhydna, deep contemplation, or as the Swami called 
it, “the kernel of the Yoga system”, and finally Samddkz, 
superconsciousness. The last two are the natural outcome 
of all the preceding ones, marking the graduating and final 

climaxes in the mystical experience. . , , 

In order to achieve success, the Swami said, the students 
were to live absolutely pure lives, and eat simple. ^4^/c Tood, 
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else the Yoga practices might lead to grave mental and physi* 
cal disorders, and even to insanity. At this time the Swamr 
himself led the simple, austere life of the Yogin. Thus his- 
classes took on the aspect of monastic gatherings, wherein 
were mingled, in common harmon}^, the highest flights of 
philosophy and the spiritual recollectedness that characterfse 
men and women who make efforts to renounce, in Christian 
terms, ‘‘the world, the flesh and the devil,” or to use a Hindu 
expression, “the varied forms of M^ya.” Under the gui- 
dance of the Swami his students struggled hard to overcome 
the mortal by the Immortal, the sense of manifoldness by* 
the sense of Oneness, the animal by the spiritual conscious- 
ness, the limited, selfish self by the Universal Unit Self^ 
which man has called Brahman, cr God the Absolute. 

The chief feature of R^ja Yoga he preached as intense 
recollection or meditation. The results of meditation are 
often foreshadowed in ordinary life, as when the mind is in- 
tensely absorbed by some subject, one forgets his environment,, 
and the breathing becomes regulated and slov/, and the body 
assumes a definite posture. This is often instanced in the 
case of professors, scientists and deep thinkers. In all ages 
meditation has been known. Prayer is an approach to it. 
Concentration is the result. Indeed, it is the state of the- 
mind when there is no longer effort at concentration. Conse- 
quently, when the subject is highly spiritual, the physical 
consciousness is naturally in comparative abeyance. When 
it is in complete abeyance what is known as Samidhi occurs. 
During this state perception becomes thoroughly spiritual- 
ised and is transformed into spiritual instincts. The scope 
of faculty is filled with but one stream of consciousness, ancf 
that the deeply religious, the deeply mystical, the deeply 
spisituah 

As regards the higher experiences and powers, con- 
terminously awakened with the effort to realise the Divine 
Nature, the Swami knew only too well from his personal 
knowledge that they occur. There must be stages of degree 
in realisation, minor forms of Insight between the commence- 
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ment of effort and the final attainment of the goal in 
Sarn^dhi. For example, it is commonly known that in medi- 
tation, there may be a sudden welling-up, as it were, of 
deeper conditions of personality from beneath the surface of 
normal consciousness and one may find himself outside the 
body, floating for the time in luminous spheres. Through 
concentrating the mind upon the different organs of sense 
hyperaesthesia is likewise often induced, under the influence 
of which one may smell perfume, or hear sweet music ring- 
irjg in the ears, or experience an order of taste normally un- 
known, or find the body radiant with vitality, or feel as if 
treading on air, and so on. Through concentration of the mind 
upon certain ideas, the Swami said, more luminous visions, 
the seeing of other orders of life, additional, physical and 
mental powers — all these and more come. But all these 
psycho- physical experiences lose their novelty and attraction 
when meditation is concentred altogether upon the highest 
spiritual ideal which is supersensuous in its nature. Finally, 
by the soul’s constant struggle to realise the very highest 
aspects of the Ideal, comes the Beatific Vision Itself, in all its 
perfect form. This final attainment is that state of pure Mono- 
I deism which is called the Nirvikalpa Sam^dhi when all 
dreams end, even that of striving for perfection, for then all 
the illusion and manifoldness of the mortal consciousness 
are forever blotted out. 

The Swami. knew that Raja Yoga and Jnina Yoga were 
present in one form or another throughout all ages. He was 
aware that these two methods were known and somewhat 
organised in the mediaeval Roman Catholic Church by 
certain of the higher mystics, such as, Saint Bernard of 
Glairvaux, Saint Bonaventura of the Franciscan order and 
Saint Theresa of Jesus and others. But he knew, also, that 
in India; these Paths had been systematically classified. All 
saints of all times and countries possessed the Consciousness 
to which both these led and had the mystical experience 
and insight. But in India these were for ages definitely 
knowii and elaborated. As the Swami expressed it, the 
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difference lies in that the Indian Rishis had made a peirfect 
science of these phenomena, whilst others here and there had 
only stumbled upon them. By great earnestness of intent 
and prolonged concentration the Western mystics had 
been unexpectedly overcome by uprushes of the subliminal 
self and endowed with powers of curing, of prophecy, df 
‘'miracle”-working and so on. But in India the S^gQS exj^ec^ed 
these things to come, so that the teacher knew when and how 
each spiritual experience would unfold itself in the course of 
the disciple's training. They did not ascribe origins for them 
in causes foreign and extraneous to personality j they were 
entirely subjective phenomena, revealing regions of potential 
and unexplored power in human personality. To them these 
powers were the natural outcome of the reachings-out of the 
Soul in Its effort at penetration into the Beyond, and as such 
they were to' be regarded only by the way. To the Hindu 
mind, the mind itself after a time becomes the Guru, Its 
own constant effort at perceiving Reality empowers it with 
supernormal functions in the development of faculty. 

Regularity in meditation, constant vigilance over the 
senses, many occasions- of self-denial, so the Swami held, are 
imperative in the practice of Raja Yoga. ' In this connection 
he warned his students against the thirsting for the occult, 
pointing out how it was an impediment Xo the pure spiritual 
progress. For a seeker's sole concern should be the Realisa- 
tion of the Soul. The acquisition of psychic, powers diverts 
one from the Way. The real power is not miracle-working, 
nor psychic experiences, but the power to intensify vision, 
to acquire a Vedanta character and to realise That Which is 
Divine. The Swami was almost violent in his denunciation 
of such sects dr persons as subordinated spirituality to that 
grossest of all superstitions, the mere acquirement of psychic 
powers. He knew that a man becomes divine if he strives 
to be so ; for this reason he said, following the manner of 
his own Master, “Seek only after one thing, and 
that, God r 

Apart from the purely academic and psychological charac- 
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ter of his teaching both Jnana and Rija Yoga, the Swami 
was a man who put into, living practice that which he 
preached. He was a scientist and mystic in one. One sees 
him in his New York retreat, in the morning or the evening 
quiet, or at dead of night, meditating upon the nature of the 
soul, seeking to pulverise all false ideas which make up the 
illusion of life. Throughout, his mind constantly concerned 
itself with, supermundane realities. He was always solving 
problems of thought in relation to the vision of the soul 
And here in the West, as the Teacher, he spoke as he did, 
because he felt and had realised innumerable times that which 
his voice gave forth so eloquently. In the silent hours of 
meditation his soul withdrew within itself in the ecstasy of 
insight. Oftentimes he lost himself in the depth of medita- 
tion, his mind all absorbed and his body rigid in meditation 
posture, revealing his whole nature as merged in the 
Innermost. 

Thus, above all, the Swami was, pre-eminently fitted to 
teach the practices of meditation. Having lived in a constant 
atmosphere of spiritual austerities with his Master, having 
practised innumerable forms of meditation under his 
guidance, his life a “roaring fire of spirituality’l and his mind 
informed with all the details and intricacies in the experience 
of the states of meditation,— -he was fit to know the tendency 
of each disciple and to develop each according to the 
character of special tendencies, giving each, according to his 
respective nature, special ideals and special forms of medita- 
tion. His scientific turn of mind gave him a deep insight 
into the psychology of Yoga exercises, and therefore he was a 
careful analyser of his own experiences and those of his dis- 
ciples as well, endeavouring at all times to give a subjective 
rather than an objective interpretation to the visions and 
phenomena of meditation ; and his counsel was to test every- 
thing by a rational practice. Whatever he taught to his dis- 
ciples he said that he had himself seen. His theories of the 
make-up of the nervous system and of its relation to the 
brain, his statements as to the relation between states of 
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mind and nervous changes, drew the attention of a great 
number of noted American physicians and physiologists, and 
several championed his theories, avowing that though his 
statements were bold they contained truths which were 
worthy of careful investigation concerning the functions of 
the body. His claim that meditation brought about the ex- 
tension and development of human faculty and aroused 
supernormal experiences, hitherto classified as niiraculous 
phenomena, interested the foremost American psychologists, 
particularly Prof. William James of Harvard University, to 
make a study of the variety of religious experience. But his 
personal disciples were concerned with the spiritual rather 
than with the learned character of religious study, and their 
efforts at meditation were to them acts of spiritual 
devotion. 

The Swami’s own mind and spirit were open to numerous 
revelations. He had many premonitions and visions of such 
a character as to leave no doubt about the genuineness of the 
experiences. He was never surprised at anything that might 
come to him in the hours of meditation. He might hear 
voices, he might see forms, he might feel repeated and in- 
tense flows of emotion, that coloured or visualised or em- 
bodied the intensity of his thought Probably no incident 
portrays so accurately the complexity of the SwamPs mysti-^ 
cal experience than a vision he had had in his parivrdjaka 
days, some two years after the mahdsamddhi of Sri Rama- 
krishna, probably in January of 1888. On that occasion he 
had the vision of an old man standing on the banks of the 
Indus, and chanting Riks^ or Vedic mantrams^ in such a dis- 
tinctly different form from the accustomed methods of 
intonation that it could be compared rather to Gregorian 
plainsong. The passage which he heard was that salutation 
to Gayatri which begins, — 

11 

‘‘O Come, Thou Effulgent One, Thou Bestower of Blessings, 
Signifier of Brahman in three letters ! Salutation be to Thee, 
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O Giyatri, Mother of Vedic mantrams^ Thou Who hast sprung 
from Brahman !” The Swami believed that through this per- 
ception he had recovered the musical cadences of the earliest 
Aryan ancestors and thought that his own Master must have 
had a somewhat similar experience, in which he had caught 
“the rhythm of the Vedas ” He also found something remar- 
kably sympathetic to this mode of chanting in the poetry of 
Sankaracharya. This exceedingly complex spiritual vision, 
in which both the aural and the ocular faculties took part, 
show the extraordinarily developed Yoga power of the 
Swami, a power which is the fruit of the intense, spiritual 
forms of meditation. 

Another experience he had had, occurred in the days of 
the Baranagore Math, when he had seen the Idd^ Pingald 
diXid the Sushu7nnd, those, subtle nerves in the body through 
which, according to the Yogis, force-currents of meditation 
move towards the Sahasrdra, or brain ; and when they 
reach this organ it is held that the whole personality becomes 
illumined, extraordinary powers in the extension of spiritual 
faculty become aroused, all veils which obstruct the vision 
of the soul are torn asunder and the Jiva or individual soul 
is immersed in the bliss of union with the P armndtman. 

Certainly, numerous experiences of the soul were his, 
else how could he have given those surprisingly spiritual 
addresses which make the volumes of his works, known as 
Jn&na Yoga and Raja Yoga. And had he not himself come 
into direct contact wdth various spiritual realities, certainly 
he could not have written or preached, as he did, on these 
most abstract sciences of spiritual psychology, and neither 
could his interpretations have received the careful attention 
of the foremost psychologists and scientists of the West. 
But beyond all the objective features either of his message 
or his realisation, there is brought constantly to mind the 
fact that he was a man who had seen God and had fathomed 
the very Depths of the Soul. 

His lectures at this time were replete with the happiest 
philosophical insight and with extraordinary outbursts of 
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devotion, revealing his nature as, at bottom, that of a Jnani 
and a Bhakta, the saint and true mystic in one. It would 
seem as if suddenly the veils that blind spiritual vision were 
rent apart, and the Swami would stand before his classes a 
veritable knower of the Self. His hours when not employed 
in meditation, in private or class teaching, or in replying to 
various correspondences, were consumed in the pursuit of 
secular knowledge which he absorbed and turned to spiritual 
account. The flow of life in the Western world interested 
him. He was also engaged at this time in penning those 
immortal thoughts that have become embodied in his now 
famous work, “Rija Yoga”, and which were originally given 
as class-lectures in his New York centre. 

It was sometime about June, that he completed his work 
on ‘‘Rija Yoga”. The manner in which he wrote this is of 
exceeding interest. His staunch disciple, Miss S. E. Waldo 
of Brooklyn, was his amanuensis, and she says 

‘‘It was inspiring to see the Swami as he dictated to me the contents 
of the work. In delivering his commentaries on the Sutras, he would 
leave me waiting while he entered deep states of meditation or self- 
contemplation, to emerge therefrom with some luminous interpretation. 
I had always to keep the pen dipped in the ink. He might be absorbed 
for long periods of time and then suddenly his silence would be broken 
by some eager expression or some long deliberate teaching.” 

Aye, day after day the Swami was in this constant atmos- 
phere of intense recollectedness and deep intellectual work, 
teaching Raja Yoga, practising it, writing about it. That 
the Swami maintained the meditative habit throughout his 
Western life was remarkable ; for the disturbances were 
innumerable. Apart from the meditation practices and 
meditation states, the Swami often lost himself in thought 
His face often took on that far-off look showing his soul 
withdrawn from all mortal concerns and merged in the 
thought of the Absolute. Oftentimes whilst those about him 
were discussing vivaciously or talking frivolously, it would be 
noticed that the Swamrs eyes would grow fixed, his breath 
would come slower and slower till there would be a pause 
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and thea the gradual return; when he would be conscious of 
his environment. It is said of him that : — 

“His friends knew these things and provided for them. If he walked 
into the house, to pay a call, and forgot to speak ; or if he was found 
in a room, in silence, no one disturbed him, though he would sometimes 
rise and render assistance to an intruder, without breaking the train of 
thought. Thus his interest lay within, and not without. To the scale 
and range of his thought his conversation was of course our only clue.” 

The Swami had already made, of many distinguished 
persons, his ardent admirers and even his disciples. It was 
his earnest desire to initiate a few as Sannyisins, and to 
train them so that they would be fitted to carry on his 
American work in his absence. Two had already become 
“his proclaimed disciples”, though they had not as yet 
received actual initiation into Sannyis. These were Madame 
Marie Louise and Herr Leon Landsberg. The description 
of these two followers of the Swami is best given in The New 
York Herald a few months after they received Sanny&s in the 
summer of 1895. To quote from the paper 


“■pile Swami Abhayananda is a Frenchwoman, but naturalised and 
twenty-five years a resident of New York. She has a curious historj-. 
For a quarter of a century she has been known to liberal circles as a 
materialist, socialist.. .Twelve months ago she was a prominent member 
of the Manhattan Liberal Club. Then she was knowm in the press and 
on the platform as Mme. Marie Louise, a fearless, progressive, advanced 
woman, whose boast it was that she was always in the forefront of the 
battle and ahead of her times. 

“The second disciple is also an enthusiast. With that skill which 
Vivekananda shows in all his dealings with men, the Hindu has 
chosen his first disciples well. The Swami Kripananda, before he was 
taken into the circle and took the vows of poverty and chastuy, was a 
newspaper man, employed on the staff of one of the most promment 
New York papers. By birth he is a Russian Jew, named Leon Lands- 
berg, and, if it were known, his life history is probably as interesting as 

that of Swami Abhayananda. ♦ • ♦ ” 

Among others who were devoted to the Swami’s teach- 
ings were Mrs. Ole Bull, wife of the celebrated viohmst and 

Norwegian nationalist. Dr. Allan Day, MissS. E. Wa o, 
Professors Wyman and Wright, Dr. Street, and many 

clergymen and laymen of note. It was in these ay 
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Sarah Bernhardt, the famous French actress, the “Divine 
Sarah” as she is called, sought an interview with him and 
expressed her admiration and intense interest in the sublime 
teachings of the philosophy he so eloquently and so truly 
represented. Later on Madame Calv^ the celebrated singer, 
became his ardent devotee. Mr. and Mrs. Francis Leggett 
and Miss J. MacLeod, well-known society people of New 
York, became his most intimate friends and helped him in 
various ways. The members of the Dixon Society, before 
which he was invited many times to lecture, became the 
champions of his ideas, and later on the great electrician, 
Njcolas Tesla, hearing the Swami’s exposition of the Sankhya 
philosophy, admitted the superiority of its cosmogony and 
of its rational theories of the Kalpas (cycles), Prana and 
Akisha, to which, Mr. Tesla said, modern science might 
well look for the solution of cosmological problems, and 
which he assured the Swami that he could prove even 
mathematically. 

The cosmological theory of the Sankhya is that the uni- 
verse is eternal, matter and force, Akasha and Prana, being 
eternal elements. The work of Creation or rather projection, 
commences by the one acting upon the other, in cycles of 
evolution and dissolution, and vice vej^sa. At the end of the 
cycle,— matter and force being perpetually conserved, though 
the forms and cosmological facts these reveal be ever chan- 
ging and disintegrating,— the whole universe merges in the 
seed form, as it were, and after a period of quiescence evolves 
again by the same process. The theory of the Advaita 
Vedanta is a complement to the Sankhya in so far as it 
postulates the comparative unreality of form and takes 
cognizance of the Spirit, expressing itself as individual souls 
through the revelations of the universe ; but being per se 
eternally free, the goal of each individual is to free him- 
self from the entanglements of a purely physical conscious- 
ness, which the illusive changes of the universe bring on, and 
to perceive amidst the diversity of form the Unit Eternal and 
Free Spirit. 
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By the month of June, 1895, the S warn i had placed his 
work on a solid foundation. He had constant support from 
wealthy and influential followers and whatever financial 
returns he received went towards the further consolidation of 
his work. Though he was helped, he also helped himself, as 
has been seen, giving secular lectures to enhance the scope 
of his spiritual labours. Not content with the success of his 
work in America, the Swami as early as August, 1804 
meditated a trip to England. He decided that the whole 
Western world should hear of the Light of Asia and the 
glory of the Indian Dharma. Besides his manifold labours 
and innumerable plans and hopes, he had to make his way 
constantly explaining himself and his ideas to numerous 
audiences in which were strangely mingled such opposite 
types as the hod-carrier and the scientist. 

Various moods visited the Swami in the year 1895. 
was this year when he worked hardest, when he hoped most, 
when he endeavoured most of all to gain a number of souls 
of whom he could be sure of carrying on his work. He 
went into the very heart of things in his efforts to make 
some see his vision and become free. He had all 
manner of plans ; he longed, at times, for an organisation 
that would be the incarnate representative of his ideas and 
of his aspirations. Amidst the enormous difficulty of settling 
himself in a new land, amidst all the strain of propagating 
new ideas to those who were bred and brought up in a 
different ideal of life and religion, the Swami in spite of his 
indomitable will and vigour sometimes felt worried and ex- 
hausted. He was at times led to think that all work was after 
all carried on in the trap of May 4 , but he knew that there was 
no other object in work except personal purification. Thus 
one finds him writing to a disciple to say that he had done 
his best, that he was working out the great Karma that had 
fallen upon him and that he hoped that the Lord would soon 
liberate him from the task of preaching. And in one of hts 
epistles he cries out, even as early as January 1895. 
oh I long for my rags, my shaven head, my sleep under t e 
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trees, and my food from begging and in another mood, 
in the latter part of March of the same year, he writes, “* * 
That is why I desire so much to have a centre. Organisation 
. has its faults, no doubt, but without that nothing can be done. 
* * * One must work as the dictate comes from within, 
and then if it is right and good, society is bound to veer 
round perhaps centuries after he is dead and gone. * * » ” 
These words show the spirit of the man, burdened with 
much affliction and yet bent on giving his message, bent on 
working, and yet in the long run indifferent to the fruits. He 
did not believe in external success. He was truly ready to 
■wait^ even for centuries. His immediate hope was to break 
down religious sectarianism and superstition and to make 
each soul Self-reliant. He wanted to do away with Spiritual 
dependence and to enable men to realise the truths of the 
Advaita Vedanta that make one stand on his own feet, 
afraid of nothing, desirous of nothing, indifferent to the 
blows of fate and self-centred in the sense of the Divine and 
the Immeasurable, having realised the Self, the One Reality, 
both within, subjectively, and without, practically in the 
feeling of the oneness of all life, and in the living demonstra- 
tion thereof. He was eager to spread the ideal of the highest 
spiritual realisation, making of each Saviour and World- 
Teacher a luminous torchlight of truth. All of them were to 
his mind Messengers of Light, apostles and prophets in an 
equal sense, and he would have all men adore each and every 
Son of Man, seeing their Ishtam in them. He wanted to spirit- 
ualise philosophy as he found it in the West, and to found a 
universal brotherhood of all religions so that each and every 
human heart would find its relationship to every great human 
ideal and would worship in all sanctuaries, accepting all 
truths and belonging to all folds of religious effort. But this 
was an ideal that, by reason of its very universality, puzzled 
most minds. “Is it possible ?” “Can one; do so ?” they asked. 
The Swami, in his own life and example, gave the answer. 
For he could worship at all altars, seeing the same Light 
within the forms of all religious belief. He worshipped and 
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adored Jesus and men stood in awe at his great reverence 
for Buddha ; his veneration for Mohammed and for Krishna 
was alternately in the forefront of his thought and meditation 
Then, too, he could place himself in actual relationship to 
the Mother, and at the same time rise to the consciousness 
of the Indivisible Brahman. His personality was literally 
saturated with all ideals and his spirituality was of unlimited 
richness, the treasures of which he freely distributed irres- 
pective of the creed, nationality, and social position of those 
with whom he came into contact. 

In the cause of spreading the propaganda of the Vedanta, 
as he himself has said, he was ready to sacrifice everything, 
even his. life. He would work, work, work. But in the very 
midst of work he would always inwardly rest in the silent 
and blissful freedom of the life of the true SannyHsin ! He 
was now in the very rush of the world. He found, however, 
that even somfe of his devoted followers interfered uninten- 
tionally in the method of carrying out his work. Now per- 
haps some stilted Boston lady would ask him to take elocu- 
tion lessons, as if he who had shaken the very soul of the 
Parliament of Religions and was a born teacher of men 
needed lessons from a professor of elocution ! Another would 
worry him about Aozv to organise ; another would say 
“Swaroi, you must do so and so ; you must live in better 
surroundings, and you must ht. fashionable so as to reach and 
influence the society people.” At all. this the Swami would 
become fierce with righteous indignation, and exclaim, 
“Why shall I be bound down with all this nonsense ? I am a 
monk, a MONK who has realised the vanity of all earthly 
nonsense ! I have no time to give a finish to my manners. I 
cannot find time enough to give my message. I will give it 
aftef my own fashion. Liberty, Mukti, is my religion. I 
shall never be dictated to. I feel I am guided by the Most 
High, and as I am guided so shall I do. I don’t care for 
your sort of success. Shall / be dragged down into the 
narrow limits of your conventional life ? Neven 1 

In the course of a letter to an esteemed friend the 
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Swami wrote in April : ‘‘Miss H — wants me to be in- 
troduced to the ‘right kind of people*. This is the 
second edition of the ‘hold yourself steady* business, I am 
afraid. The only ‘right sort of people* are those whom the 
Lord sends — that is what I understand in my life’s experi- 
ence. They alone can and will help me. As for the rest, 
Lord bless them in a mass and save me from them 1 ” And 
then the Swami proceeds to say that, even if he did live in 
poor quarters the right kind of people did come to him and 
even she who had criticised him. Then he launched forth in 
an eloquent appeal to Lord Shiva, in which he dedicates him- 
self entirely to the Will of the Lord, writing in his anguish 
and in his burning love, — ‘‘Lord, since a child I have taken 
refuge in Thee. You will be with me in the tropics or at 
the poles, on the tops of mountains or in the depths of 
oceans. * * ” And a few days later he writes, “ ♦ * The 
less help from man the more from the Lord.” And again, 
three days later, he writes, “It is the duty of a teacher 
always to turn out the ‘right sort* from the most unrighteous 
sort of persons. * ^ * Through the mercy of Ramakrishna 
my instinct ‘sizes up* almost infallibly a human face as soon 
as I see it. * ^ 

The Swami was always grateful for any kindness 
shown to him. About this time he gave those who had 
befriended him in his early days in America rich presents 
sent to him for this purpose by the Prime Minister of 
Junagad and the Maharajah of Mysore. Now perhaps it 
would be a Kashmiri shawl, then a costly Indian carpet, then, 
perhaps, a valuable piece of brass or some exquisite silk or 
nmslin. He also wrote to his Indian disciples to send him 
Rttdrdksha beads and Kuskdsanas, which he gave to those 
initiated disciples who were practising regular meditation. 

All through 1895 Swami’s work was enormous; he was 
in the very whirlwind of work ; lecturing both privately and 
publicly, and always at a tension, he began to feel himself 
wearing out. He found his nerves wracked, his brain tired, 
his whole personality exhausted. He longed for a brief 
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period of rest and recuperation. Personally and morally he 
was satisfied. His message was being received with a kindly 
spirit. Thousands upon thousands had heard him and had be- 
come the disciples of his message. In truth, the Swami had 
thousands of disciples, though perhaps most of them never saw 
him. In his rushing hither and thither over the American 
continent, he had scattered ideas, and he himself saw that 
they were being echoed in pulpits and in rostrums, though it 
might be that his name was not always mentioned in the 
connection. He was satisfied that the ideas of the Sanatana 
Dharma were spreading and percolating through the whole 
thought world of America. In July, 1895, ^ad written to 
the Maharajah of Khetri that he was bent on preaching, that 
the more the Christian missionaries opposed him, the more 
determined he was to leave a permanent impression on 
Christian countries. And he stated that his plan was to 
initiate some of his followers into Sannyis and have them 
continue the work. 

Truly, the Swami had success and Vedanta ideas were 
gaining ground everywhere. To have impressed the entire 
American nation with a new thought had been no easy task. 
And to have done so within two years of work was all the 
more the wonder. The Swami had, no doubt, the Divine 
Power behind him; he had intense sincerity, great ability and 
unwearying perseverance. Above all, he had Realisation. 
That was the secret 
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AT THOUSAND ISLAND PARK. 

Having almost exhausted himself by the uninterrupted 
work of class and publicTecturirig/the Swami in the begin- 
ning of June, 1895, accepted the invitation of one of his 
friends and went to Percy, N. H,, for a period of rest in the 
silence of the pine woods. He had laboured with super- 
human energy, delivering many public speeches before clubs 
and religious conferences, sometimes lecturing twice or thrice 
a day, and in company with Dr. Paul Carus, had addressed 
large audiences in connection with the Parliament of Reli- 
gious Extension. His classes in New York grew out of all 
proportion, and it must have been gratifying to him to see 
how the ever-increasing close ranks of students, forgetting all 
inconveniences, hung breathless on his every word. And yet 
these classes were to be outdone by the glory and the light of 
those he held at Thousand Island Park in the immediate future. 
Before he left for Percy, N. H., his disciples were eager that 
he should retui'n and continue his work of teaching through 
the summer months, but being too tired, he demurred against 
prolonging his work at a tension through the hot * weather ; 
besides, many of his students had arranged to leave New 
York for seaside or mountain resorts. In the language of 
Miss Waldo, the charming description of the Thousand 
Island Park and of the Swamfs sojourn there is here 
quoted at length : — 

“The problem solved itself. One of our number owned a small 
cottage at Thousand Island Park, the largest island in the St. Lawrence 
River ; and she offered the use of it to the Swami and as many of us 
as it would accommodate. This plan appealed to the Swami and he 
agreed to join us thereafter a brief visit to the Maine Camp (Percy, N;H.) 
of one of his friends.” 

“The Swami said that those students who were willing to put aside 
all other interests and devote themselves to studying the Vedanta, 
;travelling more than three hundred miles to a suitable spot were the 
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•ones really in earnest, and he should recognise them as disciples. He 
4id not expect many would take so much trouble, but if any responded, 
he would do his share of helping them on the path. 

‘^Miss D., the student to whom the cottage belonged, feeling that a 
special sanctuary should be prepared for the occasion, built as a true 
•love offering to her Teacher, a new wing that was nearly as large 
as the original cottage. The place was ideally situated on high ground, 
•overlooking a wide sweep of the beautiful river with many of its far- 
famed Thousand Islands. Clayton could be dimly discerned in the 
distance, while the nearer and wider Canadian shores bounded the view 
to the north. The cottage stood on the side of a hill, which on the north 
and west sloped down abruptly towards the shores of the river and of a 
little inlet that like a small lake lay behind the house. The house was 
literally ‘built upon a rock’, and huge boulders lay all around it. The 
new wing stood qn the steep slope of the rocks like a great lantern 
tower with windows on three sides, three stories deep at the back, and 
•only two, in front The lower room was occupied by one of the students. 
The one over it opened out of the main part of the house by several doors, 
and being large and convenient, became our class-room, where for hours 
•each day the Swam i gave us familiar instruction. Over this room was 
the Ohe devoted exclusively to the use of the Swami. In order that it 
might be perfectly secluded, Miss D. had supplied it with a separate 
•outside staircase, although there was also a door opening upon the 
second story of the piazza. 

“This upstairs piazza played an important part in our lives, as all 
the Swami’s evening talks were given here. It was wide and roomy, 
roofed in, and extended along the south and west sides of the cottage. 
Miss D. had the west side of it carefully screened off by a partition, so 
that none of the strangeirs who frequently visited the piazza to see the 
magnificent view it commanded, could intrude upon our privacy. 
There, close by his own door, sat our beloved Teacher every evening 
;during our stay and communed with us who sat. silent in the darkness, 

, eageidy , drinking in his inspired words. The place was a veritable 
sanctuary. At our feet, like a sea of green, waved the leaves of the 
tree tops, for the entire place was surrounded by thick woods. Not 
•onejiouse of the large village could be seen, it was as if we were in the 
heart of some dense forest, miles away from the haunts of men. Beyond 
the trees spread the wide expanse of the St. Lawrence, dotted heie and 
there with Islands, some of which gleamed bright with the lights of hotels 
and boarding-houses. All these were so far away that they seemed more 
like a pictured scene than a reality. Not a human sound penetrated our 
seclusion ; we heard but the murmur of the insects, the sweet songs of 
the birds, or the gentle sighing of the \yind , through the leaves. Part 
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of the time the scene was illumined by the soft rays of the moon and 
her face was mirrored in the shining waters beneath. In this scene of 
enchantment, ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ we spent seven 
blessed weeks with our beloved Teacher, listening to his words of inspi- 
ration. Immediately after our evening meal each day of our stay, we all 
repaired to the upper piazza and awaited the coming of olir Nlasfer. 
Nor had we long to wait, for hardly had we assembled ere the 'cfoor of 
his room would open and he would quickly step out and take his 
accustomed seat. He always spent two hours with us and more often 
much longer. One glorious night, when the moon was about full, he 
talked to us until she set below the western horizon, apparently as un- 
conscious as we were of the lapse of time. . ' 

“To those who were fortunate enough to be there with the Swarni, 
those were weeks of ever-hallowed memory, so fraught were they with 
unusual opportunity for spiritual growth. No words can describe what 
that blissful period meant (and still means) to the devoted little band 
who followed the Swami from New York to the island in the St. 
Lawrence, who daily served him with joy and listened to him with heart- 
felt thankfulness. His whole heart was hi his work and he taught like 
one inspired. 

' “Of these talks it was not possible to take notes. They are preserved 
only in the hearts' of the hearers. None of us can ever forget the 
sense of uplift, the intense spiritual life of those hallowed hours. The 
Swami poured out all his heart at those times, his own struggles were 
enacted again before us ; the very spirit of his Master seemed to speak 
, through his lips, to satisfy all doubts, to answer all questioning, to soothe 
every fear. Many times the Swami seemed hardly c;onsc!<ous of our 
presence, and then we almost held our breath for fear of disturbing him 
and checking the flow of his thoughts. He would rise from his seat and 
pace up and down the narrow limits of the piazza, pouring forth a perfect 
torrent of eloquence. 

“The Swami did not appear to address its directly, but rather 
seemed to be speaking to himself in words of’ fire, as it were, 'so' intense 
were they, and so convincing, burning into the very hearts of his listeners 
never to be forgotten. ' ' 

“Never was he more gentle, more loveable than during these hours. 
It .may have been much like the way hts own great Master taught his 
disciples, just allowing them to listen to the outpourings of his own 
spirit in communion with himself. 

“It was a perpetual inspiration to live with a man like Swami 
Vivekananda. From morning till night it was ever the same, lived 
in a constant atmosphere of intense spirituality. Often playful and fun- 
Idving, full of merry jest and quick repartee, he was never for a moment 
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far from the dominating note of his life. Everything could furnish a text 
or an illustration, and in a moment we would find ourselves svvept from 
amusing tales of Hindu mythology to the deepest philosophy. The Swami 
had an inexhaustible fund of mythological lore and surely no race is more 
abundantly supplied with myths than those ancient Aryans. He loved to 
tell them. to us and we delighted to listen, for he never failed to point out 
the reality hidden under myth and story and to draw from it valuable 
spiritual lessons. Never had fortunate students greater cause to congra- 
tulate themselves on having so gifted a Teacher ! 

“ Those ideas were new and strange to us. and we were slow in assi- 
milating.them, but the Swarai’s patience never flagged, his enthusiasm 
nevier waned. In the afternoons he talked to us more informally, and we 
took usually a long walk. 

“By a singular coincidence just twelve students followed the Swami 
to Thousand Island Park, and he told us that he accepted us as real 
disciples and that was why he so constantly and freely taught us, giving 
us his best. All the twelve were not together at once, ten being the 
largest nun^ber present at any one time. Two of our number subse- 
■quently became Sannyisins. • • • 

“The ceremony of initiation was impressive from its extreme simplicity. 
A small altar fire, beautiful flowers and the earnest words of the Teacher 
alone marked it as different from our daily lessons. It took place at 
sunrise of , a beautiful summer day and the scene still lives fresh in 
our memories- • • 

On the occasion of the consecration of the second Sannyasin, the 
Swami initiated five of us as Brahmacharins. • 

“It was decided, when we went to Thousand Island Park, that we should 
live as a community, each doing his or her share of the house-work in 
order that no alien presence should mar the serenity of our household. 
The Swami himself vvas an accomplished cook and often prepared for us 
delicious dishes. * * ♦ 

“ Every morning, just as soon as Our various tasks were over (and 
often before), the Swami called us together in the large parlour that 
served us as a class-room and began to teach us. Each day he took up 
some special . subject, or expounded from some sacred book, as the 
Bh^gavad-Gita, the Upanishads, or the Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa. The 
Sutiras’^re in the form of aphorisms, being the briefest possible statements 
of the great truths imbedded in the Vedas. They have neither nomina- 
tive nor verb, and so intent were the writers of them on eliminating every 
unnecessary word, that a Hindu •proverb says that ‘a writer of Sutras 
would ‘rather give one, of his sons than add a syllable to his Sutra.’ 

“Because of their almost enigmatical brevity the Vedanta 
Sutras offer a rich field for the commentator, and three great Hindu 
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philosophers, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, wrote elaborate com-* 
inentaries upon them. In bis morning talks the Swami would take up' 
first one of these commentaries, then another, showing how each commen- 
tator was guilty of twisting the meaning of the Sutras to meet his own 
particular view, and would read into the aphorism whatever would best 
substantiate his own interpretation. The Swami often pointed out to us 
how old is the habit of ‘text-torturing.’ 

“Thus it was that in these lessons the point of view presented was 
sometimes ’ that of pure dualism as represented by Madhva, 'while on 
another day it was that of the qualified non-dualisrn taught by Rama- 
nuja, known as Visishtadvaita. Most frequently, however, the monistic 
commentary of Sankara was taken up ; but because of his subtlety he? 
was more difficult to understand, so to the end Ramanuja remained the 
favourite among the students. 

“Sometimes the Swami took up the Bhakti Sutras of Narada. They 
are a short exposition of devotion to Cod, which gives one some concep- 
tion of the lofty Hindu ideal of real, all-absorbing love for the Lord,, 

love that literally possesses the devotee to the exclusion of every other 
thought. • ♦ ♦ 

“In these talks the Swami for the first time spoke to us at length 
about his great Master, Sri Ramakrisbna, of his daily life with him and 
of his struggles with his own tendency to unbelief, which at times drew 
tears from his Master. The other disciples have often said that Sri 
Ramakrishna always told them that Swami Vivekananda was a great 
Soul, who had come especially to help his work and that as soon aS he 
knew who he really was, he would at once give up the body. Butj he 
added, before that time arrived, there was a certain mission which tlie 
Swami would have to accomplish, to help not only India but other lands 
as well. Frequently Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘I have other disciples far 
away, who speak a language I do not understand.’ 

“As the days and weeks passed by, we began to really understand 
and grasp the meaning of what we heard and we gladly accepted the 
teaching. Every one of the students there received initiation by 
at the hands of the Swami, thus becoming his disciples*, the 
Swami assuming towards them the position of Guru, or spiritual father, 
as is done in India, where the tie uniting Guru and disciple is the clofsest 
one known, outranking that of a parent and child, or even husband 
and wife. 

Mrs. Funke speaking of her delightful experierfce ’ at 
Thousand Island Park writes as follows 

“We (she and a friend of hers) had no chance to'ineet him in a personal 
way at the time (during his first visit to Detroit), but we listened'and 
pondered in our hearts over all that we had heard him say, resolving to 
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find him sometime, somewhere, even if we had to go across the world to* 
do it. We lost trace of him completely for one year and a half and 
thought that probably he had returned to India, but one afternoon we 
were told by a friend that he was still in this country and that he 
was spending the summer at Thousand Island Park. We started the 
next morning, resolved to seek him out and ask him to teach us. 

“At last after a weary search we found him. We were feeling very ^ 

much frightened at our temerity in thus intruding upon his privacy, but 
he had lighted a fire in our souls that could not be quenched. We must 
know more of this wonderful man and his teaching. It was a dark and 
rainy night and we were weary after our long journey, but we could not 
rest until we had seen him face to face. Would he accept us ? And if 
he did not, what then could we do ? It suddenly seemed to us that it 
might be a foolish thing to go several hundred miles to find a man who 
did not even know of our existence, but we plodded on up the hill in 
the rain and darkness, with a man we had hired to show us the way with 
his lantern, speaking of this in after years, our Guru would refer to us as 
‘my disciples, \yho travelled hundreds of miles to find me and they came 
in the night and in the rain.’ We lin'd thought of what to say to him, | 

but when we realised that we had really found him, we instantly forgot 
all our fine speeches and one of us blurted out, ‘We came from Detroit 
and Mrs. P. sent us to you.’ The other said, ‘We have come to you just 
as we would go to Jesus if He were still on the earth and ask Him to 
teach us.’ He looked at us so kindly and said gently, ‘If only I possessed 
the power of the Christ to set you free now !’ He stood for a mo- 
ment looking thoughtful and then turning to his hostess who was stand- 
ing near, said, ‘These ladies are from Detroit, please show them upstairs 
and allow them to spend the evening with us.’ We remained until late 
listening to the Master who paid no more attention to us, but as we bade 
them all good-night we were told to come the next morning at nine 
o’clock. We arrived promptly, and to our great joy were accepted by 
the Master and were cordially invited to become members of the house- 
hold. 

“ ♦ * * It was a most blessed summer. I have never seen our 
Master quite as he was then. He was at his best among those w^ho 
loved him. 

“There were twelve of us and it seemed as if Pentecostal fire des- 
cended and touched the Master. One afternoon when he had been 
telling us of the glory of renunciation, of the joy and freedom of those 
of the ochre robe, he suddenly left us and in a short time he had written 
his ‘Song of the Sanny^sin,’ a very passion of sacrifice and renunciation. 

4 think the thing which impressed me most in those days was his infinite 
atience and gentleness — like a father with his children, though most 
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of OS were several years older than he. After a morning in the class- 
i*oom where it almost seemed as if he had gazed into the very face of 
the Infinite,^ he would leave the room returning soon to say, ‘Now I am 
going to cook for you.’ And with what patience would he stand over 
the stove and prepare some Indian tit-bit for us ! The last time he was 
with us in Detroit he prepared for us the most delicious curries. What a 
lesson to his disciples, — the brilliant, the great and learned Vivekananda 
ministering to their little wants ! He was at those times so gentle, so 
benign 1 What a legacy of sacred tender memorie.s has he left us ! 

Wednesday, the nineteenth of June, marked the begin- 
ning of the regular teaching given daily by Swami Vivek- 
ananda to his group of disciples at Thousand Island Park. 
He came on this first morning with the Bible in his hand 
and opened it at the Book of John, saying that since the 
students were all Christians, it was proper that he should 
begin with the Christian Scripture.s. In these daily talks 
during the seven memorable weeks he took up, many of the 
days, some texts from the various sacred books of the Hindus, 
such as, the Vedanta Sutras of Vyas, tlie Bhakti Sutras of 
Narada, the Bhagavad-Git^, the Yoga Aphorisms of Patan- 
jali, the Brihadaranyakopanishad» the Kathopanishad and the 
AVadhuta Gita of Dattatreya, and delivered the most upHft- 
ingseimons. With the sixth of August ended these beauti- 
ful lessons and on the following day he left for New York. 

Though all the sayings of the Swami during his stay at 
Thousand Island Park were not written down, some were, 
and these have been embodied in book-form, known as “In- 
spired Talks.” It is to Miss Waldo that the followers of the 
Swami are indebted for these immortal words and the title 
of the book has been well-chosen, for they were indeed in- 
spired. The following are some of the numerous sayings of 
the Swami at this time ; — 

**86 brave and sincere ; then follow any path with devotion and you 
tnust reach the Whole.” 

“One-sidedness is the bane of the world. The more sides you cari 
develop, the more souls you have and you can see the universe through 
all souls” 

*‘Look at the ‘ocekn’ and not at the ‘wave" ; see no difference be- 
tween ant and angel. Every worm is the brother of the Nazarene. How 
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say one is greater and one less ? Each is great in his own place. We 
are in the sun and in the stars as much as here. Spirit is beyond space 
and time, and is everywhere. Every mouth praising the Lord is my 
mouth, every eye seeing is my eye. We are confined nowhere 5 we are 
not body, the universe is. our body. We are magicians waving magic 
wands and creating scenes before us at will We are now con- 

scious only where the body is, we can use only one brain ; but when we 
reach ultra-consciousness, we know all, we can use all brains. * 

‘U'Cnow you are the Infinite, then fear must die. Say ever ‘I and my 
Father are one’. ” 

“Until you are ready to change any minute you can never see the 
truth ; but you must hold fast and be steady in the search for truth.” 

“Materialism says, ‘The voice of freedom is a delusion.’ Idealism 
says, ‘The voice that tells of bondage is delusion.’ Vedanta says, ‘You 
are free and not free at the same time ; never free on the earthly plane, 
but ever fi*ee on the spiritual. Be beyond both freedom and bondage.” 

“The greatest sin is to think yourself weak. No one is greater ; 
realise you are Brahman. Nothing has power except what you give it. 
We ai*e beyond the sun, the stars, the universe. Teach the Godhood of 
man. Deny evil, create none. Stand up and say, ‘I am the master, the 
master of all.’ We forge the chain and we alone can break it.” 

“ The whole secret of existence is to have no fear. Never fear what 
will become of you, depend on no one. Only the moment you reject all 
help are you free.” 

•“Philosophy in India means that through which we see God, the 
of religion ; so no Hindu would ever ask for a link between 
religion and Philosophy.” 

“No law can make you free, you are free. Nothing can give you 
freedom, if you have it not already. The Atman is self-illumined. Cause 
and effect do not reach there, and this disembodiedness is freedom. 
Beyond what was, or is, or is to be, is Brahman. As an effect, freedom 
would have no value : it would be a compound, and as such would 
contain the seeds of bondage. It is the one real factor, not to be 
attained, but the real nature of the soul.” 

“Unchaste imagination is as bad as unchaste action. Controlled 
desire leads to the highest result. Transform the sexual energy into 
spiritual eriergy but do not emasculate, because that is throwing away 
the power. The stronger this force, the moi^e can be done with it.” 

“Neither seek nor avoid, take what comes. It is liberty to be affect- 
ed by nothing ; do not merely endure, be unattached. Remember the 
story of the bull. A mosquito sat long on the horn of a certain bull ; 
then his conscience troubled him and he said : ‘Mr. Bull, I have been 
sitting here a long time, perhaps I annoy you. I am sorry, I will go 
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away.’ But the bull replied : ‘Oh no, not at all ! Bring your whole 
family and live on my horn ; what can you do to me ?’ ” 

“Those who give themselves up to the Lord do more for the world 
than all the so-called workers. One man who has purified himself 
thoroughly, accomplishes more than a regiment of preachers. Out of 
purity and silence comes the word of power.” 

“Go into your own room and get the Upanishads out of your own 
Self. You are the greatest book that ever was or ever will be, the infinite 
depositary of all that is. Until the inner teacher opens, all outside teach- 
ing is in vain. It must lead to the opening of the book of the heart to 
have any value.” 

“The will is the ‘still small voice,’ the real ruler...... ..The will can 

be made strong in thousands of ways j every way is a kind of Yoga, but 
the systematised Yoga accomplishes the work more quickly. Bhakti, 
Karma, Raja and Jnana Yoga get over the ground more effectively. Put 
on all powers, philosophy, work, prayer, meditation ; crowd all sail, put 
on all head of steam, and reach the goal. The sooner, the better.” 

“JMever forget the glory of human nature. We are the greatest God 
that ever was or ever will be. Christs and Buddhas are but waves on 
the boundless ocean which 

“The wicked pay the price of the great soul’s holiness. Think of 
that when you see a wicked man. Just as the poor , man’s labour pays 
for the rich man’s luxury, so is it in the spiritual world. '1 he terrible 
degradation of the masses in India is the price Nature pays for the pro- 
duction of great souls like Mirabai, Buddha, etc.” 

“The old idea was, .‘Develop one idea at the expense of all the rest.’ 
The modern way is, ‘Harmonious development.* ” 

“Take everyone where he stands and push him forward. Religious 
teaching must always be constructive, not destructive. 

“Each tendency shows the life-work of the past, the line or radius 
along which that man must move. All radii lead to the centre. Never 
attempt to disturb anyone’s tendencies ; to do that puts back both 
teacher and taught. When you teach Jnanam, you must become a 
Jnani and stand mentally exactly where the taught stands. Similarly 
in every other Yoga. Develop every other faculty as if it were the only 
one possessed 5 this is the secret of so-called harmonious development 
That is, get extensity with intensity, but not at its expense. 

“The true teacher is one who can throw his whole force into the 
tendency of the taught” 

“Cleanse the mind, this is all of religion .The baby sees no- 

sin ; he has not yet the measure of it in himself. Get rid of the defects 
within yourself and you will not be able to see any without A baby 
sees robbery done and it means, nothing to him. Once . you find the 
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bidden object in a puzzle picture, you see it ever more ; so when once 
you are free and stainless, you see only freedom and purity in the world 
around. ‘That moment all the knots of the heart are cut asunder, all 
crooked places are made straight and this world vanishes as a dream.^ 
And when we awake, we wonder how we ever came to dream such 
trash !’ ’ 

“With the axe of knowledge cut the wheels asunder and the Atman 
stands free, even 'though the old momentum carries on the wheel of mind 
and body. The wheel can now only go straight, can only do good. If 
that body does anything bad, know that the man is not *‘jivan?mikta ’ j be- 
lies if he makes that claim. But it is only when the wheels have got ^ 
good straight motion (from cleansing the mind) that the axe can be ap- 
plied. All purifying action deals conscious or unconscious blows on de- 
lusion. To call another a sinner is the worst thing you can do. Good 
action done even ignorantly helps us to break the bondage. 

“To identify the sun with the spots on the object glass is the funda- 
mental error. Know the sun, the ‘F, to be ever unaffected by anything, 

and devote yourself to cleansing the spots. Man is the greatest being 

that can ever be. The highest worship there is, is to worship man, as 
Krishna, Buddha, Christ. What you want, you create. Get rid of 
desire. 

“What you only grasp intellectually may be overthrown by a new 
argument, but what you realise is yours forever. Talking, talking reli- 
gion is but little good.' Put God behind everything, man, animal, food, 

work ; make this a habit” . 

One could continue quoting these remarkably luminous 
and supremely spiritual sayings of the Swami at the Thou- 
sand Island Park. These are chosen because they show the 
character and scope of his philosophy and his fealisation. 
At Thousand Island Park it was both a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul. The Swami threw light upon all manner of 
subjects, both historical and philosophical, both spiritual 
and temporal. It was as if the whole contents of his nature 
were pouring themselves forth in a grand revelation of the 
many facets of Eternal Truth. Certainly the seven weeks at 

■ the Thousand ' Island Park were one of the freest an le 

greatest periods in the Swami’s life. He was there m the un- 
interrupted stillness of the island retreat. He was ar awa\ 
from .5^isy or ignorant questioners, and from persons who 
thought it their business to criticise and bolhei hun. e was 
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away from the strain of giving himself wholly in pushing forth 
his message in spite of almost insurmountable difficulties. 
He was in an atmosphere similar to that in which his Master 
lived and taught in the Dakshineswar days of old. And 
there on the banks of the St. Lawrence, in a mood of supreme 
ecstasy, he had, one day, entered in the course of meditation 
into the Nirvikalpa Samiclhi as he had done in the days of 
blessed memory at Cbssipur, Though at the time he spoke 
of it to no one he reckoned this experience as one of the 
most exalted m his life. He was there the real teaclier and 
the servant of his group of disciples. And it is told of him 
how greatly and. with what sweet, personal tenderness he 
endeavoured to awaken the highest nature of the group of dis- 
ciples. The whirlwind of spiritual rhapsody and ecstasy that 
.had swept the souls of devotees in Dakshineswar on the bank 
of the Gange.s, swept here anew the souls of other devotee.s 
in the island retreat of the beautiful St. Lawrence river, an<l 
the spirit of the Master and the realisation of the Swamt 
burned constantly in vast, ignorance-destroying flames. 

Just before leaving New York for Thousand Island Park 
the Swami had received an invitatioti to visit the Greenacre 
Conferences, but he declined. The reason of this one finds 
in a letter written to a friend in which he said that, he* in- 
tended “to manufacture a few Yogis out of the materials of 
the classes and a busy fair like Greenacre is the last place for 
that”. Therefore he had decided to go to the St Lawrence 
retreat. For his work at Thousand Island Park his short 
stay at Percy, New Hampshire, evidently fitted him. There 
in the silence of the pines he read the Gita, meditated alone 
in the stillness of the forest by the hours and days. His one 
idea was to be by himself in communion with the Highest ; 
and therefore it was little wonder that he came forth from 
the solitude a very avalanche of spirituality, making his 
disciples realise many forms of Truth at but a glance or toucli 
•or wish. 

In the autumn of 1895, following upon his Thousand Island 
work, the Swami is seen writing to the Swami Abhayananda 
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concerning organisation. Dissatisfied with those who mis- 
took what he meant by the term organisation in his letter,, 
and who did not catch the spirit, thinking, perhaps, that he 
wanted to “make a success” of his work, he wrote 

“We have no organisation (in that sense), nor want to build any. 
Each one is quite independent to teach, quite free to preach whatever 
he or she likes. If you have the spirit within, you will never fail to- 
attract others. * • * • 

“Individuality is my motto. I have no ambition beyond training 
individuals. I know very little ; that little I teach without reserve ; where 
1 am ignorant I confess it as such, * * I am a Sannyasin. As such I 
hold myself as a servant, not as a Master in this world.” 

And he adds that whether people love him or hate him,, 
they all are alike welcome. He says that he seeks no help,, 
nor rejects any, that he has no right to be helped and that 
if he is helped by any it is their mercy, lie avers that when 
he became a Sannyisin he did so with his whole mind, wel- 
coming anything, even starvation and the utmost misery. 

Gradually his disciples came to understand his ideal. 
Possessed with the Western consciousness of the solidity of 
external forms of organisation they had not readily seen 
that what he desired was a spiritual rather than a temporal 
organisation, a union of noble, pure, persevering and energetic 
souls, bent on personal realisation and moved to work by 
a genuine interest and love for humanity. He had carried on 
his work in this spirit, and already it had assumed large 

proportions and many were his followers. And in a letter 

to a distinguished Indian he said, in the glory of his realisa- 
tions at the Thousand Island Park, “ * * I am free, my bonds 

are cut, what care I whether this body goes or does not go. 

* » * 1 have a truth to teach, I, the child of God. And He 
Who gave me the truth will send me fellow-workers from the 
Earth’s bravest and best. • • *” Now and then the MONK 
would come out in protest to his surroundings and distrac- 
tions. His poem, “The Song of the Sannyisin”, considered 
by some to be his master-piece, was written ^ in a state of 
spiritual fervour and in protest to one who interfered with 
his life, trying to dictate terms to him. He had received a. 
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letter, criticising his determination to work among the people 
instead of among the rich ; and as an answer he sent back 
by return mail, “The Song of the Sannyisin”. Three verses 
selected from this poem afford an excellent insight into the 
ardour and the power of the Swamps spirit of Sannyas and 
of his Realisation, showing to what grand occasions he 
could rise : 

# • • ^ « 

Strike off thy fetters ! Bonds that bind thee down, 

Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore ; 

Love, hate — good, bad — and all the dual throng 
Know, slave is slave, caressed or whipped, not free ; 

For fetters though of gold, are not less strong to bind* 

Then, off with them, Sannyasin bold 1 Say— ^ 

“Om Tat Sat, Om ! ’’ 

# . * ije # • # 

Heed then no more how body lives or goes, 

Its task is done. Let Karma float it down ; 

Let one put garlands on, another kick 

This frame ; say naught. No praise or blame can be 

Where praiser, praised, and blamer, blamed are, — one. 

Thus be thou calm, Sannyasin bold ! Say— * 

“Om Tat Sat, Om 

• * # ' « •' ' « 

Few only know the Truth. The rest will hate 
And laugh at thee, great one ; but pay no heed. 

Go thou, the free, from place to place, and help 
Them out of darkness, Mayans veil. Without 
The fear of pain or search for pleasure, go. 

Beyond them, both, Sannyasin bold ! Say — 

“Om Tat Sat, Om f 
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LXXXVI 

THE FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

Having fulfilled his great work of training and initiating 
'disciples at Thousand Island Park, the Swami returned to 
New York, where he made preparations for sailing to Eng- 
land. Indeed as early as May, he was contemplating a visit to 
London as a missionary of Hinduism and had been invited 
’by Miss Henrietta Muller to be her guest there. Mr. E. T. 
.‘Sturdy, also, hearing of this news from her, wrote a cordial 
letter asking him td come and live with him. He assured 
him that there was a great field for his work in London and 
that he would do everything to arrange the plan of work 
there. Then again, one of his rich New York friends had 
invited him to join him in a tour to Paris and to England. 
Seeing how things were opening out for him he readily 
accepted this opportunity, to carry to England and to the 
English people that same great message which he had 
preached in America and which had aroused the foremost 
thinkers and representatives of American life and culture to 
•a new order of thought and to a new spiritual outlook. 

The Swami needed rest, and he thought that an ocean 
voyage would be a restorative to tired nerves and an exhaust- 
ed brain. Therefore, in the middle of August, he sailed from 
New York, reaching Paris in the latter part of the month. 
The trip delighted him ; now he was in Paris, the centre of 
European culture. He made the most of his brief stay by visit- 
ing its museums, its churches, its cathedrals, its art galleries, 
and was pleased to see how artistic instincts were highly 
developed in the French nation. The tomb of Napoleon, the 
memories of that great man which are scattered everywhere 
in Paris filled him with admiration. He was introduced to 
sorhe of the enlightened friends of his host, with whom he 
discoursed on subjects which ranged from the highest spirit- 
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ual to the most learned studies. They became his friends 
and enjoyed his company, for in himself he was historiati, 
philosopher, wit and entertainer. As was his custom every- 
where, in his short stay in Paris he acquainted himself with 
as much information as possible, asking, studying, observing 
and acquiring a deeper insight into the culture of the West. 

But even though he came to Paris for recreation, thoughts 
of work crossed his mind. Just before sailing from America 
he had received a letter from his disciples in India, warning 
him that missionary activity was strong against him in his 
native land and that articles and pamphlets were appearing, 
criticising his life, his teaching and his conduct E^vidently 
the missionaries had been criticising his diet in the West and 
many of the Hindus who had read this became opposed to 
the Swami and attacked him in strong terms. Naturally he 
was vexed, and, though Paris ofFered him many distractions, 
nevertheless these cross-comings intended to upset his work 
roused him to a righteous wrath. And so he writes from Paris 
on the day previous to his departure for London, to say : 

« • # ♦ I am surprised you take the missidnaries’ nonsense so seriously. 

^ * If the people in India want me to keep strictly to my Hindu diet, 

please tell them to send me a cook and money enough to keep him. 
Th\s silly without a mite of real help makes me laugh. On the 

other hand, if the missionaries tell you that I have ever broken the two 
great vows of the Sannyasin— chastity and poverty,— tell them that they 
are liars. * ^ * As for me, mind you, I stand at nobody’s dictation. I 
know my mission in life, and no charlvarism about me ; I belong as 
much to the world as to India, no humbug about that. • * ♦What country 
has any special claim on me ? Am I any nation’s slave ? ^ ^ 

♦ I see a greater Power than man, or God, or devil, at my back. 

I require nobody’s help. I have been all my life helping others. *** 

“ Do you mean to say I am born to live and die one of those caste* 
ridden, superstitious, merciless, hypocritical, atheistical cowards, that 
you find only amongst the educated ft indus ? I hate cowardice. I will 
have nothing to do with cowards or political nonsense. , I do not 
believe in any politics. God and tnith are the only politics in the world 
everything else is trash. ♦ ♦ . 

This letter, written on the ninth of September, shows the 
Swami in a strong light. He is like another Prophet scour«- 
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ing th^ pharisees of his own land, who being of little minds 
allowed themselves even to take seriously the slanderous 
statem^^"^^^ of those who worked against him with a view to 
break backbone of the Hindu Revival, the signs of which 
were more and more apparent every day. Indeed, 

by tbi^ missionary activity against the Swami had 

reached a high pitch. But the Swami was a strong man, 
and he could be a strong adversary when necessary. He had 
to be this, for otherwise his religion, his people, his name 
and bis teaching would have been thrown in the mire by 
cynical or malicious critics. He had literally to fight his 
way foJ^ recognition. And when his character was attacked, 
he was, for the sake of his teaching, unequivocal in his 
replies. Oftentimes, however, the. Swami felt like a child, and 
he woiald weep in the solitude, praying to the Mother for 
protection and for help. On one occassion, during his early 
days America, he was actually seen in tears reading 

a baseless assertion against his character, and when asked the 
reason he replied : “Oh ! How deep is the wickedness of the 
world 3.nd to what lengths men would go, in the name of 
religion, to cast aspersion upon another worker in God’s 
vineyard !” Even many of the Christian clerics were up in 
arms a gainst the bigotted and slanderous statements which 
so-called Christian propagandists were heaping upon one 
whom every fair-minded Christian called ‘‘Our Eastern 
Brother.” 

As has been seen there were times in America when 
the Sw/ami’s patience was sorely tried by the mischievous 
criticisrns which had been wrought up against him by inter- 
ested parties, but in most cases he found champions to rise 
in his defence. In connection with the Pandita Ramabai’s 
efforts in America to raise funds on behalf of her educational 
work in India, some of her zealous admirers maintained that 
the Sw-ami had grossly criticised her in his lectures before the 
Brooklyn Ethical x^ssociation. In refutation of this, Dn 
Lewis G. Janes, President of the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, W'rbte to The Standard Union ; — 

26 
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“I heard all the lectures of the Swami Vivekananda which were 
given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, and to my 
certain knowledge he never mentioned the name of the Pandita Ramabai 
in any one of them. After the lecture given in the hall of the Long 
Island Historical Society, in response to a direct question from some 
persons in the audience, the Swami replied temperately, saying that he 
wished well for the educational work of Ramabai, but dissented from 
some of the methods which she had adopted for obtaining mone}/ in this 
country. 

“In one of his lectures at the Pouch Mansion, he also spoke of the 
Hindu widows, declaring it unjust to state that they were generally 
subjected to cruelty or oppression in the Indian homes. Pie admitted 
that the prejudice against remarriage and the custom which makes the 
widow a member of the husband’s family instead of that of her own 
parents inflicted some hardships upon widows in India, and favoured all 
wise efforts for their education which would render them self-supporting, 
and in this way alleviate their condition. Pie emphasised bis desire for 
the education and elevation of the women of his country, including the 
widows, by volunteering to give the entire proceeds of one of his 
lectures in support of the school of Babu Sashipada Bannerjee at Bara- 

nagore, near Calcutta ” In conclusion, Dr. Janes says “ In 

justice to the Swami Vivekananda it should be remembered tliat his 
criticisms of Ramabai — never volunteered and seldom uttered in public — 
were always directed against her unwise methods of exaggeration and 
wholesale denunciation of her people, and never against her legitimate 
educational work ” 

Now he was bound for England ! Pie was filled with ex- 
pectations and anticipation. Both in India and in Atnerica 
he had often dreamt of visiting the great metropolis of Lon- 
don, particularly to preach to the B'nglish nation concerning 
Hinduism, which it had either heard of or known only in 
misrepresented forms from unsympathetic critics. Pie 
wondered how the British public would receive him — a Plindu 
belonging to a subject race, come to preach his religion to 
them. But this wonder was shortly to give place to a still 
greater wonder — namely, his unbounded and immediate 
success. The very sight of London thrilled him. He was 
received by friends, among others being Mr. Sturdy, and Miss 
Henrietta Muller whom he had met in America. He soon 
found himself accommodated now in one and then in another 
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•of the homes of his friends. After a few days' rest he com- 
menceo work in a quiet way. During the day he paid visits 
to every place of historic or artistic interest, while in the 
morning and often in the late evening he held classes and 
gave interviews. His reputation spread at once. Visitors 
poured in. He received numerous invitations ; and within 
three weeks of his arrival he found himself launched into 
strenuous work. He preached and taught upon the uni- 
versal theme of the Vedanta and upon the four Margas or 
paths of the highest spiritual realisation. He was interviewed 
by several of the leading journals, among them being 
The W est^riinster Gazette^ and The Standard which spoke of 
him and of his teaching in highly complimentaiy terms. 

The Swami’s work though intended to be mostly of a 
private character, soon assumed a public aspect, as the 
notices incorporating his teaching, that appeared from time 
to time in the daily journals, attest. People came in numbers 
to meet the Hindu Yogi, as he was called in London. One of 
the Swami’s great friends at this time who introduced him 
to numerous persons and immensely assisted him in forming 
his classes and propagating the Vedanta teaching was Mr. 
E. T. Sturdy, a man who had long been interested in Indian 
thought and, indeed, had been in India and undergone 
severe asceticism in a hill-station in the Himalayas. He was 
-a man of means and learning and position, and his name lent 
weight among the circle of his friends, who went tg the 
Swami’s classes. Among the early visitors to the Swami’s 
class-rooms was the Lady Isabel Margesson and several of 
the nobility. The Swami worked day in and day out, even 
■as he had done in New York, without respite, giving his whole 
spirit to those who came to be taught. 

Feeling that the London public should hear his philo- 
sophy expounded to them, his friends arranged to have him 
give a public lecture at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, one of the 
most fashionable places in the metropolis, on the evening of 
October 22nd. And so the Swami delivered his address, 
the subject of which was ^‘Self-Knowledge.” When he rose 
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to speak that night, he faced a large gathering of people, re- 
presenting all the walks of life and some of the best thinkers 
in the city. The lecture was an instantaneous success, and 
the next morning the journals were filled with complimentary 
comments. The Standard wrote : — 

‘^Since the days of Ram Mohan Roy, with the single exception of 
Keshub Chundra Sen, there has not appeared on an English platform a 
more interesting Indian figure than the Hindu who lectured in Princes’' 

Hall In the course of his lecture, he made some remorselessly 

disparaging criticism on the work that factories, engines, and other- 
inventions and books were doing for man, compared with half-a-dozem 
words spoken by Buddha or Jesus. The lecture was evidently quite- 
extemporaneous, and was delivered in a pleasing voice free from any 
kind of hesitation.” 

The London Daily Chro7iicle wrote : — 

“Vivekananda, the popular Hindu monk, whose physiognomy bore- 
the most striking resemblance to the classic face of Buddha, denounced- 
our commercial prosperity, our bloody wars, and our religious intoler- 
ance, declaring that at such a price the mild Hindu would have none of" 
our vaunted civilisation.” 

Under the title, “An Indian Yogi in London,” The' 
Westminster Gazette wrote, following upon an interview of 
one of its correspondents with the Swami 

li m Swami Vivekananda is a striking figure with his turban- 

(or mitre-shaped cap) and his calm but kindly features^ ^ * * His- 
face lights up like that of a child, it is so simple, straightforward-^ 
and honest.” 

This interviewer held a long discussion with the Swami 
wherein the latter instructed him as to why he left the- 
ordinary course of the world and adopted the SannySsin 
life; the Swami mentioned the name of his Master, and 
said that he had come to organise no sect, to teach no- 
sectarian doctrine, but to give the general outlines of the 
eclectic principles of the Vedanla and to let each apply them 
to his own concrete forips. He said, “J am the exponent of 
no occult societies, nor do I believe that good can come 
of such bodies. Truth stands on its own authority, and truth 
can bear the light of day.” The correspondent of the Gazette- 
wrote out all the Swami’s ideas and of his brilliant success 
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ill America, and concludes remarking, “I then took my 
leave from one of the most original of men that I have had 
the honour of meeting.” Thus the London public were in* 
formed of the Swami’s being a monk and a teacher, and 
scores after scores gathered at his quarters, seeking instruc- 
tion, or desiring to satisfy their curiosity. 

It was a novel and satisfying experience for the Swami 
to have the English people endorse his teaching and his 
-character by this demonstration of enthusiasm. And though 
he was in London, hardly more than a month following upon 
his lecture,- he succeeded in making a deep and lasting 
impression upon those whom he met. Among these was 
Miss Margaret Noble, who later on became known as the 
Sister Nivedita. She was struck with the novelty and the 
breadth of his religious culture and the intellectual freshness 
of his philosophical outlook, as also with the fact that ‘‘his call 
was sounded in the name of that which was strongest and 
.finest, and was not in any way dependent on the meaner 
elements in man.” Both before she met him, and for some 
time after. Miss Noble was highly interested in educational 
work, being the principal of a school of her own, and was 
one of the conspicuous members of the Sesame Club, founded 
in connection with educational purposes. She moved in 
quiet but distinguished intellectual circles and was deeply 
interested in all modern influences and thought. She 
weighed the Swami’s words in the balance and at first found 
some difficulty; in accepting his views ; but this, in the 
Swamrs eyes, was a sign of the power of true penetration, 
for he knew that though now she might hesitate, when she 
would once; accept, there would be no more ardent champion 
of his ideas than she. It required many months, as she her- 
self confesses,* for her complete ripening of thought with 
reference to the Swami’s philosophy to come about. And 
in her own case she represented in a defined form the 
difficulty which many others had found and overcome. For, 
it must be remembered, that the Vedanta ideas, -as he 
analysed them, were necessarily associated with much 
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psychological and philosophical learning. The intellectual 
moods by which he penetrated into the “Field of Reality’’ 
were replete with such expressions' as, “Our ego is only a i 

by-product, as it were, of true individuality,” or “Matter and | 

mind are aspects of the same Reality, and the goal consists 
in realising the Self as distinct from the two.” Or again, 

“Maya is a term for a simple statement of the facts about 
us ; the conquest of Maya consists in a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of these facts” ; or again, “Through the cross-purposes of 
desire and selfish personality we cover the Reality with a mist.” f 

Or again, when he said, “The Universe is like a cobweb and 
minds are the spiders, for mind is one as well as many,” he 
was simply talking beyond his listeners’, comprehension. 

Miss Noble pondered for a long time upon the Swamfs 
words ; and before he left England for America .she liad 
already called him “Master.” The description of her first 
meeting with the Swami is charming. She writes : — 

“Even in far away London indeed, the first time I saw him, the j 

occasion must have stirred in his mind, as it does in mine, recalling it j 

now, a host of associations connected with his own sun-steeped land. 

The time was a cold Sunday afternoon in November, and the place, it is I 

true, a West-end drawing-room. But he was seated, facing a half-circle I 

of listeners, with the fire on the hearth behind him, and as he. answered | 

question after question, breaking now and then into the chanting of 
some Sanskrit text in illustration of his reply, the scene must have ^ 

appeared to him, while twilight passed into darkness, only as a curious I 

variant upon the Indian garden, or on the group of hearers gathered at 
sundown round the Sadhu who sits beside the well, or under the tree 
outside the village-bounds. Never again in England did I see the 
Swami as a teacher, in such simple fashion. Later, he was always 
lecturing, or the questions he answered were put with formality by mem- 
bers of larger audiences. Only this first time we were but fifteen or 
sixteen guests, intimate friends, many of us, and he sat amongst us, in 
his crimson robe and girdle, as one bringing us news from a far land, 
with a curious habit of saying now and again ‘Shiva ! Shiva I’ and 
wearing that look of mingled gentleness and loftiness, that one sees on 
the faces of those who live much in meditation, that look, perhaps, that 
Raphasl has painted for us, on the brow of the Sistine Child.” ^ 

“That afternoon is now ten years ago, and fragments only of the talk 
come back to me. But never to be forgotten are the Sanskrit verses 
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that he chanted for us, in those wonderful Eastern tones, at once so 
reminiscent of, and yet so different from, the Gregorian music of our 
own churches.’* 

, It was the Swami’s commanding, powerful and spiritual 
personality that captivated the religious aspiration of Miss 
Noble, and she became a , regular attendant at the Swami’s 
lectures and talks given during the .period. He was always 
the sweet, inspiring teacher to all his students. 

In the many talks and private lectures, which the Swami 
gave iin some of the aristocratic houses and before several 
clubs during his first stay in London, he invariably preached 
an eclectic doctrine, or rather he touched upon all the more 
important tenets of the Hindu Faith, and especially of the 
Vedanta philosophy. Now he would discuss , the theories of 
Karma and reincarnation, or take up the subjects of Divine 
Incarnation and the different systems of conceiving and 
worshipping the Lord in no less than five relationships, and 
then dilate upon the principles: of the four spiritual paths of 
Jnana or Insight of Oneness, Yoga or Mysticism, Karma or 
Service and Work without attachment, and Bhakti or Love and 
Worship. As in America so here also in his London con- 
versaziones, he found himself besieged with questions of 
various characters, and invariably he was the same brilliant 
wit and master of repartee and spiritual teacher. He would 
oftentimes express his lack of confidence in the Western 

conception of religious organisedness and its love of, and 
dependence upon money, as opposed to the Hindu idea of 
absolute freedom in. religious belief and pursuits and its 
glorification of Renunciation. He eloquently pointed out 
that, “Man, proceeds from truth to truth and not from error 
to truth,’’ and that “It is well to be. born in a church, but it is 
terrible to die there.” 

The lectures and talks of the Swami were sometimes 
thrilling and always illuminating in their character. It might 
be the tense expression on his countenance, or the sudden 
light of insight in his eyes, or an overpowering consciousness 
of higher things embodied in a spontaneous and .brilliant 
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remark, or the fact that one lost sight entirely of his physi- 
cal personality in the glowing and fervid vision he portrayed 
of the beyond-body outlook, that carried the audience off their 
feet. Probably no other instance sets forth his eloquence 
and spirit so clearly than that which occurred in a West-end 
drawing-room where he lectured one evening to a highly 
cultured audience, composed mostly of fashionable young 
mothers. He was speaking on the greatness of the path of 
Love, showing to what heights of selflessness it leads and 
how it draws out the very best faculties of the soul. In 
elucidating his remarks, he said, “Suppose, a tiger should 
suddenly appear before you in the streets. How terror- 
stricken you would be, and how eager you would all be to fly 
away for your very lives 1 But”— and his tone became changed 
and his face of a sudden lighted up with that strength 
and fearlessness which the spiritual fire alone endows in its 
fullest measure, — “Suppose, there were a baby in the path of 
the tiger ! Where would your place be then ? At the mouth 
of the tiger— any one of you— I am sure of it.” His hearers 
were carried arvay by this splendid remark, at once a compli- 
ment to the possibilities within them and the power of 
arousing their very highest spiritual nature. It was such 
characteristics as these — his immense personal magnetism, 
his directness, his lucidity, his vision,— which gave the splen- 
did convincing power to his utterances, and which bound in- 
dissolubly to himself, here, there and everywhere, large 
groups of the very finest and the most devout disciples. No 
wonder that they regarded him as “Master.” The remark- 
able way in which he classified religious ideas, the great 
breadth of his intellectual and spiritual culture, the newness 
and profundity of his ideas, the great ethical import attached 
to all he said, and, finally, his strength, manliness and fear- 
lessness of spirit, each and all of these were bound to 
create an Indelible impression. 

Thus by his first visit to London he laid an unshakable 
foundation for any future work he might find it fit to 
imhate. When he intended to visit England he thought it 
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would be "only to feel the ground” but when he was once 
there he found that his visit was not experimental but 
practically and immensely’ successful, beyond all anticipa- 
tion., The Press had welcomed and heralded his ideas ; 
■some of the most select clubs of the city and even some 
leaders of its prominent clerical institutions had invited 
him and received him with marked admiration. He was 
moving in the best circles of English society and even 
members of the nobility were glad to reckon him as their 
friend. This completely revolutionised his idea of English 
men and women. In America he found that the public was 
most enthusiastic and responsive in taking up new ideas ; 
but in England he discovered that though his hearers were 
more conservative in their declarations of acceptance and 
praise, they were all the more fervent and staunch, once 
they had convinced themselves of the worth of a teacher and 
his ideas. Before he left London to return to America and 
take up the threads of work there, he had the joyous satisfac- 
tion of being able to count many who had become his 
sincere friends and earnest supporters. In the mirldle of 
November he himself wrote to a disciple in Madras, 
saying : — 

“ * • * In England my work is really splendid Bands arid bands 

come and I have no room for so many } so they squat on the floor, 
ladies and all......... I shall have to go away next week, and they are so 

sorry. Some think my work here will be hurt a little if I go away so 
■soon. I do not think so. I do not depend on men or things. The 
Lord alone I depend upon — and He woiks through me. ♦ ♦ » I am 
really tired from incessant work. Any other Hindu would have died if 
he had to work as hard as I have to. . . . I want to go to India for 
.a long rest. ^ » 

A correspondent of a daily journal, who attended the 
class lectures of the Swami wrote : — 

“It is indeed a rare sight to see some of the most fashionable ladies 
in London seated on the floor cross-legged, of course; for want of chairs, 
listening with all the Bhakti of an Indian chela towards his Guru. The 
love and sympathy for India that the Swamiji is creating in the minds; of 
the English-speaking race is sure' to be a tower of strength for the 
progress, of India.^’ . 
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In the very midst of his English work, however, the 
Swami was receiving letters upon letters, saying that the 
opportunity for American work was on the increase, and 
begging him to return to America for the sake of his dis- 
ciples there. His English friends, on the other hand, were 
repeatedly urging him to remain and to settle permanently 
in the metropolis. But he felt it would be best for a time to 
let the seeds already sown in London bide their time to spring 
fortli. Also feeling that he was being called by the Lord, he 
decided to leave London for the present. He promised to ^ 

return to England in the following summer and continue the ^ 
work begun. He was gratified with what he said the Lord 
had accomplished through him and with a new spirit and with 
new spiritual invigoration he turned his face again to the group 
of ardent followers in America. A rich Boston lady had 
promised to support his work throughout the coming winter 
in New York, and everything seemed bright and prosperous. j 

Before he left he advised those who were more particularly i 

interested in his teaching to form themselves into a body 
and to meet regularly for the purpose of reading the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, and other Scriptures of Hinduism. Mr. E. T. 

Sturdy, writing to The Brahmavadin^ in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1896, of the Swami's visit to England says : — 

i 

The visit of the Swami Vivekananda to England has demonstrated 
that there exists a thoughtful, educated body of people here, which has I 

only to be found and properly approached, to benefit very largely from ‘ 

the life-giving stream of Indian thought. . 

Again, from Pulpit utterances, making reference to Swami 

Vivekananda's expositions here, it was not difficult to see how, through 
him, some of the more open-minded of the Western clergy; who were 
foitunate enough to meet him, were able to make application, to their 

own system of religion, of pure Vedanta teachings.. ...... .Swami Viveka- 

nanda’s classes drew together considerable numbers from the various 
ranks of English life. The great majority of these carried away with them 
a clear conviction of his capacity as a teacher. Upon his return to ' 

America, in order to keep together the introductory work thus accom^ 
plished, classes were set on foot for the reading and study of the Bhaga- 
vad-GitA and.other kindred subjects These classes continue No 
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introduction is needed No society is formed, or will be formed,. 

nor is any money consideration accepted ” 

The Swami’s success was due to his great art of presentin*^ 
the supreme insight which he possessed. The above writer has 
expressed it well when, speaking of the Swami’s coming, he 
says in continuation, . . But at length arrives on our shores 
a Yogin coming with love in his heart and the tradition of 
ages in his memory. . In the course of a single interview 
he would often present to the brilliant thinkers and society 
people before him an- entire series of new ideas which formed 
the basis of a broad and all-inclusive spiritual life. In some 
instances it was literally an intellectual upheaval which he 
created by his exceptionally profound remarks related to the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta ; and many of his select bearers 
would admit that it had never before fallen to their lot to meet 
with a thinker who in one short hour had been able to express 
all that was the very highest in the way of religious thought. 
All invariably felt that they were verily in the . presence of an 
Apostle with a message, who was by no means, as so many 
are, merely the propounder of philosophical tit-bits and in- 
tellectual sophistries. They were irresistibly drawn to pay 
obeisance to the overwhelming character of the man before 
them. To them be was the herald of advanced ideas, claiming 
as he did that all religions were true in a very real sense, though 
they were not true in so far as they drew lines of demarcation 
and exclusiveness. The Swami always gave them to under- 
stand that, though as a religious teacher he had a system of 
thought to offer, be himself would be the first to change his 
views if he found that truth led elsewhere. Though some 
there were who at first hesitated in accepting his teaching in 
full, they ended, however, in calling the Swami by the devout 
term of “Master.” 
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ESTABLISHING THE i\MERICAN WORK. 

During the SwamTs absence in England, the work of 
'Spreading the Vedanta was successfully carried on by his 
disciples, notably by the Swamis Kripananda and Abhaya- 
nanda, and by Miss S. E. Waldo. They not only held 
regular weekly meetings on the Vedanta philosophy in New 
York which were well-attended, but carried the Swami’s 
message to other cities of the Union. Everywhere they found 
a ready hearing and succeeded in forming new centres, such 
as at Buffalo and Detroit, where earnest truth-seekers con- 
tinued the work with zeal and devotion. After three months’ 
absence the Swami arrived at New York in excellent health 
and spirits on Friday, December the sixth. His visit to 
England and his energetic work there, though a strenuous 
experience, had been most pleasant. Together with the 
Swami Kripananda, he now made his headquarters in Thirty- 
ninth Street. They occupied two spacious rooms which 
could accommodate as many as one hundred and fifty 
persons. The lady who had promised him help was hin- 
-dered in giving it. But the Swami did not depend on men 
and things for his success. It was now that he set himself 
to the task of preaching Karma Yoga in particular, and 
gave all those lessons that are embodied in the book known 
as *‘Karma Yoga’’, which is regarded by some as his master- 
piece. For two weeks he worked incessantly, giving as many 
as seventeen class lectures a week, besides carrying on a 
voluminous correspondence and granting numerous private 
audiences. The subjects of some of the lectures given at this 
time were (I) The Claims of Religion : Its Truth and Utility. 
(2) The Ideal of a Universal Religion : How it must embrace 
different types of minds and methods. (3) The Cosmos : The 
Order of Creation and Dissolution. (4) Cosmos (continued). 
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The disciples of the Swami were eager from • the first to- 
have his extempore lectures recorded, as he made no effort 
to preserve his own teachings. Therefore towards the end of 
the year 1895, a stenographer was engaged to report his 
lectures. But it was found that he could not keep up with 
the Swami ; it was difficult for him to do so, especially because 
of his lack of acquaintance with the subject. Another was 
engaged with the same results. Finally, through some 
strange chance, one J. J. Goodwin, who had recently come to 
New York from England was engaged ; and the result was 
surprising. He transcribed exactly and accurately all the 
utterances of the Swami. A man of the world, with a 
variegated experience, this gentleman forsook the worldly life 
and all worldly pursuits almost from the moment that his e3^es* 
fell upon the Master. The Swami told him many incidents 
of his past life, and this created such a moral revolution in 
him that thenceforth his whole life was changed. He became 
a most ardent disciple, even to the point of attending to the 
Swamfs personal needs. He would work day and night 
over the Swami’s lectures, taking them down stehographicallv 
and then typewriting them, all in the same day, in order to 
hand over the manuscripts to the newspapers for publication 
and to be prepared for the same work on the day following. 
The Swami prized ‘‘my faithful Goodwin” as he was wont to- 
speak of him,’ and Goodwin accompanied him wheresoever 
he went, visiting Detroit and Boston, when the Swami went 
to those places in the spring of the year i896, and later 
accompanying him to England and even to India, where he 
died. At his demise the Swami was heard to remark, “Now 
my right hand is gone. My loss is incalculable.” It may be 
said here that the Swami was comparatively little given to 
writing. He spoke freely and always extempore and there- 
fore, with the exception of his work on “Raja Yoga”, he has 
left behind him little philosophical writing in his own hand. 

Towards the end of the month the Swami took advantage 
of the Christmas holidays to pay a visit to Boston, as the 
guest of Mrs. Ole Bull. Returning from there he at once 
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commenced in New York a series of stirring* public lectures 
at Hardeman Hall, on Sundays, beginning from January the 
fifth, which were given free of charge. His lectures before the 
Metaphysical Society in Brooklyn and the People’s Church 
in New York drew crowds of listeners and were highly appre- 
ciated. Besides these public lectures he continued to hold 
his private classes twice daily, and the attendance at them 
was now increasing beyond all expectations. Those who came 
to the public lectures came also to the Vedanta head-quarters ; 
and in Hardeman Hall, when the Swami spoke, oftentimes 
there was not even as much as standing room. He was 
called the “lightning orator,” and soon his fame as a public 
lecturer in New York spread so widely that it was deemed 
wise to rent Madison Square Garden, a huge hall, with a 
seating capacity of over fifteen hundred, for the second series 
of lectures which he gave in February. The subjects were 
“Bhakti Yoga,” “The Real and the Apparent Man,” and “My 
Master, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa.” In February, he 
was also invited to lecture before the Metaphysical Society at 
Hartford, Coun,, which he accepted, and spoke on “Soul 
and God”. Of this lecture, The Hartford Daily Times wrote : — 

“His views are more in consonance with those of Christ than those of 
many so-called Chiistians. His broad charity takes in all religions and 
all nations. The simplicity of his talk last night was charming, and in 
his long red gown and yellow turban, with his handsomp Asiatic face, 
he was picturesque to the eye as well as fascinating to the ear through 
his high spiritual ideas. He speaks excellent English and with an accent 
that gave an added zest to his talk.” 

In February he also lectured before the Ethical Society of 
Brooklyn. His lectures aroused everywhere an enormous 
wave of enthusiasm and The New York Herald, the leading 
paper of New York, mentioning the character of the Swami’s 
work, in the latter part of January, 1896, said 

“Swami Vivekananda is a name to conjure with in certain circles of 
New York society to-day— -and those not the least wealthy or intellectual. 

It is borne by a dusky gentleman from India, who for the last twelve 
months has been making name and fame for himself in this metropolis 
by the propagation of certain forms of Oriental religion, philosophy 
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and practice. Last winter bis campaign centred in the reception room of 
a prominent hotel on Fifth Avenue. Having gained for his teaching and 
himself a certain vogue in society, he now aims to reach the common 
people and for that reason is giving a series of free lectures on Sunday 
afternoons at Hardeman Hall. 

“Sufficient success has attended the efforts of Swami Vivekananda. 

. . . Of his early life he never speaks, save to talk in a general way 
about the great Master who taught him the doctrines and practices he is 
now trying to introduce in this country. 

. His manner is undoubtedly attractive, and he is possessed 
of a large amount of personal magnetism. One has but to glance at the 
grave, attentive faces of the men and women who attend his classes to be 
convinced that it is not the man’s subject alone that attracts and holds 
his disciples. . 

The New York Herald reporter, after giving a descrip- 
tion of the Swami and his work in the United States con- 
tinues as follows ; — 

“When I visited one of the Swami’s classes recently, I found present 
a well-dressed audience of intellectual appearance. Doctors and 
lawyers, professional men and society ladies were among those in 
the room. 

“Swami Vivekananda sat in the centre, clad in an ochre-coloured 
robe. The Hindu had his audience divided on either side of him and 
•there were between fifty and a hundred persons present. The class 
was on Karma Yoga 

“Following the lecture or instruction, the Swami held an informal 
reception, and the magnetism of the man was shown by the eager- 
manner in which those who had been listening to him, hastened to shake 
hands or begged for the favour of an introduction. But concerning him- 
self the Swami will not say more than is absolutely necessary. Con- 
trary to the claim made by his pupils, he declares that he has coiire to 
this country alone and not as officially representing any order of 
Hindu monks. He belongs to the Sannyfisis, he will say, and is hence 
free to travel without losing his caste. . . .” (for a Sannyasin has no 
■caste). 

Describing the Swami’s personality at this time, Helen 
Huntington wrote to The Brahmavddin from Brooklyn 

. . . But it has pleased God to send to us out of India a spiritual 

guide-a 'teacher whose sublime philosophy is slowly and surely perme- 
ating the ethical atmosphere of our country ; a man of extraordinary power 
and purity, who has demonstrated to us a very high plane of spiritual 
living, a religion of universal, unfailing charity, . self-renunciation, and 
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the purest sentiments conceivable by the human intellect! The Swami 
Vivekananda has preached to us a religion that knows no bonds of creed 
and dogmas, is uplifting, purifying, infinitely comforting and altogether 
without blemish, -7 based on the love of God and man and on abso- 
lute chastity 

‘‘Swami Vivekananda has made many friends outside the circle of 
his followers ; he has met all phases of society on equal terms of friend- 
ship and brotherhood ; his classes and lectures have been attended by 
the most intellectual people and advanced thinkers of our cities j and 
his influence has already grown into a deep, strong undercurrent of 
spiritual awakening. No praise or blame has moved him to either 
approbation or expostulation ; neither money nor position has influenced 
or prejudiced him. Towards demonstrations of undue favouritism he- 
has invariably maintained a priestly attitude of inattention, checking' 
foolish advances with a dignity impossible to resist, blaming not any 
but wrong-doers and evil-thinkers, exhorting only to purity and right; 
living. He is altogether such a man as ‘kings delight to honour.’” 

The Swami Kripananda, in a letter dated 19th February,. 
1896, to The Brahmavddin, describing the influence exercised* 
by the Swami at this time, writes as follows : — 

“Since my last letter (of January 31st.) an immense amount of work 
has been accomplished by our beloved teacher in the furtherance of our- 
great cause. The wide interest awakened by his teaching, is shown in 
the ever-increasing number of those who attend the dass lessons and ' 
the large crowds that come to hear his public Sunday-lectures. The 
physical and mental energy he displays in disseminating the true Hinder 
spirituality in this country . . . . seems exhaustless and fills with awe 
and admiration all those who have occasion to witness his gigantic 
efforts ; lecturing twice a day, carrying on a vast correspondence, giving: 
interviews and private instructions and preparing literature for the, 
guidance of his followers — all this fills his time from the early morning 

till late at night and would long ago have broken down his iron cons- 
titution, were it not for his powerful will, nourished by his love for man- 
kind, that gives him the strength to cheerfully carry on his difficult task. 

“ . . . . Thus, our teacher gives us in his own person the example- 
of a true Karmayogin, just as in other respects, he proves himself a. 
perfect Bhakta and Jnanin, and as such a worthy disciple of his great 
Master, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, whose ideal was the harmonious 
union in one character of these three great types of humanity. 

“To supply the great demand for some literature on the Swami’s 
teachings, several of his Sunday lectures have been published in pam- 
phlet form at a nominal price hardly sufficient to cover the expenses. 
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They ,sell very rapidly and thus help to carry.; the Vedanta into regions 
whpre the existence of this wonderful system, of thought, was, perhaps, 
never before dreamed of. Eight of the Swami’s class lessons on Karma 
Yoga are in the Press about to be published in book form, a sufficient 
number of copies to pay the cost being already subscribed for in ad- 
vance. In this work the Swami was greatly assisted by several of his 
Grihastha followers whose unselfish efforts, on behalf of the furtherance 
of our moverrient, cannot be commended enough. ... 

. . .The strong current of religious thought sent out in his lectures 
and writings, the powerful impetus given by his teachings to the pursuit 
of truth without regard to inherited superstitions and prejudices, 
though working silently and unconsciously, is exercising a beneficial and 
lasting effect on the popular mind and so becoming an important factor 
in the spiritual uplifting of society. Its most palpable manifestation is 
shown in the growing demand for Vedantic literature and the frequent 
use of Sanskrit terms by people from whom one would. least expect to hear 
them : Atma7t^ Ptcrusha, Prakriti^ Moksha^, and similar expressions 
have acquired full citizenship, and the names of Sankaracharya and 
Ramanuja are becoming with many almost as familiar as Huxley and 
Spencer. The public libraries are running after everything that has 
reference to India : the books of Max Muller, Colebrooke, Deusser., 
Burnouf, and of all the authors that have ever written in English on 
Plindu philosophy, find a ready sale j and even the dry and tiresome 
Schopenhauer, on account of his Vedantic background, is being studied 
with great eagerness. 

“People are quick to appreciate the grandeur and beauty of a system 
which, equally as a philosophy and a religion, appeals to the heart as 
well as to the reason, and satisfies all the religious cravings of human 
nature ; especially so, when it is being expounded by one who, like our 
teacher, with his wonderful oratory is able to rouse at will the dormant 
love of the divinely sublime in the human soul, and with his sharp and 
irrefutable logic to easily convince the most stubborn mind of the most 
scientific matter-of-fact man. No wonder, therefore, that this interest in 
Hindu thought is to be met with among all classes of society. . . 

It was during this period that the Swami was giving his 
class lessons on “Bhakti Yoga”and a series of lectures on “Jnana 
Yoga” and on “Sankhya and Vedanta.” He closed his pub- 
lic lectures at Madison Square Garden on the 24th. of Febru- 
ary with an inspired lecture on “My Master,” which has 
become famous as a masterpiece of eloquence and as a 
glorious tribute to his Gurudeva. It so happened that this 
was the very date of the public celebration of Sn Rama- 
27 
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krishna’s birthday anniversary in India. On Thursday, the 
2oth, several young men and women took mantrams on the 
preceding Thursday, the 13th, Dr. Street, a devout disciple, 
was initiated by the Swami as a Sanny^sin, with the name 
of Yogananda. The impressive ceremony was performed in , 
the presence of the other Sannyasi and Brahmachari dis- 
ciples. The fact that the Swami had made three Sannyasins 
within one year, that three men representing learning, posi- 
tion and culture, should have abandoned the world and 
the worldly life, taking the vows of chastity and poverty 
and obedience, showed how he had brought home, to 
some at least in that land of worldly enjoyment, a strong 
conviction of the necessity of renunciation as the only means 
of realising the Truth. The Press regarded this fact as ‘^one 
of the most marvellous evidences of the Swamfs powerful in- 
fluence for good” over those who came into personal contact 
with him. It naturally gave a tremendous impetus to his 
wwk. People saw that his influence was literall}^ enormous 
and that he was indeed a Master. Many who had been only 
admirers, now became the Swami’s personal disciples, and 
expressed a strong desire to be initiated by him into Brahma- 
charyam. The Swami Kripananda concludes the letter 
quoted above by saying in a half-humoros way : — 

“By the way, India had better at once make clear her title to the 
ownership of the Swami. They are about to write his biography for the 
national Encyclopedoea of the United States of America, thus making of 
him an American citizen. The time may come when even as seven cities 
disputed with each other for the honour of having given birth to Homer, 
seven countries may claim our Master as theirs, and thus rob India of the 
honour of producing one of the noblest of her children.” 

The New York Herald^ speaking of his wmrk again in a 
later issue, said : — 

“There can be no question that the Swami is securing an influential 
following. Many clergymen have attended his lectures. Indeedj he 
was invited to lecture before the Dixon Society by Dr. Wright. Some 
of those who are his pupils are well-known in the city. Among the 
names of those recorded at the Swami’s house were Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Leggett, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Dr. Allen 
Day, Miss Emma Thurshy and Professor Wyman, Mrs. Ole Bull is also 
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one of his disciples. The Swami has just received an invitation from Mr. 
John P. Fox to lecture before the Plarvard Graduate Philosophical 
Club. Here he lectures twice daily on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays, in addition to his public lectures on Sunday afternoon.” 

Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, one of the foremost poets and 
writers of America and one of the most representative women 
in the world, referring to her meeting with the Swami, 
Wrote as follows to the Netv York Americmi of May 
26th., 1907 : — 

“Twelve years ago I chanced one evening to hear that a certain tea- 
cher of philosophy from India, a man named Vivehananda, was to lec- 
ture a block from my home in New York. 

“We went out of curiosity (the Man whose name I bear and I), and 
T)efore we had been ten minutes in the audience we felt ourselves lifted 
up into an atmosphere so rarified, so vital, so wonderful, that we sat 
spell-bound and almost breathless, to the end of the lecture. 

“When it was over we went out with new courage, new hope, new 
•strength, new faith, to meet life’s daily vicissitudes. ‘This is the Philo- 
?^ophy, this is the idea of God, the religion which I have been seeking, 
■said the Man. And for months afterwards he went with me to hear 
Hwami Vivekananda explain the old religion and to gather fiom his won- 
derful mind jewels of truth and thoughts of helpfulness and strength. It 
was that terrible winter of financial disasters, when banks failed and 
stocks went down like broken balloons and business men walked through 

thedarkvalleys ofdespair and the w^hole world seemed topsy-turvy- 

just such an era as we are again approaching. Sometimes after sleepless 
nightsofworry and anxiety, the Man would go with me to hear the 
Swami lecture, and then he would come out into the winter gloom and 
walk down the street smiling and say, ‘It is all right. Ihere is nothing 
to worry over.’ And I would go back to my own ^ duties and pleasures 
with the same uplifted sense of soul and enlarged vision. 

“When any philosophy, any religion, can do this for human beings m 
this age of stress and strain, and when, added to that, it intensifies their 
faith in God and increases their sympathies for their kind and gives them 

a confident joy in the thought of other lives to come, it is a good and 
;great religion.” o - 

And not only did this celebrated lady meet the Swami, 
but she became “a devout pupil of the old beautiful Religion 

of India, as taught by Vivekananda.” She writes further in 
conclusion 

‘•We need to learn the greatness of the philosophy of mdia. 
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to enlarge our narrow creeds with the wisdom religious. lUu we want 
to imbue them with our own modern spirit of progress, and to apply tliem 
practically, lovingl^^ and patiently to human needs. Vlvekanatida came to 
us with a message. . . *I do not come to convert you to a new belief ’ he 
said. ‘I want you to keep your own belief ; I want to make the IMetho^ 
dist a better Methodist ; the Pre.sbyterian a better Presbyterian ; the 
Unitarian a better Unitarian. I want to teach you to live truth, 
to reveal the light within your own soul.’ lie gave the message that 
strengthened the man of business, that caused the frivolous society 
woman to pause and think ; that gave the artist new as|>iration.s ; that 
imbued the wife and mother, the husl>and and father, with a larger and 
holier comprehension of duty.’* 

In fact, many famou.s phikxsopber.s and scienti.sts, and tlie 
very best of New York’s social representatives attended tlie 
Swami’s lectures or came to his rooms to see him and went 
away filled with a new spiritual vision and a luminous insight 
In a letter dated tlie lych. of February he wrote to hrs 
friend.s in India that he had succeeded in rou.sing; the very 
heart of American civilisation. This was literally true ; 
thousands of persons of all cla.sses had heard his me.s.sage and 
had not only appreciated it, but had actually proclaimed 
them.selves as Vtdantins and as his disciples. Thus 
he was highly gratified that his desire of reaching the 
people was fulfilled. He had by this lime concluded Iris 
class lectures on Raja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Karma ^"oga, 
which were, by the labours of Mr. Goodwin, ready for the 
Press ; besides, several of his Sunday lectures had already 
appeared in pamphlet form. 

Having thus finished his worlc in New York the ^wami 
left bn invitation to Detroit to hold clas.ses and lectures for 
two weeks. Of this period of work, Mr.s. F unke writes : — | 

He was accompanied by bis stenograpber, the faithful (ioodwin. 

They occupied a suite of rooms at The RichcHcu, a small fnnily boteh^ 
and had the use of the large drawing-room for class work and lectures. 
The room was not large enough to ■ accommodate the crowds and to 
our great regret many were turned away. The room, as also tlie balk 
staircase and library were literally packed. At that time he wa.s all 
Bhakti— the love for God was a hunger ancf a thirst with him. A kind 
of divine madness seemed to take possession of him, as if his hea!rt woitlch 
burst with longing for the Beloved Mother* . 
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. “His last public appearance in Detroit was at the Temple Beth 
El of which the Rabbi Louis Grossman, an ardent admirer of the Swami, 
was the pastor. It w^as Sunday evening and so great was the crowd 
that we almost feared a panic. There was a solid line reaching fai 
•out into the street and hundreds were turned away. Vivekananda held 
the large audience spell-bound, his subject being, ‘India’s Message to the 
West,’ and ‘The Ideal .of a Universal Religion.’ He gave us a most 
brilliant and masterly discourse. Never had I seen the Master look as 
he looked that night. There was something in his beauty not of earth. 
It was as if the spirit had almost burst the bonds of flesh and it was then 
that I first saw a foreshadowing of the end. He was much exhausted 
from years of overwork, and it was even then to be seen that he was not 
long for this world. I tried to close my eyes to it, but m my heart I knew 
die truth. He had needed rest but felt that he must go on. 

Of his success iu Detroit another disciple wrote to The 
Bmhmavddin as follows : — 


“In spite of the many attacks of the Missionaries, his classes and 
public lectures were attended to overcrowding. Rabbi Grossman pro - 
fered the use of the Temple Beth El, but it could not hold the great 
crowd, so that hundreds of people had to leave without hearing 
Hindu preacher. The Rabbi, in other respects too, proved his ''heia 1 y 

nnd great friendship for the Swami by taking up his defence against he 

attacks of fhe clergymen in the newspapers ° 

Swariii in the Temple was one grand eulogy of the 

In Detroit, too. several persons joined the children of Ram - 
i-rkima' The Swami left Detroit for Boston, Mass., after a fortnight s 
!;;cce:;ful preaching, leaving behind him Kripananda to continue his 

work in this city.” 

The next vision of the Swami-one of the most remark- 
able incidents of his whole American career-.s before tie 
<xraduate students of the philosophical department of Harvard 
University. Mr. Fox had invited him earlier in the year 
present his ideas and his 

the foremost intellectual bodies in the world. le ..v 
Accepted the invitation, and thus on March .Stb, - spoke 
on the “Philosophy of the Vedanta” in such ^ 
as to create an indelible impression on the minds of 

professors. Indeed, they offered oufo"notVc- 

Lphy in that celebrated University. But he could not ac^ 

cept this as be. was a Sanny^sin. It was a trying expei 
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for the Swami to speak before this great critical gathering ; 
but he was at his best and his interpretation of his philosophy 
excited the most hearty commendation. Indeed, the Rev. 
C. C. Everett, D. D., L. L. D., of Harvard University, in the 
introduction of the pamphlet, embodying the Swami s 
address and a record of his answers to questions together 
with the discussion which followed before that institution, 
has written thus :< — 

“The Swami Vivekananda was sent by his friends and co-religionists 
to present their belief at the Congress of Religions that was held in 
connection with the World’s Fair in Chicago- This he did in a way to* 
win general interest and admiration. Since then he has lectured on th^ 
same theme in different parts of our country. He has been in fact a 
missionary from India to America. Everywhere he has made warnr 
personal friends ; and his expositions of Hindu philosophy have been 
listened to with delight. It is very pleasant to observe the eager interest 
with which his own people in India follow his course and the joy they 
take in his success. I have seen a pamphlet filled with speeches made 
at a large and influential meeting in Calcutta, which was called together 
to express enthusiastic approval of the manner in which he has fulfilled 
his mission and satisfaction at this invasion of the West by Oriental 
thought. This satisfaction is well grounded. We may not be so near 
to actual conversion as some of these speakers seem to believe ; but 
Vivekananda has created a high degree of interest in himself and his 
work. There are indeed few departments of study more attractive’ than 
the Hindu thought It is a rare pleasure to see a form of belief that tO' 
most seems so far away and unreal as the Vedanta system, represented 
by an actually living and extremely intelligent believer. This 
system is not to be regarded merely as a curiosity, as a speculative 
vagary. Hegel said that Spinozism is the necessary beginning of all 
philosophising. This can be said even more emphatically of the >'ed- 
anta system. We Occidentals busy ourselves with the manifold. We 
can, however, have no understanding of the manifold, if we have no 
sense of the One in which the manifold exists. The reality of the One 
is the truth which the East may well teach us j and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Vivekananda that he has taught this lesson so effectively.” 

His answers to the graduating class in philosophy ai 
Harvard were full of penetration, wit, eloquence and philo- 
sophical freshness and vitality. In his address he had given 
a remarkably clear exposition of the cosmology and general 
principles of the. Vedanta, showing, the points of reconcilia- 
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tion between the theories of science concerning matter 
and force and the statements of the Vedanta in the same 
regard. He had answered questions asked in a critical spirit 
appertaining to the influence of Hindu on Stoic philosophy, to 
caste, to the relation between Advaita and Dvaita, to the 
theory of the Absolute, and to the contrast between self- 
hypnotism and R&ja Yoga. Speaking of the latter, the 
Swami remarked that Oriental psychology was infinitely 
more thorough than the Occidental, asserting that man is 
already hypnotised and that Yoga is an effort at de-hypnotisa- 
tion of self. He said, .... “It is the Advaitist alone that 
does not care to be hypnotised. His is the only system that 
more or less understands that hypnotism comes with every 
form of dualism. But the Advaitist says, throw away even 
the Vedas, throw away even the Personal God, throw away 
even the universe, throw away even your own body and mind, 
and let nothing remain, in order to get rid of hypnotism 

perfectly ” Asked concerning the Yoga powers, the 

Swami replied that the highest form of Yoga power mani- 
fested itself in a Vedanta character and in the continuous 
perception of divinity as exemplified in the instance of “a 
Yogi” (Pavhari Baba) “who was bitten by a cobra, and who 
fell down on the ground. In the evening he revived, and 
when asked what happened he said, ‘A messenger came from 
my Beloved.’ All hatred and anger and jealousy have been 
burned out of this man. Nothing can make him react ; he 
is infinite love all the time, and he is omnipotent in his power 
of love. That is the real Yogi.” He added that the highest 
spiritual power embodied itself in a demonstration of spirit- 
ual freedom and in a constant accession of spiritual vision 
and insight, the Nirvikalpa Samadhi being the climax there- 
of. When asked by the professors, “What is the Vedantic idea 
of civilisation ?” the Swami made answer that true civilisation 
was the manifestation of the divinity within, and that that 
land was the most civilised wherein the highest ideals became 
practical. 

The Harvard professors, and, indeed, ;all those who came 
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into contact with him, found that the Swami Vivekananda s 
philosophy was more of a highly moral and emotional rather 
than of a purely intellectual character. True, it included 
logic and philosophical form, but in its essential nature it was 
religion, holding forth realisation and spiritual freedom as 
tliei'esult of the transmutation of purely personal into spiritual 
faculty. Wheresoever he went, whensoever he taught, he was 
always confronted with a host of questions, and his answers, 
being always extempore, kept him constantly on the intellec- 
tual qid vive, his Harvard experience being only one out of 
many hundreds. Whatever the question asked, the Swainfs 
answer invariably tallied with his perception of the relation 
between the question and actuab realisation. In all his 
teaching in America, and for that iri England as well, t!>e 
Swami’s main theme is found to be that of the Advaita 
Vedanta, the philosophy of Infinite Oneness, in which all 
manifoldness is lost or metamorphosed, and by whicli human 
personality is transfigured in the revelation of Pure Divinity. 
In the Advaita, the Swami taught, there is no dependence, 
all fear is blotted out, and only the light shines forth,— the 
Light of the Self-manifested Soul. 

It is necessary to quote here excerpts from The Boston 
Transcript, as it noted his activities during his stay in 
Boston and gave a summary of the lectures delivered there. 
It wrote : — 

“The Swami Vivekananda has, during the past few days, conducted 
a most successful work in connection with the Procopia. During this 
time he has given four class lectures for the CIul) itself with constant 
audiences of between four and five hundred people, at the Allen (*yrn“ 
nasiuni, 44 St Botolph Street, two at the house of Mrs. Ole Bull in Cam- 
bridge, and one before the professors and graduate students of the plnlo- 
sophical department of Harvard University. 

“ ...One of 'his lecturers during the week has been, The Ideal of 

a Universal Religion’..,.. .The Swami is not a preacher of theory. 

If, there is any one feature of the Vedanta philosophy, which he pro- 
pounds, which appears especially refreshing, it is its intense capability 
of practical demonstration. "We have become almost wedded to the 
idea that religion is a sublime theory which can be brought into practice 
and made tangible for us only In another life, but the Swami shows us 
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the folly tlitls. In preaching the Divinity ' of Man he inculcates a 
spirit of into us which will have none of those barriers between 

this life a victual realisation of the sublime that, to the ordinary man, 
appear as 5 ^ s u x' n"! otin table.” 

It that wherever the Swami went he spoke on 

;“TheIcl^^ls of a Universal Religion,” a religion of principles, 
whose "b^clcground should be the Advaita, and whose forms 
should Icse: t la ose most suitable to the individual tempera.ment 
of .sepciira.to nations and personalities. Quoting the sum and 
3ubstaxi^o of the Swami’s lectures during the month of March 
on KairnasL Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, and the one on the 
Vedanta. l^bilosophy befoie the Harvard University, the 
journa .1 oori eludes, dealing with his lecture on Raja Yoga at 
Boston, t>.y saying : — 

“In discussing Raja Yoga, the psychological way to union with 
God, tlx^ Swami expanded upon the power to which the mind can attain 
througl^ eorxcentration, both in reference to the physical and the spiritual 
world. I t is tlxe one method that we have in all knowledge. From the 
•lowest to tlxe highest, from the smallest worm to the highest sage, they 
have to xxse tills one method. The astronomer uses it in order to discover 
the mysteines of the skies, the chemist in his laboratory, the professor in 
his chair. This is the one call, the one knock, which opens the gates 
•of natLxre axxcl lets out the floods, of light This is the one key, the only 
power— — ooncrentration. In the present state of our bodies we are so 
much distracted, the mind is frittering away its energies upon a hundred 
sorts of tilings. By scientific control of the forces which work the body 
this can. Ixe done, and its ultimate effect is realisation. Religion cannot 
•consist of talk* It only becomes religion when it becomes tangible, 
and ux-xtil wo strive to feel that of which we talk so much, we are no 
better tlx an agnostics, for the latter are sincere and we are not. 

‘Tlxo Twentieth, Century Club had the Swami as their guest on 
Saturday, and heard an address from him on the ‘Practical Side of the 
Vedaxxta IPlxilosophy.’ He leaves Boston to-day and will within a few 
days sail for England en routeioi India.” 

Tlite Swami was physically worn out by this time. He 
had worked to the point of tension, and yet, strange to say, 
one does not find him flagging in the least. After closing his 
publio leotures in New York in the latter part of February, 
189G, tile Swami consolidated his American work by organ- 
ising^ til e "Vedanta movement into a definite society and by 
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issuing\:his teachings in book form. Thus came into exist- 
ence “The Vedanta Society of New York” of which he was 
the founder, and which promulgated itself as a non-sectari- 
an body whose aim was the preaching and realisation of the 
Vedanta with its contents of such principles as applied to all 
religions. It invited members of all religious creeds and 
organisations to become its members, without necessarily 
changing their faith. The watchwords of toleration and 
universality of all religions were its motto and described its 
general character. Its members became known as “Vedantins”' 
and met regularly at appointed times for the purpose of car- 
rying on co-operative and organised work, and for the study 
and propagation of the Vedanta literature. 

Already the Swami’s great works known as “Raja Yoga,”" 
“Bhakti Yoga” and “Karma ‘Yoga” were published and 
these almost immediately atta'ned to a wide circulation. 
The American journals received and reviewed these works 
favourably and the book, “Raja Yoga” aroused a consider- 
able discussion among the psychologists and physiologists 
of some of the leading Universities. 

More and more as time went on, the Swami had found it 
necessary to systematise his religious ideas ; and for doing 
this he felt that be would necessarily have to reorganise the 
entire Hindu philosophical thought by unifying its distinctive 
features round a few leading ideas of Hindu religious sys- 
tems, so as to make it more readily intelligible to Western 
minds. He wanted to bring out according to different schools 
of Vedanta, the ideas of the soul and the Divinity or final 
goal, the relation of matter and force and the Vedantic con- 
ception of cosmology, and how they coincided with modern 
science. He also intended to draw up a classification of the 
Upanishads according to the passages which have a distinct 
bearing on the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and the Dvaita con- 
ceptions, in order to show how all of them can be reconciled. 
His constructive genius thus roused made him desirous to 
write a book, carefull}^ working out all these ideas in a. defi- 
nite form. The theme he desired to elucidate he speaks of 
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as his discovery in his letter of the 6tli of May {vie ^ page 
369). That he had this idea all along in his brain i*s shown 
by a letter which he wrote from England in 1896, saying 
that he was busy collecting passages from the various Vedas 
bearing on the Vedanta in its threefold aspects. For this 
reason he had been writing constantly to India for the Vedanta 
Sutras with the Bhashyas of all the sects, as also the Brah- 
manas, the Upanishads and the Puranas. When these works 
came his first task, he thought, would be to remodel the Indian 
thought'forms therein contained so as to be acceptable to the 
modernised intellect of the West. So anxious was he to 
accomplish this work that he wrote from England to a 
disciple in Madras : — 

‘‘You can help me by getting some one to collect passages bearing 
on, first, the Advaitist idea, then, the Visishtadvaitic and the Dvaitist,. 
from the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Puranas. 
They should be classified and very legibly written with the name and 
chapter of the book, in each case. It would be a pity to leave the- 
West without leaving something of the philosophy in book-form. 

“There was a book published in Mysore in Tamil characters, com- 
prising all the one hundred and eight Upanishads ; I saw it in Professor 
Deussen’s library. Is there a reprint of the same in Devanagri ? If 
so, send me a copy. If not, send me the Tamil edition, and also write 
on a sheet the Tamil letters and compounds, and all juxtaposed with its 
Nagri equivalents, so that I may learn the Tamil letters.” 

And his aim was, as he himself had written long before to 
one of his disciples : — ■ 

“To put the Hindu ideas into English and then make out of dry 
Philosophy and intricate Mythology and queer startling Psychology, 
a religion which shall be easy, simple, popular and at the same time 
meet the requirements of the highest minds— is a task which only those 
can understand who have attempted it. The abstract Advaita must be- 
come living — poetic — in everyday life ; out of hopelessly intricate Mytho- 
iQgy must come concrete moral forms ; and out of bewildering \ ogi- 
ism must come the most scientific and practical Psychology— and all 
this must be put into a form so that a child may grasp it. That is my 
life’s work. The Lord only knows how far I shall succeed. To work- 
we have the I'ight, not to the fruits thereof. It is hard work, my bojv 
hard work ” 

Yes, to be sure, the task was Herculean ; but certainly 
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the Swami had carried out his intetition. His experience 
in the West and his constant meditation on religious matters, 
drew out of him surprisingly original observations upon Indian 
philosophy, which culminated in his bringing about later on 
in India itself, a thorough restatement of Indian ideas. And 
it may be said without dispute that, in an especial sense he 
was the first of Indian philosophers to prove the Hindu spirit- 
ual ideas to be truly scientific as well ; and it was he alone 
who has shown the net-work of philosophical truths beliind 
the Pouranic and mythological forms of Hinduism. 

By the time he went to Thousand Island Park he had 
with him the Bhashyas of all the sects, and all his philosophi- 
cal writings and utterances were, as it were, so many commen- 
taries upon these, wliich were remarkably original in their ex- 
pression. He would accept no authority as final, ^‘knowing 
full well how each commentator, in turn, had twisted the texts 
to suit his own meaning.” Whensoever he made comments in 
his classes upon the Vedas or other sacred Scriptures of 
■Hinduism, he was invariably found to throw a whole world of 
'light and revelation upon the texts. He was aware that the 
logical forms prevalent in philosophical Flinduism needed 
recasting to suit the terms and demands of present-day 
scientific thought. The philosophical spirit, lie knew, was 
eternal and unimpeachable, but the logical forms might be 
■questioned, and so he set himself to the task of reorganising 
Hindu logic, as well. And no better instance of this reor- 
ganising tendency is more noticeable than in his utterances 
in answer to questions asked by the Harvard University pro- 
fessors. As for example, when he had been asked, *‘Why 
does Maya, or Ignorance, exist?” he an svvered, cannot 
be asked beyond the limit of causation. It can only be 
asked within Maya.' We say we will' answer the question 
when it is logically formulated.” When his questioners said 
that Saviddhi would mean merging the subject in the object, 
he quickly replied, ^‘Merging the object in the subject, not 
merging the subject in the object. Really this world dies 
and / remain. I am the only ■ one that remains”, using the 
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term in its impersonal or absolute sense. Another instance 
of the readiness ofhis logic occurred when he was asked, ^‘Is 
the Advaita antagonistic to Dualism ?’* He replied, '‘.The 
Upanisbads not being in a S3^stematised form, it was easy for 
philosophers to take up texts where they liked to form a 
system. Therefore the Upanisbads had alw'ays to be taken,, 
else there 'would be no basis. Yet we find all the different 
schools of thought in the Upanisbads. Our solution is, that 
the Advaita is not antagonistic to the Dualistic. We say the 
latter is only one of three steps. Religion alwa3^s takes three 
steps. The. first is dualism. Then man gets to a higher state,, 
partial non-dualism. And at last he finds he'is one with the 
universe. Therefore the three do not contradict, but fulfil.’' 

One of the Swami’s purposes in organising his classes- 
into a society, besides carrying on the spiritual work he had 
commenced, was particularly to bring about an interchange 
of ideals and ideas between the East and the West. He 
wanted centres of vital and continual communication between 
the two worlds and to make “open doors, as it were, through 
which the East and the West could pass freel^^ back and 
forth, without a feeling of strangeness, as from one home to 
another.” Already he had in his mind the plan of bringing 
some of the Brothers of the Ramakrishna Order to teach and 
preach in America, and also of having some of his American 
and English disciples go to India and teach and preach there. 
In America it would be a religious teaching, and in India it 
would be a practical teaching, a message of science, industry, 
economics, applied sociology, organisation and co-operation. 
Day and night the Swami pondered on the means and ways 
of reconciling these two great worlds,— the East and the West,; 
—and in a form of prophetic vision, he would often ^ tell his 
American followers, that the time would come when the lines 
of demarcation, both in thought and in ideal, between the two 
would be obliterated. He bad long since, when be was in 
Englajnd, written to the Swami. Saradananda that he desired 
him to come to the West, but for one reason’ or another the 
plans for his departure were delayed'. ' * ■ . . ' ; 
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In the spring of 1896 letters came pouring in to the 
Swami, beseeching him to come to England again and to 
systematise the work he had initiated there. He had also 
himself felt the urgent need of doing so; and it was this reason 
which actuated him to organise his New York work all the 
sooner. New York, being the metropolis of America, and 
London being the metropolis of England, he knew that if he 
could leave organised societies in both these cities, the work 
of acquainting the whole English-speaking Western world 
with his message would in time become a definite possibility. 
With this object in view, he was also training such of his dis- 
ciples of whom he could be sure. Thus upon Miss S.E. Waldo, 
who became known as “Sister Haridasi/’ the Swami con- 
ferred spiritual powers and authority, saying that she alone, 
of all others, was best able to teach the practice and philo- 
sophy of Raja Yoga. Then, too, he had been carefully training 
the Swamis Kripananda, Abhayananda and Yogananda and 
a number of Brahmacharins into an intimate and learned 
acquaintance with the Vedanta philosophy, 'in its threefold 
aspects. And there were those of his disciples who were 
achieving a true insight into his message. Upon all these he 
was relying to further the cause of the Vedanta during his 
intended absence in England, and subsequently in India, for 
he had made up his mind to sail in the middle of April for 
'Europe, and, having finished his work there, to sail for his 
motherland. 

Before leaving New York he made Mr. Francis 
Leggett, one of the wealthy and influential residents of 
the city, the President of the Vedanta Society. The other 
■offices were occupied by the Swami’s initiate disciples. 
Among those who counted themselves as eager workers in 
his cause at this time were Miss Mary Phillips, a lady 
prominent among many circles in woman’s charitable and 
intellectual work in the metropolis, Mrs. Arthur Smith, Mr* 
and Mrs. Walter Goodyear, and Miss Emma Thursby, the 
famous singer. The chief members of the Society had been 
urging upon the Swami the advisability of sending for one 
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of his guriibhdis to conduct his classes and work in general 
during his absence, and the Swami, abiding by their wishes, 
wrote definitely to the Swami Saradananda, sometime before 
bis return to England asking him to come to London at 
■once as the guest of Mr. E. T. Sturdy. 

On the fifteenth of April the Swami sailed for England 
from New York. 


-ooo 
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THE ODDS AND ENDS OF AMERICAN WORK. 

Though he was constantly in a whirlwind of work, the 
Swami Vivekananda delighted in hours of rest and leisure 
when he could throw off his burden of teaching and preach- 
ing. He was often under a great strain, but he could enjoy 
himself at times like a child, tired of restraint. The giving of his 
message was, in his case, the giving of his life’s blood. No- 
thing interested him more in times of mental and physical 
weariness than to “talk nonsense” and be amused. He would 
take up a copy of “Punch” or some other comic paper and 
laugh till the tears rolled from his eyes. He demanded diver* 
sion of mind, because he knew that there was the tendency in 
him to drift into serious moods of thought ; and those who 
loved him were glad at heart when they saw him joyous as 
a child at play. 

He heartily enjoyed a good story. He never forgot any 
such told to him and would use it himself to the amusement 
of others when occasion aro:se. As for example may be 
cited a few here told by his Western disciples. A lady whose 
husband was a friend of the Swami and who took him for 
his first sleigh ride, came to know him closely when she and 
the Swami were guests of Mrs. Bagley at Amisquam, in 
August of 1894. She writes to the Sister Nivedita : — 

‘'W e were friends at once He lectured only once at Amisquam. 

It was his holiday time He used to turn to me and say, ‘Tell me a 

story.' I remember he was greatly amused by a tale about a Chinaman 
who had been arrested for stealing pork and who, in reply to the Justice 
who remarked that he thought Chinamen did not eat pork, said, ‘Oh I 
Me Melican man now. Me, Sir, me steal, me eat pork, me everything.^ 
How often I have heard Vivekananda say, sotto voce, ‘Me Melican man.’’ 
These things would seem trifling to anyone who had not known the 
Swami as you have. But, nothing which concerned him could seem 
trivial or of poor report to you, I am sure. 

“I had lived for three years on an Indian Reservation in Canada, The 
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Swam i was never tired of listening to anecdotes about the Red mem 
One I remember amused him greatly. An Indian whose wife had just 
died came to the Parsonage for some nails for her coffin. While wait- 
ing he asked my cook if she would marry him ! Naturally she was very 
indignant, and in reply to her sorrowful refusal the man only said, ‘Wait, 
you see’. The following Sunday much to our amusement he came and 
sat upon one of the gate posts. He had a feather stuck jauntily in his hat> 
and hair oil, of ^ which he had been most prodigal, was trickling down 
his* cheeks. It happened that the Swami was giving sittings for his. 
portrait just then and we went to the Studio to see how the portrait was. 
progressing. Just as I entered the Studio a little oil ran down the cheek 
of the portrait, and the Swami seeing it said instantly, ‘Getting ready to- 

marry the cook !’ Knowing the Swami as you did, you must have 

realised what an exquisite sense of humour he had ” 

But of all other stories/ two which he relished most and 
which sent him into fits of laughter, were those respectively 
of anew Christian missionary to a cannibal tribe, and that, 
of the “darky’^ clergyman, preaching on “Creation.” As to- 
the former : There was opce a Christian Missionary who 
newly arrived in a far-off island inhabited by cannibals. He 
proceeded to the chief of the place and asked him, “Well,, 
how did you like my predecessor ?” The reply was, “He was 
simply de— li— cious.” And as for the “darky” preacher, — he 
was shouting out, “Yo see, God was making Adam, and he 
was a-makin im out o* mud. And when he had a-got im made,, 
he stucks im up again a fence to dry. And then—” “Hold on, 
there, preacher,” suddenly cried out a learned listener,. 
“What abouts dat ere fence ? Whos a-made dat fence ?” The 
preacher replied sharply : “Now youse listen here, Sam 
Jones. Don’t youse be a gwining to ask such ere questions. 
Youse ’ll ere smash up all theology.” . 

Great souls are not always serious. Even ascetics and 
saints have their moments of relaxation. They often have the 
temperament of children, but they dedicate even their 
laughter unto God, as did the renowned Saint Francis of 
Assisi. The safety-valve of genius is the capacity to be even 
frivolous. As for the Swami, he could completely relax him- 
self. This was as much a part of his greatness as were his 
intellectual powers and spiritual realisations. One would like. 
28 
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to know the personal temperamenf, the persom! incident, tlie 
human side of a teacher as well as lu’s words of Revelation. 
Those who live in the personal environment of great men 
love them for their human qualities, and it was so with 
the disciples and admirers of the Svvami Vivekananda. Tliey 
would make every effort to divert lu's mind and they 
would invariably find that it led liim to. deliver his 

i* 

message all the clearer. Several of his most intimate friend.s, 
persons of position and wealth in the Western world, under- 
stood his need for rest and recreation, and invited him to 
spend short holidays at their residence.s. 7'here he wa.s 
allowed absolute personal freedom. Did he de.sire to talk, 
they would listen with rapt attention. They were struck with 
his childlike nature and knew that his temperament and 
genius manifested themselve.s' best “when he was let alone." 
Did he desire to sing the songs of his own land, he could do 
so freely. If he sat in .silent abstraction they left him to his 
mood. Times were when he would let loo.se the silence of 
days in a rhapsody of divine eloquence ; and then again he 
would talk on matters that required no mental concentration. 
After giving some lecture that throbbed with spiritual power 
and realisation he would often dance in glee saying, “Thank 
■God, it is over!” He would come down unexpectedly from 
the mountain-tops of insight to the levels of childlike 
simplicity in a moment. Thus the liuman side of the 
Swami struck his friends and di.sciple.s as a part of the 
divinity of Revelation and as indissoluble with the .spiritual 
side of his personality. 

With those in the West with whom he was particularly 
free he would say frankly whatever came into his mind. He 
called them oftentimes by familiar names as he did Mr. and 
Mrs. Hale, whom he .styled “P'ather Pope” and “Mother 
Church” another he' called “Yum”, “Jojo”, aixi so on. When 
they prepared some delicious recipe he would look pleading- 
ly at it, his eyes beaming with joy— and then, eat with Ms 
fingers as he was won’t to do in India, saying that he liked to 
■do so and that be enjoyed it more in that way. At fiirat 
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tt shocked the Western sensibility, but then, they loved him 
-and understood, and it became their pleasure to let him have 
his own way. They would be specially amused when in the 
(privacy of their homes he would cast off his collar and throw 
off the boots which made him uncomfortable and slip his 
feet into a pair of house-slippers ; and as to cuffs, they were 
an abomination in his eyes. The Sannyasin nature in him 
would resent at times all conventions and etiquette. His 
indifference to money was specially characteristic. It is told 
by his American disciples how he would often look with dread 
•upon money he had received from friends for his own use, and 
would give it away freely to- the poor or to those in need. 
Or it might be that he would immediately purchase presents 
for his friends and disciples, as was the case at Thousand 
Island Park when he was given a handsome purse at the end 
■of his class work. The whole sum was spent in this way. 

The Swami demanded personal freedom on all occasions ; 
and he either received it, or else shook himself free. He could 
.not tolerate to be patronised ; and when a certain woman of 
wealth endeavoured to make him do as she desired in 
.matters of plans and arrangements, he would break through 
them all. The fault was not with him. It was an eccentri- 
‘City with this woman to “boss” others. She would be irrita- 
ted for the time being and then later on say of him laugh- 
.ingly and lovingly, “At the last moment he upsets all my 
^plans for him. He must his own way. He is just 

like a mad bull in a china-shop"|. While he would go to^^ny 
length when it was a matter of service or loyalty, he never 
.allowed anyone to compel him to^ do certain things. AnfJ 
•he certainly displayed wonderful patience with some whorri,h^^ 
believed, in spite of personal irritation, to be instruments of 
the Will of the Lord in the helping of His cause. For other- 
wise, his first impulse would be to throw them overboard. 
He could not tolerate restraint. 

According to him the' monk should regulate his habits 
in consonance with the teaching of the Gita which says, 
*“He who eats too much or he who eats too little, cannot be^ 
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a Yogi. He who sleeps too much or sleeps too little cannot 
be a Yogi. To him who is temperate in eating and recrea- 
tion, temperate in his effort for work, and in sleep and 
wakefulness, Yoga becomes the destroyer of misery ” There- 
fore he took his hours of enjoyment as hours of preparation 
for work. But all along during the hours of his diversion one 
realised that this was only the apparent man, and that the 
real man was behind. There were times when he would say, 
*‘Oh ! The body is a terrible bondage !’^or ^‘How I wish that 
I could 'hide myself for ever and all would see the spirit 
in him as though chained in agony to the fetters of the 
flesh. Such moments often came to him, as for example, 
when he wrote his poems "My Play is Done,” and "The Song 
of the Sanny5.sin” ; and here and there in scores of his letters 
this is evident. To cite what he wrote to Mrs. Bull — 

“I have a rote-book which has travelled with me all over the world. 

I find therein these words written seven years ago : ‘Now to seek a corner 
and lay myself down to die^ Yet all this karma remained. I hope I have 
worked it out.” 

“It appears like a hallucination that I w^as in these childish dreams 

of doing this and doing that. , I am getting out of them Perhaps 

these mad desires were necessary to bring me over to this country. And. 
I thank the Lord for the experience.” . . 

When his disciples found him in such moods they feared' 
that the Hour of Deliverance of which Sri Ramakrishna had 
spoken, might come on suddenly and the body drop. So 
tl|ey rejoiced to see him in his lighter moods. 

An illustrative incident of the Swamfs human side was 
told by one of his disciples in the city of Detroit On a 
certain occasion he went to the house of one of his admirers 
ji.nd, with that unique sense of freedom and frankness which- 
he had, he asked to be allowed to cook an Indian meal him- 
self The request was immediately granted, and then to the 
amusement of everyone present, he gathered from his pockets- 
some score or more of tiny packets filled with finely-ground- 
ed condiments and spices. These had been sent all the way 
from India, and wherever he went these packets went with 
him. At one time, one of his choicest and most prizedi 
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^possessions was a bottle of chutney some gentleman had 
thoughtfully sent him "from Madras. His Western disciples 
delip-hted to have him cook his own dishes in their kitchens. 
They helped him also in this, and thus time would pass by 
in merriment and making new experiments. He would make 
the dishes so hot with spices that they could only be palat- 
able to a Western taste whetted by hunger, and many times 
the preparations took so long that when the food was ready 
to be served the party was literally ravenous. Then there 
would be much talk and laughter, and he would take the 
keenest delight iri seeing how the Western tongue stood the 
hot-spiced dishes of distant Hindusthan. They were, no 
■doubt, soothing to his high-strung temperament and tired 
nerves, but certiiinly not “good for his liver as he insisted 
they were. Thiihuman side of the Swami bound .his dis- 
ciples to him in deep human love. 

Nothing he enjoyed so much at times as to be seated 
■cozily near a fire in winter-time and plunge into a reverie of 
reminiscences of his early days, which he w'Oiild relate in a 
charming way to his friends and disciples. Or he would 
spend the morning or evening in reading comic papers and 
magazines from cover to cover. As for newspapers he 
■betrayed the reporter’s instinct in reading only the head- 
lines. This was his diversion ; but at any moment the saint 
and prophet in him would merge fun in revelation. One 
•disciple who could not understand him at first, unfortunately 
being in his presence only in nis times of recreation, was one 
clay suddenly made conscious ■ of the Swami’s true nature. 
This rnan saw the Master enjoying himself heartily. But 
when he asked him a question concerning religion, the counte- 
nance of the Swami changed instantly. Fun gave place to 
the revelation of the highest spiritual truths. The man says, 
•“It seeined as though the Master had of a sudden cast aside 
the layer of that consciousness in which he had been then 
enjoying himself and made me aware of other layers behind 
the net^work of changing personality.” But it was more 
than the power to transfigure his consciousness suddenly ^ 
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from fun to holiness and Jnanam that he manifested. He 
actually possessed of a dual consciousness. Whilst he 
be playing, , as it were, on the surface of his personality, oO ^ 
at the same moT7ient of the mighty flovs^ ^ ^ 
the ponderous depths beneath. 

At the end of his American work he was thoroug l'al>^ 
tired. Indeed, after he had made a railway journey it seeinni^<d 
for days as though the wheels of the trains revol"^^^* 
with their noise in his brain ; yet his head was always 
though at times he grew exceedingly nervous. The worlc 
the years of his Sadhana in the East and teaching: 
the West, had been too much for him. His friends feared ^ 
complete breakdown. ; and, as a matter of fact, secretly t>ut: 
surely his body was sinking, though he himself was the 1 jast: 
to be conscious of this, and was all this time working harder 
than ever. His friends could not help seeing the cost to 
body with which his spiritual message was uttered. They 
knew that he had given himself wholly and unstintihgfy iiT a 
glad self-sacrifice for the good of those -who made his mess- 
age the gospel of their lives. 

As may be readily imagined there were man)^ aspects of 
the Swami’s personality and teachings during his stay io 
America, prior to his second visit to England, which most 
remain unknown forever. According to his disciples, oh 

hour of the day there would be some new idea, some oow 
human sweetness, some illuminating thought on the vastooss 
of the soul and the divinity of man, some new, boundloss 
hope, some startingly original plan that would radiate from 
his personality.” One disciple says, /‘Simply to wilk orn t:he 
city streets with him, meant to be translated to marvol loos 
worlds of thought or power suddenly from the sheerest . 

Still another records, “He always made one feel that ho 'wsats 
all spirit and not the bcdj^, and this in spite of the fact t:h 
his magnificent physical frame irresistibly attracted tzlie 
attention of every one.” As an interesting and yet -serioosly 
suggestive aspect of his powerful personality a certain disoi 
has said 
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It would be impossible for me to describe the overwhelming’ force 
^wamiji’s presence. He could rivet attention upon himself : and 
he spoke in all seriousness and intensity, —though it seems well 
incredible — there were some among his hearers wdio were literally 

G^Ha. lasted. The subtlety of his thoughts and arguments swept them off 
theii- ' 


fox- 


fset. In one case I know of a man who was forced to rest in bed 
three days as the result of a nervous shock received by a discussion 
the Swami. His personality was at once awe-inspiring and sublime- 
^ liad the faculty of literally annihilating one if he so chose.” 

On many an occasion he would draw out one who diff- 
with him, leading him through the intricacies of much 
and logic to a position of bewilderment and silly con- 
fusion. And yet as a contrast, the very ones who were thus 
prostrated by that. radiant power” attested most to the 
svv'e:etness he possessed. They said, “He is a marvellous- 
combination of sweetness and irresistible force, verily a child 
2tnci a prophet in one.” Indeed, if all the descriptions of his- 
and personality at this period were recorded, they would' 


of . themselves constitute a complete volume. 

All through his American work his mind was big with, 
pi 3 .ns. From the very first it was his intention, when he. had 
01:1 ce. gained a learned and extensive hearing and established 
his mission on a solid basis, to found a “Temple Universal,”' 
as he styled it, wherein should congregate, in harmony, all 
tlio religious sects of the world, worshipping but one sym- 
bol, “OM,” which represents the Absolute. But his intense, 
all-absorbing work in founding his own Vedanta movement 
prevented him from carrying out this noble ideal. 

Still another plan of his about which he had written to Mrs- 
Bull in the beginning of the year 1895, was to purchase lands 
in the Catskill mountains to the extent of one hundred, and 
ei^ht acres, where his students could go for Sidhana during; 
tl>e summer holidays and build camps or cottages as they 
liked, until permanent buildings could be erected. He- 
S3. id that he would himself contribute the funds for buying 
tliis land.. If anything, the Swami loved financial indepen- 
dence in his work. Then, also, he was exceedingly generous 
in frequently refusing assistance offered to him, suggesting to- 
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those who desired to do so that they should help others first 
whose works were more urgent and immediate. 

It Is a painful and unpleasant task to have constantly to 
revert to a recital, of the slanders that were frequently heaped 
upon the Swami by self-seeking and malicious parties, but 
the demands of biographical treatment would not be fulfilled 
were this not done. The greatness of the Swami looms up 
larger on the horizon of true judgment when one knows what 
tremendous obstacles he was forced * to encounter and how 
much suffering he experienced, AS A MONK, by the many 
lies circulated against his purity and temperance. One could 
■have ignored them, were it not for the fact that at the time 
they were widely reported and gained some credence both in 
India and in America, and retarded the progress of his work 
by alienating from him, in several important instances, the 
devotion of disciples, and by arousing adverse criticism in his 
own country in particular. The conventional form of “hush- 
ing things up” may be excellent in its own place, but in the 
life of a great Teacher, all misconceptions and unjust esti- 
mates of his character should be removed, though it is true 
that the more he is slandered, the more devoted to him do his 
true disciples become and the more beautiful does his charac- 
ter shine forth. A biographer of the Swami therefore may 
feel quite justified in thrashing out the whole truth unhesi- 
tatingly. 

There were two occasions in particular during his 
American work when his character was assailed. Maddened 
to desperation by the ofificial reports that “because of 
Vivekananda’s success and teaching the contributions to the 
Indian missionary funds have decreased in one year by as 
much as one million pounds,” certain zealots of low-caste 
missionaries, circulated the story that “because of Viveka- 
nanda, Mrs. Bagley (the wife of the ex-governor of Michigan) 
has had to dismiss a servant-girl; he is dreadfully 

intemperate.” Fort uii a tely there are in existence 

three letters from the Bagley family which con- 

■cjusively deny such fiendish • statements. A letter 
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•of the Swami written on March 2ist., 1895, to Mrs. Ole 
Bull- concerning these incidents is also in the possession of 
his disciples ; it reads : — 

“1 am astonished to hear the scandals the R ciicle aie in 
-dulging in about me. Among others, one item is that Mrs. Bagley^ of 
Detroit had to dismiss a servant-girl on account of my bad character . : ! 
Don’t you see, Mrs. Bull, that however a man may conduct himself, 
there will always be persons who \yill invent the blackest lies about him. 
-At Chicago I had such things spread every day against me. 

“And these women are invariably the very Christian of Christians 
Other letters similar to this, which the Swami wrote at this 
-time were filled with the bitterest indignation against the 
'vicious slanderers .who would even be willing to let their 
“souls go to hell itself” rather than let “this d d Hindu , 
as some called him, “interfere with our work.” The Swami 
•could not realise why they should invent these charges 
against him. He was at first taken aback, but he took hope 
-amidst the blackest despair when he learned through his 
friends that these persons had no prestige and standing 
amongst the honest, high-class Christians of liberal-minded 
America, that they were regarded as “blue-nosed, “hard- 
shelled” and “soft-shelled” fanatics and that they were chiefly 
'drawn from the illiterate low-castes. The Swami marked well 
that none of the missionary bodies of standing and education, 
such as “The Oxford. Mission,” militated against him. What 
pleased him, most during his stay in. England, was to meet 
-only with the kindest and most sympathetic treatment from 
the ecclesiastics there, and he knew that in America he had 
able and spirited defenders ; but of them all, the testimony 
■of Mrs. Bagley herself and of her daughter, is particularly 
in point. Writing to a lady friend from Amisquam, Mass., on 
June 22nd., 1S94, Mrs. Bagley says 

“You write or my dear friend, Vivekananda. I am glad of an op- 
portunity to express my admiration of his character, and it almost makes 
me indignant that any one should call him in question. He has given 
in America higher ideas of life than we have ever had before. In 
Detroit, an old conservative city, in all the Clubs he is honcured as no 
•one has ever been, and I can but feel that all who say one word against 
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him are jealous of his greatness and his fine spiritual perceptions ? 
and yet how can they be ? He does nothing; to make them so. 

‘^He has been a revelation to Christians, he has made possible for us- 

all a diviner and more noble practical life. As a religious teacher ^nd an 
example to all I do not know of his equal. It is so wrong and so untrue 
to say that he is intemperate. All who have been brought in contact with 
him day by day, speak enthusiastically of his sterling qualities of 
character, and men in Detroit who judge most critically, and who are un- 
sparing, admire and respect him He has been a guest in my house 

more than three weeks, and my sons as well as my son-in-law and my 
entire family found Swami Vivekananda a gentleman always, most court- 
eous and polite, a charming companion and an ever- welcome guest. I 
have invited him to visit us at my summer-home here at Amisquam, and 
in my family he will always be honoured and welcomed. I am really sorry 
for those who say aught against him, more than I am angry, for they 
know so little what they are talking about. He has been with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hale of Chicago much of the time while in that city. I think that 
has been his home. They invited him first as guest and later were un- 
willing to part with him. They are Presbyterians ..they are 
known as cultivated and refined people, and they admire, respect and 
love Vivekananda. He is a strong, noble human being, one who walks* 
with God. He is as simple and tristful as a child. In Detroit I gave- 
him an evening reception, inviting ladies and gentlemen, and two weeks 

afterwards he lectured to invited guests in my parlour. I had included 

lawyers, judges, ministers, army-officers, physicians and business-men' 
with their wives and daughters. Vivekananda talked two hours on ‘The- 
Ancient Hindu Philosophers and What They Taught^ All listened with 
intense interest to the end. Wherever he spoke people listened gladly 
and said, T never heard man speak like that.’ He does not antagonise, 

but lifts people up to‘ a higher level— they see something beyond the- 

man-made creeds and denominational names, and they feel one with- 
him in their religious beliefs. 

“Every human- being would be made better by knowing him and 

living in the same house with him I want every one in America 

to know Vivekananda, ■'and if India has more such let her send then> 
tons ” 

Again in another letter, dated March 20th., 1895, she 
.writes in reply to the same lady : — 

« -:ie. -if* ^ Let my first word be that all this about Swami Vivekananda 
' is an absolute falsehood from beginning to end. Nothing could be more 
false. We all enjoyed every day of the six weeks he spent with us...... 

•** He was invited by the different clubs of gentlemen in Detroit, and 
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dinners were given him in beautiful homes so that greater numbers might 

him and talk with him and hear him talk and everywhere and 

«tll times he was, as he deserved to be, honoured and respected. No 
one can know him without respecting his integrity and excellence of 
character and his strong religious nature. At Amisquam last summer I 
had a cottage and we wrote Vivekananda, who was in Boston, inviting 
him again to visit us there, which he did, remaining three weeks, not 
only conferring a favour upon us, but a great pleasure, I am sure, to 
friends who had cottages near us. My servants,! have had many years and 
they are all still with me. Some of them* went with us to Amisquam, the 
others. were at home. You can see how wholly without foundation are 
all these stories. Who this woman in Detroit is, of whom you speak, I 
do not know. I only know this that every word of her story is as untrue 

and false as possible We all know Vivekananda. Who are they 

that speak so falsely ? ” 

This dignified and powerful refutation of the scandals 
circulated against tbfe Swami was supplemented by another 
letter written on the following day by Mrs. Bagley s 
daughter, (Helen Bagley). It reads : — 

“I am glad to know that the story was not circulated by R * If . 
I find it possible I wish to see Mrs. S— — and ask her what her autho- 
rity for such a statement was. I shall do it quietly of course, but 1 am 
going to find out for once if possible who starts these lies .about 
Vivekananda. These things travel fast, and if once one is uprooted, 
perhaps these women will stop to think before they circulate a stOiy so 
readily. If only they would investigate them they would find how false 
they all are. 

The Swami, as a matter of fact, knew too well, that he 
had little cause to feel either iiimself or his work seriously 
molested by the many attacks on his personality. He KNEW 
that he had never broken the vows of the Sanny^sin life. 
Then, too, he had the satisfaction of knowing that thousands 
of others regarded and knew him as a man of absolute 
purity and unparalleled integrity. Besides, from every 
quarter of America reports of his teaching and of its influ- 
ence came pouring in. The only occasion when be was 
seriously incensed, was when certain parties, securing the 
photograph of his Master, managicd to have it printed in one 
of the leading papers of a large Mid-Western city, 'together 
with slurring comments upon his appearance and upon 
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Hinduism and Hindu Yogis in general. Then he was heard 
to exclaim, “Oh ! This is BLASPHEMY !” 

In striking contrast to these serious unpleasantnesses, 
arising so frequently during his stay in America, he had as a 
real consolation the thought that he was reverenced and loved 
by the finest minds in the land. Even before his noteworthy 
■public reception at the Harvard University in 1896, he had 
been received privately in September of 1894 .by some mem- 
bers of the University faculty and by many of the graduate 
philosophical students. Following close upon this, the 
“Columbia University offered him the Chair of Frofessorship 
in Sanskrit, which honour he had to decline being the San- 
nyAsin that he was. 

It was at this time that the Swami met the distin- 
.guished Professor William James of Harvard through the 
arrangement of Mrs. Ole Bull, who was anxious to introduce 
him into the very finest intellectual circles. The occasion 
was a dinner party at her residence. Little progress 
at real acquaintanceship was made at the time of dinner 
proper. Afterwards the gentlemen retired to an adjoining 
room and the Swami and the Professor drew together in 
>earnest'and subdued conversation. It was midnight when 
they both rose from their long discourse. Eager to know 
how the meetiiiii of these two great minds had resulted, 
Mrs, Bull asked, “Well, Swami, how did you like Professor 
James ?” He replied, in a sort of abstracted way, very 
nice man, a very nice man !” laying emphasis on the word 
nice. The next day the Swami handed a letter to Mr.s. Bull 
with the casual remark, “You may be interested in this.*^ 
Mrs. Bull read and to her amazement saw that Professor 
James, in inviting the Swami to meet him at his own resi- 
dence for dinner a few days later, had addressed him as 
“Master.” The tribute of Professor James’s regard for Swamiji 
is evinced, on many occasions, in his writings, and he speaks 
of him deferentially as “that paragon of Vedantists” In 
his classical work, “The Variety of Religious lixperience” 
he specially refers to the Swami in connection with monistic 
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J^ysticism. In his celebrated essay, ‘‘The Energies of 
Men,’’ he speaks of a University professor who underwent 
the Rija Yoga practices as a cure for nervous disorders, and 
who received thereby not only physical benefit but intellect- 
ual and spiritual illumination as well. There are many who 
believe that in this essay Professor James was describing his- 
own experiences of the R 4 ja Yoga practices as instructed by 
the Swami. 

As for the Swami himself, he could cure diseases even 
by the sheer force of his will, though he never cared to- 
exercise such psychic powers. There was the instance of a 
lady whom out of compassion he cured instantly of a bad 
type of hay fever. She was living with him at the time as a 
fellow-guest of a mutual friend. It is best to let her des- 
cribe her own experience as she wrote of it many years later 
to a lady-disciple of the Swami : — 

, “I had a very bad attack of hay fever while I was staying with my 
friend, and the Swami seeing how very uncomfortable and restless I was,, 
said to me, ‘Shall I cure you ? 1 told him that I should be delighted if 

he would ; whereupon he took his seat in front of me and asked me to lay’ 
my hands upon his palms. I did so and he closed his eyes and seeming- 
ly lost consciousness. His hands became very cold and he seemed to- 
have become rigid. After a time, whether short or long I could never 
tell, he opened his eyes, got upandleftthe roomabruptly,andIwas- 
surprised to find that my fever had left me entirely.. ...” 

The secret of the Swami’s success in healing is found in 
a letter written by him on - May 2otb, 1895, to one of his- 
gt4.rubhais. Therein he says : — 

“......Now I tell you of a curious fact Whenever any one of you is sick,, 

let him himself or anyone of you visualise him in your mind, and men- 
tally say and stmngly imagine that he is all right That will cure him 
quickly. You can do it even without his knowledge, and even with^ 
thousands of miles between you. Remember it and do not be ill any- 
more 

It must always Be remembered that the Swami met ih- 
fluential personages of other ' fields of thought, besides the- 
strictly religious, and they were charmed with his knowledge of 
scienceand ark As' early as September 1893, immediately 
following his appearance at the Parliament, he was introduced 
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to a group of far-famed scientists at a vegetarian dinner given 
especially in liis honour by Professor Edisha Grey, the electri- 
cal inventor, and his wife in their beautiful residence, High- 
land Park, Chicago. It was at this time that the Electrical 
Congress was being held, and thus, amongst other distin- 
guished guests who were invited to meet the Swami, there 
were Sir William Thompson, afterwards Lord Kelvin, Pro- 
fessor Plelmholtz and Ariton Hopitallia. The Swami's know- 
ledge of electricity amazed the scientists, and hi.s shining 
repartees bearing on the matters of science were greeted with 
sincere pleasure. With one voice they acclaimed him as a 
sympathetic confrere. 

There were, of course, scores of lectures given by the 
Swami, now lost, apart from those which have been incorpo- 
rated in the ‘‘Complete Works’' as belonging to the period of 
his first stay in America. In 1893 he gave a series of lectures 
in and around Chicago, and the whole of the next year was 
spent in lecturing throughout the country. In 1894, he made 
his home for a time with the Guernsey family, the members 
of which regarded him as “Master” and opened out for him 
numerous opportunities for holding classes and conversa- 
ziones. It was at this time that he met Dr. Lyman Abbot, 

and was also invited to dine with the editors of the 

Outlook. Those known as the “Barber Lectures ” were 

given in 1895 under the patronage of Mrs Barber, a 

society lady of Boston. At Amisquam, where he was 
twice the guest of Mrs. Bagley of Michigan, taking short holi- 
days there in 1894 and in j 895, he gave one public lecture 
and a number of conversaziones. PTom January to April 
X895, he gave numerous lectures at his own quarters in New 
York, and in the following month concluded his public 
lectures in Mott’s Memorial Building with “The Science of 
Religion” and “The Rationale of Yoga”, his leading thought 
being, “Unity in variety is the plan of Nature”, thus reconcil- 
ing in one sentence the opposing thought-systems of the 
monistic and the plui:aHstic outlook, with a rare intellectual 
«^ .*abjlity. which oh many, occasions aroused the interest of 
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•some of the foremost American philosophers. Among the 
m,any receptions accorded him during his stay in New York, 
several of the more successful ones were inaugurated by Miss 
Phillips. And many who heard him would refer to his gentle, 
persuasive, spiritual love that made his speeches and illus- 
trations not only helpful, but as poetic as they were simple.” 
.‘Speaking of him at this period, one of his lady-disciples wrote 
to a friend : — 

^‘The noble, pure, generous qualities of the'man I have been sure of to 
'Oiy own satisfaction. But his ability to quietly and steadfastly work 
under difficult conditions and with opposing temperaments and to call 
• out the best in every one, he has demonstrated specially this past season.” 

But the fearless outspokenness of the Swami often aliena- 
ted that general approval for which so many public workers 
slave and sacrifice their true views and their principles ; 
<but the Swami was not of that sort. And, after all, he found 
that the American public, though at first it might appear to 
resent would afterwards regard with great admiration one 
who dared speak openly of what . he felt were the drawbacks 
of American civilisation. It so happened that he once 
spoke in Boston before a large audience gathered to hear 
>him on '‘My Master.” Full of the fire of. renunciation that 
he was, when he saw before him the audience composed, for 
the most part, of worldly-minded men and women with cruel, 
cunning faces and a lack of spiritual sympathy and earnest- 
ness, a mood came upon him and he felt that it would be a 
desecration to speak, on such an occasion, of his understand- 
ing of, and his real feelings of devotion for Sri Ramakrishna. 
So, instead of dwelling on his subject, he launched out in a 
terrible denunciation of the vulgar, physical and materialistic 
ideas which underlay the whole of Western, civilisation. 
Hearing this, hundreds of people left the hall abruptly, but 
'in no- way affected, he went on as before with his summary 
. accusal of a nation that had heretofore blindly regarded the 
culture of his own land as “horribly heatlien and abominably 
benighted.” The next morning the papers were filled with 
rrif-iricjms some hisrhly favourable. Others severelv 
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critical in their analysis of what he had said, but all com- 
menting on his fearlessness, sincerity and frankness. But 
that he ever denounced American women, as some of his 
bitter antagonists have said, is a gross prevarication. The 
Swami’s own words live to testify to his high opinion con- 
cerning them and to his sincere gratitude for the uniform^ 
kindness they had shown him. 

One of the interesting lectures that the Swami gave- 
during his visit to Boston at the latter part of i<S94, when he 
was the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull, was that on “The Ideals of 
Indian Women.’' At that lady’s special invitation he gave 
this lecture to the women of Cambridge, a suburb of Boston. 
This address which was deep, stirring and patriotic, dwelt 
on the beauty of character and the ideals of Indian Woman- 
hood in general, and the idea of Indian Motherhood in 
particular. It was as well, though unconsciously, a reply to 
the remarks which many ignorant or self-interested persons 
had circulated concerning the “degraded” condition of Indian 
womanhood. So much impressed was the gathering of 
prominent ladies with the Swami’s address that in tlie time 
of the approaching Cliristmas they sent, unbeknown to the 
Swami himself, the following letter to his mother, in far-off 
India, together with a beautiful picture of the Child Jesus, im 
the lap of the Virgin Mary : — 

“To 

“The Mothei^ of Swami Vivkkananda, 

“Dear Madam, 

“At this Christmas tide, when the gift of Mary’s son to the world is- 
celebrated and rejoiced over with us, it would seem the time of remem- 
brance. We, who have your son in our midst, send you greeting. His. 
generous service to men, women and children in our midst was laid at 
your feet by him, in an address he gave us the other day;on the Ideals of 
Motherhood in India. The worship of his Mother will he to all who 
heard him an inspiration and an uplift. 

“Accept, dear Madam, our grateful recognition of your life and work 
m thron^h vour son. And may it be accepted by you as a slight 
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world ;is coming to its true inheritance from God, of Brotherhood and 
Unity.” . , . : , . 

Referring to this lecture Mrs. Bull has written ^ ' 

a # ^ Having given from the Vedas, from Sanskrit literature and the 
dramas these Ideals, and having cited the laws of to-day favourable to 
the women of India, he paid his filial homage to his own mother as hav- 
ing enabled him , to do the best he had done, by her life of unselfish love 
and purity, that caused’ him by his very inheritance to choose the life of a 
a monk 

It was conspicuous in the Swami that wherever he went 
he paid the highest tribute to his mother, whensoever the 
occasion arose. One of his’ lady-friends, recalling the few 
happy weeks she was privileged to spend with him under the 
same roof of a mutual friend, writes : — 

“He spoke often of his mother, I remember his saying that she had 
wonderful self-control, and that he had never known any woman who 
could fast so long. She had once gone without food, he said, for as many 
as fourteen days together. And it was not uncommon for his followers to 
hear such words upon his lips as, ‘It was my mother who inspired me to 
this. Her character was a constant inspiration to my life and work’ 
Acknowledgments , of his work were forthcoming from 
every quarter. That presented to him by the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, on April ytb., 1895, reflects the spirit of 
scores of othefk Tt reads 

“Resolved, that the Brooklyn Ethical Association desires to express its 
sincere appreciation of the lectures delivered to its members and the Brook- 
lyn public during the past season by the Swami Vivekananda of India, 
and in thanking h’im for the earnest and eloquent address delivered to us 
we desire to add bur commendation of the high rnotive and earnest pur- 
pose evident in his work before us and to recommend him to all bodies of 
men and women in America or elsewhere, who desire to enter upon 
any earnest study of comparative religion. 

(Signed) Lewis G. Janes, 

' ■ ‘ ’ Presidents 

In the midst of the luxuries and comforts of American life 
how Swamiji’s heart yearned to be in the old associations 
of the life of the free monk in India, is revealed in the touch- { 

ing thoughts he penned in the folio winir fetter vvritfen 
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“The other night the camp people went to sleep beneath the Pine tree 
under which I sit every morning d la Hindu and talk to them. Of course 
I went with them and we had a nice night under the stars, sleeping on 
the lap of mother earth, and -I .enjoyed every bit of it. I cannot describe 
to you that night’s glories — after a year of brutal life that I haveded—to 
sleep on the ground, to meditate under the tree in the forest * • ««« 

The camp people are healthy, young, sincere and holy men and women. 

I teach them all ^Shivoham ! Shivoham f and they all .repeat it, innocent 
and pure as they are and brave beyond all bounds, and so I am happy 
and glorified. Thank God for making me poor, thank God for making 
these children poor I” . , » . 

Of the many descriptions of the Swami in America, 
the . following extracts from a newspaper - report is in- 
teresting : — 

“One day, at an unfashionable place by the sea, the professor was 
seen crossing the lawn between the boarding-house and his cottage 
accompanied by a man in a long red coat. The coat; which had some- 
-thing of a priestly cut, descended far below the man’s knees, and was 
girded around his waist with a thick cord of the same reddish orange 
tint. He walked with a strange, shambling gah, and yet there was a 
commanding dignity and impressiveness in the carriage of his neck and 
bare head that caused everyone in sight to stop and look at him ; he 
moved slowly, with the swinging tread of one who had never hastened, 
and in his great dark eyes was the beauty of an alien civilisation which 
might, — should time and circumstance turn it into opposition, — become 
intolerably repulsive. He was dark, about the colour of a light quadroon, 
and his full lips, which in a man of Caucasian race would have been 
'brilliant scarlet, had a tint of bluish purple. His teeth were regular, 
white, and sometimes cruel, but his beautiful expressive eyes and the 
proud wonderful carriage of his head, the swing and grace of the heavy 
crimson tassels that hung from the end of his sash, made one forget that 
‘ he was too heavy for so ydung a man, and that long sitting on the floor 
had visited him with the fate of the tailor. 

u ^ m jie seemed very young, even younger than his twenty-nine, 
years, and as ,he seated himself he covered his legs carefully with his 
flowing robe, like a woman or a priest ; but the hoary ancient turn of his 
thought belied his childlike manner. 

*i # # ♦ having said his say, the Swami was silent. 

...Occasionally he cast bis eye up to the roof and repeated softly 

*Shiva, Shiva, Shiva !’ .And a current of powerful feeling seemed 

to be fleeing like molten lava beneath the silent strrftre of this ciranoo 
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“He stayed days among them, keenly interested in all practical 
things ; his efforts to eat strange food were heroic and sometimes dis- 
astrous to himself. He was constantly looking about for something 
which would widen the possibilities of feeding his people in times of 
famine. Our ways seemed to inspire him with a sort of horror, meat- 
eating • cannibals that we seemed to be ! But he concealed it, either 
with absolute dumbness, or by a courteous flow of language which 
effectually hid his thoughts. 

“He had been brought up amidst polemics and his habit of argument 
was mainly Socratic, beginning insidiously and simply by a story, or 
clear statement of some incontestable fact, and then from that deriving 
strange and unanswerable things. All through, his discourses abounded 
in pidturesque illustration and beautiful legends. To work, to get on in 
the world, in fact, any measure of temporal success seemed, to him, 
entirely beside the subject. He had been trained to regard the spiritual 
life as the real thing of this world ! Love of God and love of man ! ♦ * ♦ 
‘The love of the Hindu,’ he told us, ‘goes further than the love of the 
Christian, for that stops at man ; but the religion of Buddha goes on 
towards the beasts of the field and every creeping thing that has life.’ ’ 
“At sixteen he had renounced the world and spent his time among 
men who rejoiced in these things and looked forward to spending day 
after day on the banks ot the Ganges, talking of the higher life. 

“When someone suggested to him that Christianity was a saving 
power, he opened his great dark eyes upon him and said, ‘If Christianity 
is a saving power in itself, why has it not saved the Ethiopians, the Abys- 
sinians ?’ He also arraigned our own crimes, the horror of women on the 
stage, the frightful immorality in our streets, our drunkenness, our thiev- 
ing, our political degeneracy, the murdering in our West, the lynching in 
our South, and we, remembering his own Thugs, were still too delicate to 
mention them. 

H 0 • • # # Pie cared for Thomas d Kempis more than for any other 

writer and had translated a part of the ‘Imitation of ChriM’ into Bengali 

and wrote an introduction to it ; as for receiving the Stigmata, he spoke of 
it as the natural result of an agonising love of God. The teaching of the 

Vedas, constant and^beautiful, he applied to every event in life, quoting 

a few verses and then translating, and with the. translation of the story 
giving the meaning. His mouth, also, was m of wonderful proverbs. 
‘Of what use is the khdwledge that is locked away in books ?’ he said, m 

speaking of the memories of Hindu 'boys. 

“Himself a Hindu monk, he told, once,_ of a time when he turned 
into a forest, a trackless forest, because he felt that God was leading him, 
of how he went on for three days, starving, and how he was mor. n-r- 
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entirely in the hands of God. ‘When my time comes,’ he said, ‘I shall 
like to go up the mountain and there, by the Ganges, lay myself down, 
and with the water singing over me I shall go to sleep, and above me 
will tower the Himalayas — men have gone mad for those mountains 1’ 
There was once a monk, he told us, who went far up into the mountains 
and saw them everywhere abo.ut him, and above his head towered their 
great white crests. Far below, thousands of feet, was the Ganges, 
narrow stream at the foot of a precipice. ‘Shall I then like a dog 
die in my bed when all this beauty is around me ?’ and he plunged 
into the chasm. 

“The Hindu monks have no monasteries, no property....... 

According to. him, the monks were not required to do penance, 
or to worship. They were, in short, minor deities to the Hindu 
people 5 but yet the Swami was wonderfully unspoiled and simple, claim- 
ing nothing for himself, playing with the children, twirling a stick between 
his fingers with laughing skill and glee at their inability to equal him. 

“All the people of that little place were moved and excited by this 
young man, in a manner beyond what might be accounted for by his 
coming from a strange country, and a different people. :He had another 
power, an unusual ability to bring his hearers into vivid sympathy with 
his own point of view. It. repelled, in some eases, however, as strongly 
as it attracted, but whether in support or opposition, it was difficult to 
keep a cool head or a level judgment when confronted with him. 

“All the people of all degrees were - interested ; w omen’s eyes blazed 
and their cheeks were red with excitement; even the children of the 
village talked of what he had said to them ; all the idle Summer boarders 
trooped to hear him and all the artists longingly observed him and 
wanted to paint him. 

“He told strange stories as ordinary people would mention the 
wonders of electricity, curious feats of legerdemain, and tales of monks 
who had lived one hundred, or one hundred and thirty years; but 

so-called occult societies drew down his most magnificent contempt 

He spoke of holy men who at a single glance converted hardened sinners 

and detected men^s inmost thoughts. .But these things were trifles ; 

always his thoughts turned back to his people. He lived to raise them 
up and make them better and had come this long way in the hope of 
gaining help to teach them, to be practically more efficient. We hardly 
knew what he needed : money, if money would do it ; tools, advice, new 
ideas. And for this he was willing .to die to-morrow. 

“His great heroine was the dreadful Rani of the Indian Mutiny, who 
led her troops in person....... There was one man of them, who had become 

a monk in order to hide himself, who had lost four sons and could speak 
of them with composure ; but whenever he mentioned the Rani he would 
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'^;\’eep, with tears streaming down his face* ‘That woman was a goddess,^ 
he said, "*a Devi. When overcome, she fell on her sword and died like 
-a man.’ 

, .‘‘In quoting from the U.panishads his voice, was most musical. He 
would quote a verse in Sanskrit with intonations and then translate it into 
beautiful English, of which he had a wonderful command. And, in his 
mystical religion, he seemed perfectly and unquestionably happy. 

u * * « And yet, when they gave him money, it seemed as if some 

injury had been done him and some disgrace put upon him. ‘Of all the 
worries I have ever had,’ he said, as he left us, ‘the greatest has been the 
care of this money!’ His horrified reluctance to take it haunted us. He 
could not be made to see why he might not wander on in this country, as 
in his own, without touching a medium of exchange, which he considered 
disgraceful, and the pain he showed when it was made clear to him 
that without money he could not even move, hung round us for days after 
hq left, as if we had hurt some innocent thing or had wounded a soul. 

And we saw him leave us after that one little week of 

knowing him, with the fear that clutches the heart when a beloved, gifted, 
passionate child fares forth, unconscious, in an untried world.” 



This beautiful and interesting description of the Swami 
is only one out of hundreds that were written of him at the 
time. All his friends lecpgnised in him what Mrs. Leggett 
so aptly mentions, namely, that “He was a Grand Seignior. 
And this lady says, “There were but two. celebrated person- 
ages whom 1 have met, that could make one feel perfectly at 
ease without themselves for an instant losing their own 
dignity, -—one vvas the German Emperor, the other, the 
Swami Vivekananda.” Truly, he was always “Norendra 
Nath;' Che lord even of the princes of men ; truly he was, as 
the American papers spoke of him, “The Lordly Monk. 

. Surveying the history of his work, one sees the Swami 
Vivekananda moving through the West as some mighty, 
glorious and effulgent light. Reckoned as a Plato in thought, 
as a modern Savonarola in his fearless outspokenness, and 
adored as a Master and as a Prophet, the Swami moved 
amongst his disciples as some grand Hodhisattva amongst 
His devotees' Some looked upon him even as a Buddha, 
others as a Christ, some as a Rishi of the Upanishads, 
whilst- ntbp^rq as ^ 


i 
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him as the embodiment of the H'tghest Consciousness- And 
certainly, when one listens to the -words that were heralded 
in the tense stillness of that hour which followed his wild 
reception at the Parliament of l.e]igions, one can only think 
of him as one speaking with Authority, having realised the 
Divinity he preached. His hands, raised in continual bene- 
diction, his voice, murmuring or thundering, as it might be, 
the Gospel of the Highest Consciousness, his face beaming 
with love and goodwill, the Swami Vivekananda lives in the 
memory of America as ‘‘One who walks with God/’ and 
verily as the Man with a Message for the West. 

To have struck at the very root of the materialistic spirit, 
to have given the Advaita Consciousness and a clear insight 
into the religion of the Vedanta to the peoples of the West 
was his glorious mission, the achievement of which has 
•elevated him to the exalted position of a veritable 
Guru” or World-Teacher. And India’s is the Glory. 

Sweetness, majesty, power, resignation, renunciation, radi- 
ance, holiness, aye, Divinity Itself, surround him as he passe.s 
in the perspective of that time. And above all, — apart from 
his numerous lectures and classes and multifarious work» — 
one pauses before his personality to adore ; and standing in 
his presence it is indeed felt that one stand.s on holy 
ground. And so far as tlie perspective itself is concerned, ' 
it widens and becomes a thousandfold enriched. England 
and India call to him ; and then it is America again ; and 
finally India ; but wherever he may be, it is always the supra- 
mundane consciousness which leads lum. How distinctly 
one sees him as he passes on ! He is so, near and dear ! One 
cannot help exclaiming, “Blessed and Beloved Swamiji !” 
And yet in the passing of bis personality as it soars up 
to higher and still higher things, one is made aware of a 
certain Supra-personal Vastness and Reality, and the soul 
finds itself enveloped in an atmosphere of Power and of 
Peace, nay, verily, of Divinity made manifest ! 

THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME 
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